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As  a  representative  of  the  rural  homemakers  of  De].aware,   I  "bring  greetings 
to  all  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  and  "best  wishes  for  a  happ3^  and  prosperous  IJew 
Year. 


nil  it  v/ould  he  particularly  appropriate  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
k  hy  repeating  for  you  the  Selkirk  grace  written  long  ago  hy  the 


I  thinl- 
begin  my  tal 
Scotch  poet  Robert  Burns.     It  goes: 


Some  have  meat  and  cannot  eat, 
And  some- would  eat  that  want  it; 
But  v/e  .have  mecat  and  we  can  eat 

And  so  the  Lord  "be  thanliet.  ■ 

ITow  the  only  reason  that  many  of  us  do.  have  meat  these  daj^s  when  it  is 
commanding  quite  a  high  price  is  because  we  have  made  the  effort  to  butcher,  and' 
preserve  enough  of  the  livestock  which  we  raise  to  meet  our  familj;^  needs,  instead 
of  selling  it  on  foot  at  a  low  price  and  buying  it  bacln,   ready  for  use,  at  a  much 
higher  figure. 

We  had  butchered  and  cured  pork  m^any  times  on  our  fern,  and  had  taken  turns 
with  our  neighbors  in  killing  a  beef  and  sharing  the  fresh  meat  during  cold 
weather,  but  it  v/as  not  until  my  husband  and  I  attended  a  county  meeting  at  Y/hich 
the  local  Home  Demonstration  Agent  supervised  the  canning  of  a  tv/o  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pound  calf  that  v;e  learned  this  method  of  preserving  meat  and  its 
advantages. 

On  OV.T  way  home,  we  decided  to  try  it.     Since  qmt  animal  was  very  much 
larger  and  it  was  our  first  experience,  Y/e  sold  the  hide  and  all  but  one  hind 
quarter  for  thirtji^-six  dollars  and  seventy  cents.    Tlie  parts  that  we  kept  in  the 
refrigerator  and  used  as  fresh  meat  we  estimated  as  worth  at  least  three  dollars. 
Tiie  rest  \ie  canned  for  steaks,   stews  and  roasts  and  the  broth  for  soup  stock. 
Altogether  we  had  thirty-five  quarts,  v/hich  conservatively  valued  at  fifty  cents 
a  can  was  equal  to  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents.    This  brought  the  total 
value  in  cash  and  canned  goods  up  to  fifty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  After 
deducting  tv/enty-five  dollars,   the  price  which  v/e  were  offered  for  the  live  animal 
and  about  five  dollars  as  the  cost  of  canning  (exclusive  of  labor)  we  had  a  net 
profit  of  tv/enty-seven  dollars  and  tv/enty  cents.    This  just  about  paid  for  a 
large  size  steam  pressure  cooker  and  a  tin  can  sealer  which  have  had  constant  use 
during  the  growing  season  for  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  also. 

Each  year  since  Y/e  have  followed  this  practice.     Instead  of  canning  the 
small  scraps,  I  use  them  in  mincemeat  for  which  I  have  a  ready  sale. 
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TThen  our  cliickens  were  culled  in  HovemlDer,  there  v/ere  thirt^r-f ive  non- 
producers.    These  were  slightly  undersise  and  ranged  in  age  from  one  to  four 
years.    One  day  xfe  killed  and  canned  eighteen  of  these.    The  "bony  pieces  were 
cooked  and  this  meat  packed  in  pint  jars  for  use  in  salad  or  chicken  pie.  The 
"broth  v/as  canned  for  soup  stock  and  the  gihlets  canned  separately.    The  meaty 
pieces  filled  twelve  quart  jars,   so  that  altogether  we  have  fifteen  quarts  of 
meat  and  four  of  stock  from  this  canning.    We  might  have  continued  to  feed  them 
and  use  them  fresh,  or  we  might  have  sold  them  all.    As  it  is,  we  have  saved  the 
feed,  it  was  cheaper  to  cook  eighteen  at  one  time  than  one  at  eighteen  different 
times  and  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  that  when  I  return  home  late  at  meal 
time  or  when  tinexpected  company  arrives,   I  am  prep.A-ed  to  meet  the  -emergency. 

It  does  require  much  effort  aiid  planning  but  we^  feel  aroply  repaid  v/hen  we 
realize  that  only  in  this  way  are  we  able  to  provide  our  family  with  Vv^ell-lDalanced, 
appetizing  meals  v>hich  makes  for  health  and  happiness. 

In  closing,  may  I  suggest  first  that  it  isn't  too  late  to  make  a  Hew 
Year's  resolution  to  save  on  your  nineteen  thirty-five  food  budget  by  canning 
at  least  some  of  your  meat  supply  and  a.lso  that  you  send  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  nev/  lliscellaneous  publication  ITo.  2l6,  entitled 
"Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost"  which  will  give  you  many  valuable  hints  as  to  new  and 
different  v/ays  of  preparing  both  your  fresh  and  canned  meats. 
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Q^USSTIONS  YAm/i  HOIvIEMAZERS  ASK 

A  Radio  Talk  Idv  M.  S 
Feoruar:/  6,  1935,  in 
Home    Hour,  by  IT.3.C 


•  In  talking  to  Y/onien,  and  on  a  program  ^ith  women  speakers,  I  s"aspect  I'd 
"better  be  pretty  careful  of  vzha.t  I  say.    But  I'll  risk  this  comment  -  that  vrhile 
it  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  women  talk  a  lot  -  I  am  s"are  that  they  can  ask  a 
lot  of  questions. 

At- present  -  in  the  Office  of  Information  alone  -  we  receive  about  four 
thousand  letters  a  day  a,sking  for  information,  or  about  one  letter  every  seven 
seconds .  during  the  v/orking  day.    In  the  course  of  a  7/ear  we  get  about  a  million 
letters  seeking  information  on  farming  and  homemaking.    Tha.t's  in  one  office. 
The  Depa.rtment  as  a  whole  has  received  as  mr.ny  as  a  million  letters  in  one  month. 
Of  that  number,  women  write  about — '.Yell,  to  be  downrirht  honest,  women  write  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  letters*     So  maybe  they  don't  ask  so  many  questions  after 
aJl.    But  Pony  how,  women  do  rip.ve  their  practical  problems  and  they  do  call  on  us 
for  many  helps  and  s^-iggestions. 

Right  now  women  are  asking  about  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  diet,  and 
hot  school  lunches,  and  making  low-cost  diets  from  the  seasonable  foods,  p.nd 
other  winter-time  topics. 

Then,  of  course,  the  year  around,  we  get  hundreds  of  questions  like  these: 
Wac.t  are  acid  and  alkaline  foods,  rnd  vitamins  and  proteins?    Or,  is  it  safe  to 
combine  milk  and  seafoods,  or  starch  and  protein,  for  the  same  meal?  Questions 
like  that  last  one  seem  to  be  prompted  by  false  fears  aroused  by  diet  fads.  Then 
we  get  an  endless  stream  of  requests  for  recipes  and  menus.    Also  women  want  to 
know  how  to  Judge  the  quality  of  clothes,  how  to  make  clothes,  and  curtains,  and 
slip  covers,  and  how  to  budget  their  income. 

Well,  those  are  just  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  practical  problems  facing 
every  housewife.    The  average  housewife  does  not  h^ve  the  time,  or  money,  or 
facilities  to  experiment  on  these  problems,  and  to  find  out  the  answers  for  her- 
self.   She  nat^jrally  turns  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department, 
?;nd  to  other  scientific,  unbiased  o.gencies  where,  once  an  answer  is  found  to  a 
particular  problem,  it  is  available  to  housewives  throughout  the  nation. 

Miss  O'Srien  h-as  touched  on  gaides  to  help  you  judge  quality  and  value 
when  you  are  buying  textiles.    Miss  Rokahr  h_as  told  you  about  some  of  the  work 
on  home  management  problems.    I  think  you  already/  know  about  the  food  budgets 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  H!ome  Economics.    I  know  you  find  them  helpful  in  plan- 
ning well-balanced  diets  to  fit  your  pocketbooks  and  as  a  gaide  in  planning  your 
gardens  and  general  food  production  progrrm. 

How,  women  a,re  interested  in  more  than  food  and  clothing.    Many  of  you 
have  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  plans  for  low-cost  farm  houses  comciled 
by  State  and  Federal  architects.    Erom  others  come  a  steady  stream  of  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  statements  on  the  labels  of  foods  and  drugs.    The  Eood 
and  Drug  Administration  is  glad  to  a,nswer  these.    Then,  of  course,  more  p;:id  more, 
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farm  Tyomen  are  asking  for  facts  aoout  .agricultural  adjustments,  and  aoout  conser- 
vation.   And  from  Tvomen  corns  questions  vaoout  poultry  raising,  canning,  meat 
inspection,  the  ^Teather,  wild  life,  nev;  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetaoles,  suo- 
sistence  farming,  and  literally  hundreds  of  other  su'ojects. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ans'vvers  your  questions  and  keeps  you  in 
touch  with  its  work  in  various  ways.    We  present  Ivliss  Van  Deman,  Mr.  Seattle,  r';.id 
other  specialists  in  this  Farm  and  Eome  Hour  period.    On  many  stations  Aunt 
Sammy  "broadcasts  six  da.ys  a  week  with  recipes,  hou-sshold  hints,  and  so  on.  The 
Adjustment  Administration  cooperates  in  sending  you  con^umers^  "broadcasts  each- 
week.    We  Toclze  availa"ble  to  the  press  all  the  information  coming  out  of  research 
and  other  work.    And,  of  course,  v;e  send  you  pu"blished  material  in  reply  to 
specific  questions,  or  hrve  our  specialists  answer  your  questions  "by  letter. 

I  would  like  to  empha.size  two  points  aoout  questions  you  may  have:  First, 
whenever  possible,  take  up  your  pro"blems  v/ith  your  home  demonstration  agent,  or 
county  agricultural  agent,  or  your  agricultural  college.    On  ^lany  pro"blems  of  a 
loco.l  nature  the  local  agents  and  specialists  o.re  in  a  much  "better  position  to 
help  you  thm  we  here  in  Washington.    And,  second,  "because  of  the  necessity  of 
economizing,  we  mast  limit  the  free  distri"bution  of  "bulletins  and  leaflets..  We 
try  to  meet  your  requests,  "but  man:*  of  our  bulletins  can  be  obtained  only  by 
purchase.    The  cost  is  only  a  few  cents  each. 

And,  finally,  feel  a,ssured  that  we  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
always  read;/  to  give  you  all  possible  help  in  solving  your  home  and  farm  problems. 


Lib 
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A  radio  talk  l^y  Mrs.  J.  Kirn  Thompson,  Homemak^rj._Ellico tt  City, 
Maryland,  delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Program,  /Ee Id ruary  6, 
1935 »  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of        associate  I\FBC  radio  sta,tions~.  ' ' '•^^ 
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Keeping  the  family  well  dressed  is  no  longer  a  ma,tter  of  visiting 
the  large  department  store  gemi-annuall3^  or  oftener  and  outfitting  the 
various  mem"bers  in  clothes  of  the  prevailing  fashion*    With  two  'boys  and 
a  small  girl,  all  growing  rapidly,  I  have  found  that  planning  is  the  secret 
of  keeping  our  family  well  dressed. 

At  one  time  I  disliked  the  idea  of  "budgeting  and  "buying  "by  a  plan 
and  all  pro"ba"bl3/  "because  I  expected  my  first  plan  to  te  perfect.  Ready- 
made  budgets  are  valua"ble  as  a  beginning,  "but  a  worka"ble  plan  can  oe  made 
only  after  knowing  definitely  how  much  is  spent  for  each  member  of  the 
family.     There  are  many  good  books  or  forms  for  keeping  hom.e  accounts,  but 
for  clothing  I  have  used  th-^  blanii:s  provided  by  the  Extension  Service  of 
Maryland.    These  blanks  have  the  garments  listed  according  to  classes  and 
there  are  spaces  for  the  number  purchased  and  total  cost  for  each  month. 
There  is  a  separate  blank  for  each  mem.ber  of  the  family  and  a  special  one 
for  a  summary  of  expenditures  for  the  entire  fam.ily  to  be  filled  out  at 
the- end  of  the  year.     I  have  kept  these  records  for  several  years*  My 
plans  for  purchases  have  been  made  after  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
records  showing  the  cost  of  clothes  for  the  previous  year  and  how  well 
different  qualities  and  brands  had  worn,    -This  has  enabled  me  to  make  im- 
provements in  my  planning  and  has  determined  the  kinds  of  garments  to  be 
made.     The  records  have  been  especially/  helpful  in  comparing  garments  for 
length  of  service.    For  example,  ray  little  girl  had  two  dresses  new  at  the 
same  time,  one  ready  made  and  one  home  made.     The  amount  of  money  spent 
for  them  wa.s  the  same,  yet  I  had  to  take  the  panties  which  camie  with  the 
ready  made  dress  to  patch  it  and  make  it  wearable,  while  the  ot":if='r  is  still 
giving  good  g-ervice.     Like  most  other  women,  I  enjoy  shop^ning  at  the  better 
stores,  not  just  to  see  what  they  have,  but  to  get  ideas  for  improving  my 
own  work  and  to  make  comparisons  of  the  garments  I  make,  with  those  having 
price  tags  that  are  beyond  my  budget.     From  actual  comparison  and  experience 
I  have  found  tha.t  sewing  for  myself  and  family  is  economical.     Then,  too, 
I  find  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  m.aking  clothes,  particularly  in 
finding  ways  of  making  im/provement  s .     I  have  had  hel"D  in  this  from  many 
sources  such  as  the  shopping  trips  I  just  mentioned,  magazines,  home  demon- 
stration projects,  and  exhibits  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


When  m.y  oldest  boy,  Jack,  was  very  small,  there  was  a  meeting  in  my 
home  of  mothers  interested  in  clothes  for  pre-school  children.    We  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  carefully  many  garments  made  at  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,    From  these  I  got  ma.ny  ideas  on  designs  suitable  for  the 
active,  growing  child  and  h,  "e  used  them  not  only  for  Jack,  but  his  small 

brother  Bill  and  sister  .     I  have  liked  the  patterns  designed 

at  the  Bureau  because  they  save  the  mother' s  time  as  well  as  meet  the  needs 
of  the  activities  of  the  child.     One  I  like  particularly  well  is  a  romper 
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with.  only  six  (6)  "buttons  to  complete  the  garment  and  so  easily  put  together, 
which  means  a. saving  of  time  when  sewing  for  three  children. 

■ "  ""7ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Service  I  made  a  winter  coat 
for  myself.    By  using  fur  from  a  former  coat  I  was  ahle  to  keep  the  cost 
to  $12.80  and  have  a  coat  that  compared  very  favorahle  with  one  retailing 
for  three  or  four  times  that  amount.     This  coat  was  so  satisfactory  that 
I  have  since  made  coats  for  the  children,  and  a  winter  suit  of  dark  "blue 
material  purchased; from  a  woolen  mill  for  $8.10.    By  using  good  quality 
material  these  garments  look  well  year  after  year.     Jack  has  outgrown  his 
spring  coat  of  two  ySars  ago,  and  it  still  looks  like  new.    This  coat 
will  "be  passed  on  to  his  smaller  orother  and  Jack  will  have  one  made  from 
Cousin  Fannie' s  old  spring  coat  with  an  additional  cost  of  one  and  a  half 
yards  of  sateen  lining. 

For  the  cold  winter  days  I  have  made  woolen  trousers  for  the  hoys. 
By  using  material  from  the  woolen  mills,  and  sugar  sacks  for  lining  I  made 
5  pairs  for  3S  cents.    Old  garments  were  used  to  making  winter  or  snow 
play  suits.    Warm  mittens  knitted  from  left-over  yarns  cost  nothing  and 
compare  favo rah ly  with  those  retailing  for  59^^  a  pair.     I  find  that  it 
requires  three  hours  to  knit  a  pair  but  I  enjoy  doing  this  while' listen- 
ing to  the  ra,dio  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  children. 

Making  the  most  of  what  is  available  brings  satisfying  awards.  An 
old  pink  linen  dress  which  at  one  time  might  very  well  have  filled  the 
purpose  of  a  fine  dusting  cloth  was  transformed  into  two  lovely  little 
dresses  that  lasted  all  summer. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  it  pays  to  buy  all  knit  under- 
garments for  the  children  and  to  make  their  outer  garments.     I  feel  that 
it  is  an  economy  to  buy  good  shoes  regardless  of  the  cost  for  they  fit 
better  and  last  longer.     Of  course,   special  attention  must  be  given  to 
fitting. 

Keeping  our  family  well  dressed  on  a  reasonable  budget  has  required 
a  great  deal  of  planning,*  careful  buying  and  some  home  sewing  and  remodel- 
ing. 


THE  IGLATIOH  OF  lAITD  PIAIIIIIITG  TO  ECOITOMICS 

Radio  Talk  for  Parm  &  Home  Hour 
"by  Frederic  A.  Delano 
Vice  Chairma.n,  national  Resoijxces  Board. 
Fel^mary  15,  1935. 

When  I  speak  in  public  on  so  high-so"anding  a  title  as  has  "been  assigned 
to  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  either  apologize  or  explain. 

I  first  Decame  interested  in  the  subject  of  city  planning  oecause  as  a 
railroad  man  I  was  interested  in  the  development  of  railway  terminals  in  zhe 
large  city  of  Chicago.     Our  prohlem  then  was  to  try  to  develop  the  terminals 
of  twenty-six  trunk  line  railways  so  that  they  would  more  effectively  serve 
the  city  and  avoid  unnecessary  competitive  v/astes.     ?rom  that  "beginning,  I 
"became  involved  in  fiie  larger  question  of  the  future  of  Chicago  and  how  o-or 
city  co'^jld  get  the  "best  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  funds.     It  is 
not  ijnnat-^jral  that  ray  whole  concept  of  planning  "oecame  "broader  as  I  progressed, 
rirst,  the  city  planning  soon  em'braced  the  entire  region  aro'ond  the  city,  and 
from,  that  vie  natiorally  thought  of  a  region  which  wo^ald  include  large  parts 
of  the  State,  or  even  a  group  of  States.     Fifteen  years  later  I  "became  actively 
interested  in  the  plan  of  the  ITew  York  Region,  emoracing  parts  of  t"nree  States 
and  tY/enty- seven  co'onties.     I;:ore  recently,  m.y  interests  have  "been  in  the 
Washington  region,  and  finally,  in  the  last  year,  with  m.any  highly  competent 
colleag;^es,   in  the  larger  tt.sk  of  nation-wide  planning. 

You  all  know  that  out  of  this  project  of  national  Planning  grew  the  idea 
tnat  we  s'nould  attem.pt  to  make  an  inventory  of  our  national  resources,  and  "by 
national,  as  the  President  pointed  out,  was  m.eant  not  only  the  resources  which 
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nature  gave  us,  "but  also  our  human  resources.     It  has  "been  pointed  out  h;/  some 
commentators  that  some  of  our  States,  comparaoively  poor  in  natui'al  resources, 
are  very  rich  in  human  resources,  and  ^it  is  a  v/ell  known  "biological  fact  that 
races  which  have  "become  hardy  ^ander  difficult  climatic  conditions  show  signs 
of  softening  and  weakening  Y/hen  transferred  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
conditions.     It  goes  without  saying  that  while  planning  of  physical  resources 
is  a  difficult;  pro"blom,  the  planning  of  himan  resources  and  the  relations  of 
physical  to  human  resources  involves  many  complex  considerations.    What  we 
may  call  the  economic  implications  or  the  social  effects  of  this  or  that 
policy  are  decidedly  important. 

As  President  Lincoln  pointed  out,  our  forefathers  fo^unded  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  social  eqimlity,  or  as  he  said  in  that  famous 
G-ettysb-org  address  -  I  quote: 

"A  nev/  nation  conceived  in  li"berty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  eq^oal  *  *  n. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  m.an  has  ever  stood  up  hcforo  any  audience  \villing  to 
assert  that  that  principle  of  social  equality  was  a  failure  or  an  iridescent 
dream  which  should  he  discarded; — even  though  many  admit  that  it  is  an  ideal 
which  has  never  heen  completely  realized  here  or  anywhere  else,  we  all  "believe 
it  is  worth  striving  for. 

Planning  for  the  future  is,  of  course,  not  a  new  idea.     All  grea,t 
executives,  whether  in  the  Government  service  or  in  private  "business,  have 
realized  its  importance.     It  was  the  game  of  kings  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  many  a  ruler  had  a  Machiavelli  at  his  elbow  to  counsel  him  the  wise  thing 
to  do  and  v/hat  to  avoid. 
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In  the  t\7entieth  century,  we  in  America  find  ourselves  facing  ver;>^  different 
problems  from  those  faced  "by  cur  ancestors  for  not  -until  the  twentieth  century 
did  we  realize  that  we  had  ran  riot  in  our  land  of  opport-unity .    We  had 
tamed  the  forests;  v;e  had  exploited  our  minerals,  -  rarely  even  listening 
to  those  v/ho  cautioned  the  necessity  of  conservation.    We  thought  there 
was  an  abunda.nce  for  a.11  with  no  need  of  planning  or  caution.  Apparently, 
when  v/e  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having  tasted  of  all  the  opport-unities 
in  the  intervening  territory,  v/e  were  thrown  hack  on  ourselves,  and  for  the 
firso  time  planning  "became  an  economic  necessity,  unless  v/e  still  choose  to 
"believe  in  the  doctrine  of  "Everyone  for  'nim.solf  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost".    Broadly  speaking,  planning  concern?  itself  wioh  land  use  and 
the  use  of  land,   of  course,  includes  the  use  of  the  'waters  within  that  land, 
for  land  v/ithout  v/ater  is  a  desert  -  a  "bo-ondless  v/aste.     Land  planning 
includes  the  great  agric-'uLt-uxal  prolilems  of  what  lands  are  "best  suited  for 
certain  crops  and  what  for  other  uses;  what  lands  should  "be  used  for  grazing, 
and  what  reserved  for  forest  areas  or  recreation  purposes. 

More  than  half  our  people  now  live  under  ur"ba.n  conditions  in  cities 
and  tov;ns  in  excess  of  2,500  inha'Ditant s,  "but  even  so,  the  total  area  occupied 
hy  the  cities  and  tov/ns  is  "but  a  small  share  of  our  entire  area.     Tor  these 
reasons,   the  intelligent  assignment  of  oui'  lands,  an  allocation  which  will 
prevent  waste  of  "nunan  effort  "by  preventing  the  use  of  land  for  unsuita'Dle 
purposes,  "becomes  important.     But  even  so,  there  are  many  a.ngles  to  the 
land  use  question,  including  use  of  all  our  water  reso'orces  for  o'ur  grea.test 
human  needs.    The  study  of  climate,  the  study  of  the  majiy  uses  of  water, 
the  study  of  mineral  reso-'arces  of  the  earth  and  the  "best  way  to  avail 
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ourselves  of  them;   the  study  of  the  generation  and  distrTcution  of  electricity 
in  the  most  economic  way  possible,  are  all  major  proDlems  which  must  he 
planned  for.     Eov/  to  educate  our  people,  how  to  stim.ulate  them,  how  to 
keep  our  scientific  and  social  research  in  advance  of  our  human  need.s,  how 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  for  our  people  and 
still  keep  alive  their  incentive  to  do  better  for  themselves  and  their 
fellow-men,  are  among  the  great  protloms  of  planning  hum.an  reso^jirces.  Fortu- 
nately, planning  is  a  Dig  enough  subject  to  interest  every  type  of  intelligent  . 
citizen.     It  is  all-inclusive  -  nothing  narrow  about  it.     It  used  to  bo  as- 
signed to  the  architects  and  the  engineers,  but  it  is  recognized  now  tha^  it 
has  a  v/ide  and  generous  appeal. 

Planning  presupposes  careful  study  of  our  subject  in  order  that  v.^e  shall 
make  no  m.istaiie,  but  also  that  we  shall  sec'ore  the  greatest  results  for  a 
minim-am  expenditure. 

Finally,  m.y  friends,  the  successful  achievem^ent  of  worthwhile  projects 
involves 

First,  the  caref-ol  gathering  of  data; 
Second,  the  interpretation  of  that  data,  and 

Third,  carrying  out  the  project  in  the  m.anner  thus  determined  as 
economically  as  possible. 
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DECISIONS,  DEMOCRACY.  ^IID  DlSCUSSIOil 


IT.  S. 


-  :■-      A  radio  discussion  among  M.  L.  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Roy  F.  Kendrickson,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of 
Information,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  Eebniary  IS,  15355  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture period,  ivational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "oy  HBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated 
radio  stations. 


Today  we  are  "beginning  a  series  of  programs  which  v;e  "believe  will  "be  in- 
tensely interesting  to  nearly"  everyone  in  this  audience.    The  series  will  continue 
for  six  'Tuesdays ■  after  today.    This  first  session  is  dedicated  to  telling  you  what 
it's  all  ahout.     In  the  studio  with  me  are  the  i.ssistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson;  his  assistant,  Mr.  Roy  E,  Kendrickson;  and  the  director  of 
info'-rmation  for  the  Department,  Mr.  M.  S.  Eisenhower.    Without  further  ado,  I'm 
going  to  asi^-Mr.  Eisenhower' to  take  the  microphone, 

EISEmo\ffiR: 

All  right,  Morse,  and  hello/  everyone. 

-   Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr,  Hendrickson  and  I  a.re  inviting  ourselves  into  your  homes 
today  to  discuss  discussion. 

That  is  what  this  series  of  radio  programs  will  "be  alDout  —  discussion  of 
some  fundamental  pro'blems  that  u^onfront  raral  people;  discussion  of  proolems  that 
cannot  safely  he  solved  v/ithout  discussion.    iJotice  I  say  discussion,  not  debate. 
In  a  de'bate  you  draw  sides  and  argae  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  the  thrill  of 
contest  and  the  glory  of  your  society  or  school  or  other  organization.     In  a  dis- 
cussion several  people-  tolce  part  as  individuals.    Maybe  no  tx70  persons  \7ill 
present  the  same  viewpoint.    In  a  discussion  you  seek  enlight erjnent ,  not  merely 
the  thrill  of  argument  or  of  congiiest  hy  decision  of  the  judges. 

Well,   this  sounds  pretty  abstract,     I  know  3/ou  want  to  get  down  to  cases. 
I  think  the  best  way  to  get  down  to  cases  is  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson  to  tell  you  what 
is  back  of  this  series  of  radio  discussions  \^hich  we  will  present  in  the  Tuesday 
Earrn  and  Home  Hours  during  the  coming  six  weeks.     Will  you  do  that,  M.L,? 


I'll  try,  Milton.     It  seems  to  mo  that  v/hat  is  back  of  the  radio  discussions 
is  a  vigorous  now  interest  in  fundamental  national  affairs.    Farmers  and  other 
people  are  thinking  hard  about  s^ach  matters.    They  always  do  in  times  of  crisis. 
Of  course,  they  want  ricrtinent  information.    But  they  also  want  a  chance  to  sift 
and  winnow  information  and  ideas;  to  find  out  what  other  people  know  and  see  what 
they  thiiik.    Very  fov/  people  nov/ada^/'s  are  dogmatically  certain  that  they  know  which 
course  should  be  folio v^3d;  for  example,  with  respect  to  our  foreign  trade,  few 
people  are  dogmatic  about  wliat  policies  are  wise  and  what  policies  are  not  so  xfise. 
Before  they  make  up  their  minds,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  they  have  considered  • 
every  alternative.  .  ■ 


— ooOoo — 


SALISBURY: 


WILSON: 


( over ) 
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So  a  demand  has  surged  in  from  every  quarter  for  a  way  of  carrying  on 
open-minded  inquiry.    Hundreds  of  discussion  groups  are  no^n  meeting  regularly  in 
farm  cormntinit ies.    Requests  for  assistance  have  come  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   They  have  come  , also  to  the  people-  in  "the  .Land  G-rant  colleges  and  uni ver- 
ities.   

Two  months  ago,   Secretary  Wallace  appointed  a  comiaittee  of  Department 
people  to  see  what  could  "be  done  to  meet  these  demands.    You  have  often  heard  the 
Secretary  express  his  faith  in  the  ability  of  citizens  to  solve  the  nation's 
problems  in  a  democratic  way.    Of  course,  the  truly  democratic  way  is  throtigh 
calm  consideration  of  facts  and  discussion  of  principles,  not  throiigh  passionate 
controversj^  with  hates  and  fears  rather  than  cool  intelligence  swinging  the  hal- 

Naturally,  the  Secretary  and  his  colloagu.es  in  the  Department  welcome^  the 
^evidence  of  interest  in  free  discussion.    But  we  had  some  misgivings  about  offer- 
ing to  help  citizen  groups  that  wanted  to  carry  on  p.iblic  discussion.    We  wondered 
if  a  Government  Depo.rtraont  responsible  for  executing  definite  programs,-  might  be 
charged  with  carr;^'"ing  on'  what  some  people  call  bureaucratic  propaganda.  "  ITdv/  -oror)a- 
ganda  was  the  furthest  thing  from  our  minds.    We  couldja't  bo  genuinely  interested 
in  discussion  if  we  wanted  to  carry  on  propaganda. 

So  we  turned  to  a  group  of  agencies  that  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  charged  with  self-seeking  in  advancing  the  cause  of  civic  educa- 
tion.    We  got  ' in  touch  7/ith  some  of  the  Land  Grant  colleges  and  universities  and 
found  that  they  stood  ready  to  help  the  citizens  of  their  States  organize  for 
discussion.    They  had  received  requests  for  such  assistance.    They  are  institii- 
tions  for  public  enlightenment.    There  can  be  no  question  about  their  unbiased 
attitude  toward  discussion  of  fundamental  issues. 

The  Department  committee  decided  to  give  the  colleges  and  universities 
whatever  aid  it  could.    Representatives  from  10  of  the  institutions  met  with  us 
early  this  month.    They  indicated  what  assistance  the  Department  might  give  them. 
They  especially  wanted  guides  for  the  leaders  of  group  discussion  in  their  States 
and  factual  material  on  some  of  the  qaest ions  'that  might  come  under  consideration 
in  discussion  groups.     We  agreed  to  f 'Ornish  these  two  types  of  aid. 

Uow,   let- me  emphasize  that  in  prepo.ring  a  guide  for  leaders  of  group  dis- 
cussion the  Department  is  not  seeking  to  forv/ard  anj^  of  the  programs  wiiich  Con- 
gress has  directed  it  to  administer.    The  Department  is  not  seeking  to  dictate 
the  choice  of  topics  for  discussion  by  any  group.    We  are  siniply  giving,  such  help 
as  v/e  can  to  aid  a  movement  that  seems  to  us  very  important  to  the  future  v;ell- 
being  of. our  society. 

3ISEMI0WSR:   '      ;    .  ;  -    _  ■  ■   .  ;  : - 

■     Well,  now,  M.L'.  ,  '  you  have  told  us  up  to  this  point  that  the  Department 
■stands  reaxly  to  give  som.e  assistance,  either  directly  or  through  the  Land  Grant 
colleges,  to  discussion  group  leaders  and  members.    This  assistance  will  be  of 
two  t^'pes.    One  'is  a  brief  g^aide  explaining  some  modern  methods  of  conducting 
group  discussions.'  The  other  is  a  fev/  summaries  of  fact  and  viewpoints  bearing 
on  fundamental  agricaltural  problems.    To  make  the  thing  more  specific,  will  you 
give  us  a  fev/  of  the  qaestions  concerning  wiiich  material  will  .be  supplied  by  the 
Department? 
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WILSOIm: 

Yes,  -certainly.    The  qiiestions  incj.ude  sucli  l-aiotty  problems  a-s  these: 
"W^n.at  hind,  of  -  foreign  trade'  policies  do  iiuerican  farmers  T/ant?" 
"Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  have  more  or  fewer  people  living 

on  the  land? " 

"The  farmer  aiid  the  consumer  of  farm  products;  what,   if  any,  are  their  ■ 

obligations  to  one  another?" 
"What  kind- of  a  rural  life  do  we  want?" 

Tough  enough,  those  questions.    A:.id.  I  can  assure  our  listeners  that  the 
other  questions  on  the  list*  for  wiiich  we're  working  up  me.terial  are  as  tough. 
How,.  M.L.,  one  last  thing.    You  haven't  told  us  about  the  relation  of  this  series 
of  radio  -orograias  to  the  general  disc-ission  idea,. 

Y/ILSON: 

Well,  we  hope  the  radio  programs  will  indicate  to  interested  people-  some 
methods  of  carrying  on  discussion.    The  radio  programs  won't  be  wrth  much  unless 
they  interest  people  in  carrying  on  discussion  for  themselves. 

EISEimWER:  .         ■       ■  - 

Seems  to  me  that  the  aim  of  the  radio  discussions  is  to  offset  the  bad 
effects  of  passively  listening  to  the  radio  and  the  platform  speal-iers,  and  not 
thinking  and  talking  things  out  for  yourself. 

Maybe  this  is  a  program  to  end  radio  tall^sIlM 

WILSON:  <        ■      '  ■ 

If  it  ends  mine,   that  v/ill  bo  something  gained  —  for  the  audience  at  least, 
but  I  Y/ouldn't  want  to  end  all  radio  talk-s  —  or  platform  speeches.    They  always 
will  be  im'oortant  and  necessary  in  civic  ediication.    But  wo  do  want  to  aid  and . - 
abet  the  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  the  Y;orth-while  ambition  to  express  their 
ideas  and  rub  tho  rou^i  edges  off  their  thihl'iing  by  the  process  of  discussion.' 

EISSLIHOWEH:  _ 

All  right,  then.  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  the  members  of  a  groiro 
can  get  the  most  out  of  discussion.  Soy  Hendrickson,  here,  v;as  in  on  the  sessions 
with  the  Land  G-rant  college  representatives;  he  has  made  some  studj^  of  what  educa- 
tors call  the  "techniques"  of  group  discussion.  Also,  to  reinforce  his  steel-trap 
memory,  he  has  with  him  a  copy  of  the  booklet  on  group  discussion  metliods  prepared 
by  the  Department  people.  Roy,  will  you  give  us  .a  brief  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  discussion  and  other  methods  of  civic  , ediicat ion? 

HEiroRICZSOlT: 

You  might  read  the  booklet,  Milton,   if  your  own  bull-dog  memory  has  let 
you  dov/n. 


( over) 
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You  know,   I've  read  tliat  boohlet,  2.ojm    But  our  listeners  haven't.  Maybe 
they'd  like  to,  and  I'll  ark  Ivlorse  to  tell  them  later  on  how  they  can  get  it.  But 
meanwhile,   I  helieve  the^-'ll  he  interested  in  a  further  explanation, 

HEITDSICKSOII:  .      .  :  ' 

"Very  well.    ITow  I  don't  suppose  the  general  idea  of  group  discussion  is 
conroletely  new  to  most  of  you  listeners.    You  have  heard  ahout  or  taken  part  in 
several  kinds  of  group  discussion.    One  kind  is  the  forura.    Another  is  the  "oanel 
discussion.    The  third  and  prohahly  the  most  effective  in  civic  education  is  the 
small  discussion  group. 

In  the  forum,  you  have  a  pretty  large- audience.    You  have  one  or  mare 
speakers  "oresent  their  views  in  a  more  or  less  set  speech.    After  the  speaker  or 
speakers  have  finished,  the  chairman  opens  the  meeting  to  discussion  hy  the 
audience.    The  people  in  the  aucliencc  either  express  their  own.  views,  or  put' 
questions  to  the  speakers. 

The  panel  method  is  also  used  with  large  audiences.    The  panel  is  a  group 
of  four  to  eight  people  occupying  the  platform  and  carrying  on  discussion  hefore 
the  audience.    -Tho  chairman  of  the  panel  keeps  the  discussion  from  straying  too 
far  or  winding  up  at  a  hlanlz  wall  hy  wtting  leading  questions,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  discussion  he  states  the  vieirooints  expressed  hy  the  memherc  of  the  panel. 

ITow,  ahout  the  discussion  group.    This  really  is  the  modern  eqaivalent  of 
the  cracker-harrol  confah  around  the  stove  at  the  cross  roads  store.    The  only 
difference  is  that-  you  have  a.  group  leader,  a  sort  of  chairman,  like  the  panel 
chairman. 

But  the  discussion  groxip  is  different  from  the  panel  in  that  every  one  in 
the  audience  feels  mu.ch  more  free  to  tcke  part.    The  group  is  small.     Its  members 
usually  know  each  other. 

EisEiiKoi^s:  -  \ 

And  the  leader,   if  he  knov/s  his  husincf^s,  makes  it  easy  for  each  one  to  put 
in  his  nickel's  worth*. 

HEi^HlCZSOlT: 

Yes.    You  have  read  the  booklet,  Milton.     Well,  as  Milton  says,  the  loader 
of  the  discussion  group,   if  he  is  on  to  his  job,  keeps  himself  in  the  background, 
and  draws  out  opinions  from  the  10  or  20  or  30  people  present.    Pie  ste-os  in  only 
to  mal'ce  certain  that  everyone  understands  the  things  to  be  discussed;  that  all 
who  have  opinions  express  them,  'and  that  the  session  winds  up  with  a  good  mammary 
statement  of  the  main  points  advanced.    He  can  either  maJso  the  sumiiiary  himself ,  ■ 
or  ask  someone  in  the  group  to  mcke  it.    The  leader  has  one  other  important  func- 
tion —  to  see  to  it  that  the  fact s  relating  to  the  subject  under  discussion  a,re 
available . 
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EISEmOYffiR: 

Thanks,  Roy,    Vie  haven't  time,  I'm  afraid,  to  go  further  v/ith  discussion  of 
methods*    But  I  wish  you  would  close  with  an  explanation  that  will  mslie  clear  the 
reaisons  7/hy  people  want  g,TdUv  discussion  of  affc.irs  end  issues;  why  they  are  not 
content  v/ith  the  older  methods  of  lectures,  debates,  and  so  on. 

HEn)EICKSOII:       '     ■  ■  ' 

... There  are  three  reasons,   I  should  say*    The  first  one  is  tha.t  right  nov/, 
people,  as  M,  L.  coiament ed, '  are  not  do^^inatically  certain.    But  they  want  to  make 
intelligent  decisions.    That  leads  them  to  wish  to  tokc  part  in  discussion,  rather 
than  just  sitting  and  ■"absorbing.   -Tor  such  people  the  lecture  mbthod  doesn't  fill 
the  bill. 

l\for  does  the  debate  sat  isfy' them.  They  want  to  hoar  a  wide  variety  of 
points  of  vie\7  on  the  subject.  The  debate  docsnH  offer  this  vo.riety,  for  it 
matches  points  loro  with  point s' con,'  instead  of  canvassing  all  points  of  viov/. 

And  just' presenting  facts  doesn't  meet  the  needs  of  the  persons  vixio  ivish 
■^discussion.    They  want  not  only  facts,  but  judgraonts  aiid  opinions.    They  get  judg- 
ments and  opinions,  as  \7ell  as  fa,cts,  from  talcing  part  in  discussions. 

EISEmOWSR: 

Thanks,  again,  Roy.    ITow,  to  sulti  up  the  main  points  mq  have  made  today: 
Eirst,  there  is  growing  demand,   especially  from  farm  people,   for  opportunity  to 
meet  together  and,  by  use  of  modern  discussion  methods,  to  clarify  their  thinking 
on  numerous  fundamental  problems.     Second,  tliC  Department  and  some  of  the  Land 
Grand  Colleges  are  ready  to  give  some  help  to  icvnxi  and  other  pocple  xiho  wish  to 
organize  grour)  discussion.    This  help  will  take  the  form  of  a  booklet  on  methods 
and  some  information  on  several  topics.    Third,   in  offering  this  help,  the 
Department  is  not  trying  to  dictate  the  development  of  any  program  but  is  trj^ing 
to  help  those  who  wish  to  fulfill  their  dLitios  as  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
Fourth,   in  the  Tuesday  Fa^m  and  Home  Hour  programs  for  the  next  six  v/eeks,  we 
shall  present  brief  discussions  aimed  to  bring  out  the  various  viovr^oints  on  six 
different  fundomental  agricultirral  problems.    Their  aim  will  not  be  to  urge 
adoption  of  any  one  viewpoint,  but  to  indicate  vrhat  the  different  vicvrooints  are, 
and  to  show  hov/  they  m.ay  be  brought  out  in  a  discussion  group,  by  a  loane  1 ,  or  at 
a  forum  meeting.    Finally,   if  ouiy  of  ^^ou  want  the  mimeographed  booklet  on  methods 
of  group  discussion,  you  mo,;'  get  it  by  sending  a.  request  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    TJill  you 
repeat  that  address,  liorse. 

SALISBURY: 

Yesa    Here  it  is.    Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Deoartment  of 
Agriculture,  Yi/'ashington,  D.  C.     If  you  v,'ant  the  mimicographed  booklet  on  methods 
of  group  discussion  send  to  this  address. 

Uov/  let  me  announce  to  you  that  on  next  Teusday,  we  hold  the  first  of  the 
series  of  six  brief  discussions  of  important  pi-oblems  in  A:ierican  agriculture. 
■  Secretary  Wallace  has  agreed  to  take  part.    The  remainder  of  our  discussers  will 
be  signed  up  this  week.    And  Mr.  Sisenhov;er  will  preside.    The  topic  for  dis- 
cussion is  "ITliat  kind  of  foreign  trade  policies  do  American  farmers  want?"  To 
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nako  it  more  Gi^qplicit,  I  presume  Milton  v/ill  ask  the  discussers  such  questions  as 
these:  - ;  , 

"'ifnich  is  ir.ost  iDrobrtaiit  to  Ai-jicricon  i arncrs  —  the  nation's  imports  or 
expo  rt  G?  " 

"Miat  will  he  the  effect  on  agricailture  in  this  country  if  exports  ccntinae 
to  decrease?"  .  '  '  ' 

"Why  have  exports  of  Anerican  fo-ru  products  fallen  off  in.  recent  years?" 

"Wliat  v/ould  happen  to  agriculture  in  -this  country  if  exports  sharply  in- 
creased? " 

"Do  ne  want  r.io re  irapo rt s ;   if  so,  of  v/hat?" 

"Fnat would  he  a  practical  foreign  trade  progran?" 

What's  your  ansv/er?     I'n  sure  I  wouldn't  know  what  nine  was  to  several  of 
those  tough  ones.    TTe'll  see  next  Tuesday  what  sone  of  the  discussers  have  to  say 
ahout  then. 


^.mT  THS  TEST  VIR&IiTIA  EXTEITSIOH  SERVICS  IS  DOI.ITG  TO  AID  FAPiCEHS  IF 

-.-    ■                 ECOITOMIC  ADJUST:.ffiI^"T  o- 
  c 

..  A  radio  talk  Id:/  F-  D-  Proinme ,'• 'iDean  ana -Director ,  Extension  Service-, 
Morganto\wi,  ^est  Virginia,  delivered -in  the  land-Grant  Collea-e  radio  program, 
FebruaTv  20,  1935,  and  •'broadca-st  over  a  network  of  "4S  associate  ITBC  radio 
stations. 

— ooOoo —  .. 

"  A  , new;.- -problem,  was  presented  to  the  Extension  Service  in  ^.7est  Virginia 
with.-the  coming,  of .  the  national  adjustment  programs  for  agriculture,    '."^hen  a 
:gtate  produces  less  v/heat,  corn,  and  pork' than  is  needed  for  home  consumption, 
it  seems  proper  to  raise  the  question:    Whv  reduce  production  in  a  deficit  area? 

.Tha.t  was  ,our  problem.    Erom  the  national  viewpoint  the  reasons  for 
production  control  were  good  and  sufficient,   out  when  we  rpplied  thorn  to  "Test 
Virginia  it  seemed  like  asking  a  thin  man  to  make  a  reducing  treatment  for  the 
good  of  0.  neighbor  who  was  over-weight. 

Our  group  of  speciali  st  s  ■  at  the  college  argued  the  m-tter  at  length  .^.nd 
finally  agreed  that  perh'^.ps  a  change  of  diet 'might  help  the  thin  man  as  well  .o-S 
the  fat  man.    At  least  it  seemed  worth  trying:    ITith  v/heat  at  the  markets  bring- 
ing less  tha^  40  cents  per  bushel,  corn  selling  .at  about  30  cents,  and  hogs  as 
low  as  ^3.00  per  hundred  pounds,  conditions  couldn't  be  rmch  worse. 

Now,  thr.t  the  initial  sta.ge  of  the  adjustment  is  pa.ssing  we  look  ba.ck  at 
our  part  in  helping  to  promote  the  control  prograjii  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
West  Virginia,  farmers  who  signed  and  will  sign  contracts  for  production  control 
will  share  in  approximately  a  million  dolla.rs  that  have  been  and  will  be  d.istri- 
buted  in  the  sta„te  in  the  v.\ay  of  adjustment  paj-ments-     In  a.ddition,  the  income 
of  farmers  throughout  the  state  v:as  increa.sed  about  two  and  a.  half  million  dolla.rs 
in  1934  because  of  better  prices. 

The  greatest  va.lue  of  economic  adjustment  for  a.griculture ,  however,  lies 
ahead,    For  years  we  have  been  nibbling  a.t  the  la.rger  problems  of  balanced  farm- 
ing and  lanc?-use  v/ith  indifferent  success,    "^e  have  prea.ched  home-grown  feeds- 
and  foods,  lime  and  legames,  p-^sture  improvement  and  reforestation  for  steeper 
lands,  and  our  preaching  ha.s  in  a.  large  mea.sure  fallen  on  the  thin  soil  of  in- 
action. 

The  adjustment  programs  are  proving  new  and  effective  tools  for  preaching 
the  gospel  of  economic  agricultural  production.    They  make  clear  the  inter- 
relation of  individual  farms  to  the  farm.s  of  the  community,   state,  and  na^tion,  anc 
help  farmers  to  take  stock  of  their  own  operations  and  to  plan  better  systems  of 
management.     In  TiTest  Virginia  nea„rly  five  thousand  fa.rmero  are  keeping  records  of 
their  farm  business  for  the  first  tim.e.    Ma.ny  of  these  farm.ers  are  new  clients 
of  the  Extension  Service,  and  som.e  have  joined  forces  with  their  neighbors  in 
their  first  cooperative  adventure  a,s  a  result  of  the  a.djustment  -ol.an. 

Rapid  progress  in  achieving  some  of  the  long-time  goals  now  seens  assured. 

Economic  adjustment  lias  not  only  provided  new  direction  for  the  program  of 
bettor  farming  in  7est  Virginia;  it  has  also  offered  new  opportunities  far  the 
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Extonsion  Service  to  aid  tlie  part-tino  or  suosistence  farner. 

Earlv  in  tno  depression,  "''before  nationnl  relief  was  "began,  the  Hest 
Virginia  Extension  Service  sa\7"a' new  field  of  usefulness  in  promoting  relief  C 
gardens.   "GardGnjclubs  \7era  organized  through-out  the  state  and  vast  quantities 
of  f ood' were'gr-O'.rn,  canned,  and  stored  for  winter  use. 

Cut  of  the  experience  gained  fron.  the  w-jrk  with  sulDsistence  gardens, 
honesteo.d  coir.Tanities  developed.    These  v/ere  followed  by  plans  for  rural  re- 
habilit-atioh  v.'ith  the  ai-n.  of  naking  dependent  raral  families  self-sup-oorting. 
Althougih  other  agencies  have  assumed  the  direction  of  the~3  activities  the 
Extension  Service  acts  as  adx?-iser  and  carried  a  considerable  share  of  the  work. 

The  phase  of  land  pl.-^nning  which  ains  to  retire  v7orn-out,  unprofitable 
lands  fron  agriculturn.l  use,  and  to  provide  better  lands  for  people  formerly 
condemned  to  live  on. poor  lands,  offers  a  further  opportunity  for  social  and ^ 
economic  adjustment  in  Vest  Virginia. 

On  the  brighter  side,  the  possibilities  of  recreating  some  measure  of 
the  virgin- paradise  which  was  W6st  Virginia's  heritage  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
saw  mill,  it  he  slash  heap,  the'  forest  fire,  and  the  polluted  stream,  has  stirred 
the  ir-iagination  of  the  .nature  lover  and  all  forward-looking  people. 

National  economic  planning  for  recreation,  reforestation,  and  better  use 
of  good  land;  for  self-support  biy  under-privileged  people;  for  "balanced  produc- 
tion and  more  profitable  farming- :ias  brought  new  visions  of  usefulness  to  the 
Extension  Service  of' Vest  Virginia. 


t 


R  e  G      I  V  E  D 

mT  SHARE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  IS  THE  FARMER  aETTIjTG^  ^^^^cutee 


A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  R.  B.  CorlDett,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  College  radi(| -pro-gr^^^^e 
20,  1935,  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of       associate  NBtTTaSTio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

Suppose  you  are  the  person  responsible  for  the  farmers' 
welfare  in  the  United  States.    How  would  you  undertake  the  great 
task  of  seeing  that  agriculture,  that  part  of  our  national  life 
which  has  not  known  prosperity  since  1920,  gets  a  square  deal? 

Your  problem  will  lead  you  iramediatdly  to  a  consideration 
of  the  relationships  between  agriculture  and  other  parts  of  our 
national  life.     You  will  be  asking;     "What  share  of  the  national 
income  should  go  to  agriculture?"     If  one  fourth  of  our  people 
are  working  on  farms,   should  one  fourth  of  the  total  national  in- 
come go  to  these  people?    A  national  leader  has  recently  said: 
"Farmers  will  have  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income  whan  their 
ahare  is  sufficient  (1)  to  maintain  a  flow  of  production  in  balance 
with  the  needs  of  a  maximum  consumption ;'( 2)  to  provide  for  decent 
human  living,  and  (3)  to  achieve  these  ends  without  impoverishing 
the  soil."     I  doubt  if  anyone  v/ould  disagree  with  this,  but  it 
will  not  answer  your  question.    You  must  decide  how  many  dolls.rs, 
or  what  percentage  -of  the  total  income  of  the  country  should  go  to 
farmers . 


In  1932  agriculture  received  a  total  of  $4,300,000,000  and 
this  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  income  v/hich  agriculture  received 
before  the  depression.     The  estimates  for  193^  indicate  that  farm 
income  has  risen  to  over  six  billions  of  dollars.     That  seems  like 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  let  us  find  what  part  it  v/as  of  the 
total.     The  $4,300,000,000  in  I932  represented  only  8  percent  of 
our  national  income,  and  the  increase  in  193^,  v;hile  r^^presenting 
approximately  a  ko  percent  increase  in  dollars,   raised  the  farmers' 
share  of  the  national  income  to  only  3-1/2  percent  of  the  total. 
Can  you,  as  the  person  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  23  to  25  per- 
cent of  our  population,  be  satisfied  with  9-1/2  percent  of  our 
national  income? 

You  will,  of  course,   look  back  into  history  to  see  what 
agriculture  has  had  in  the  past.     In  IS50  when  63  percent  of  the 
gainfully-employed  people  in  this  country  were  doing  agricultural 
work,   the  share  of  the  national  income  that  went  to  these  people 
was  about  35  percent.     In  I90O  the  percentage  of  people  on  farms 
had  dropped  to  36  percent  of  our  total  population.     This  36  percent 
received  about  20  percent  of  our  national  income.     In  1932,  which 
was  the  worst  year  of  the  depression,   the  best  estimates  indicate 
that  21  percent  of  our  total  working  population  was  on  farms  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  only  g  percent  of  the  national  income  was 
obtained  by  these  people. 
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As  you  study  these  f  igures  you- v/ill  see.  that  over  a  period 
of  years  the  farmer's  share  of  the  national'  income  has  apDroxiinp.ted 
a  little  more  than  half  the  percentage  of  the  working  population 
employed  in  agriculture.     That  is  something  to  cause  one  to  stop 
and  think.     On  a  man  to  man  basis  farmers  have  received  about  half 
of  what  other  groups  have  received  of  our  national  income.. 

Should  this  past  history  be  the  guide  to  what  may  be  expected 
for  agriculture  in  the  future?    Although  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  increasing  the  farmer's  income  in  the  lar^t  two  years, 
even  on  the.  basis  of  past  history  aQTicultuTQ  should  ue  receiving 
nearly  two  billion  additional  dollars  per  year  out  of  our  present 
national  income.     We  are  striving  to  increa.se  OJir  national  income 
from  around  fifty  billions,  which  is  the  present  figire,   to  m.ore 
than  seventy  billions  of  dollars. 

Those  who  are  working  m.ost  closely  with  this  problem  feel 
that  agriculture  must  get  about  five  billions  of  dollars  of  tnis 
increase  of  twenty  billions  if  we  are  to  maintain  prosperity. 
Past  experience  leads  to  the  conclision  that  agriculture  must  be 
reasonably  prosperous  if  industry  and  the  ITation-  as  a  whole  are 
to  have  prosperity  for  any  period  of  time. 

As  the  person  responsible  for  agricultural  welfare  in 
America,  you  must  get  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  to  understand 
this  problem  and  to  help  you  reach  a  sound  solution. 


■a 
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j^"^  I       y>  v:  o  E  I  V  e  D 

.   .  EO?  FABIvI  FAMILIES  AKE  HELPED  TO  BECOIvS  SELF- SUPPORT IITG-  ^ 

:  A  radio  talk  "by  Paul  V.  Maris,  Supervisor  of  Field  ^jid  Information 
Service,  Sural  RehalDilitation  Division,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adrninis-  , 

tration,  to  be  delivered  in  the  Land-Grant  College  radio  program  February   .  j 

20,  1935,  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  associate  I^^BC  radio  stations. 

^       . .  — ooOoo — 

I  have  been  asked  how  the  needy  farm  family  is  helped  to  become  s^lf- 
sustpining,  through  the  rural  rehabilitation  division  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Adjninistration . 

Here  before  me  is  the  record  of  a  farmer,  who,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  moved  some  years  ago  from  Iowa  to  Missouri  and  bought  a  small  piece 
of  land  on  credit.    A  year  ago,  this  farmer  hpd  been  so  badly  beaten  by  the 
depression  that  he  had  practically  no  income  from  his  farm,  and  not  only  ^-ere 
he  and  his  fam.ily  on  relief,  but  the  man  from  whom  they  had  bought  their 
little  place  was  also  in  a  relief  administration  transient  camp,  largely 
because  the  purchaser  had  been  unable  to  pay  anything  on  either  principal 
or  interest.. 

This  year  the  farm-o^Tner  has  again  become  a  tax- payer  pud  a  parchaser 
of  merchandise  from  local  merchants.    The  mortgage-holder  will  be  -ble  to 
leave  the  transient  Ccijnp.    They  were  put  on  their  feet  by  the  rehabilitation 
program.,  the  keystone  of  which  is  self-help  a„nd  supervised  credit. 

Rural  Tehabilitation  combines  the  educational  work  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural aj'^ent  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  fi^jrn  credit  administration,  and 
thereby  trkes  the  man  who  is  an  impossible  risk  for  the  credit  agency  and 
makes  him  eligible,  through  careful  plannineg  and  close  S-.-pervision,  for 
rehabilitation  aid. 


This  client  of  rural  rehabilitation  has  bought,  or  will  buy,  from  hi s. 
local  merch.^nts  this  year,  $675.00  v/orth  of  food  not  produced  at  home.  He 
will  pay  $63.00  in  taxes  and  in  interest  on  his  mortgage,  and  $96.50  on  the 
mortgage  principal.    His  tax  payments  will  put  him  to  carrying  the  load 
ihich  he  had  previously  laid  upon  others. 


His  experience  typifies  one  way  in  which  the  farmer  is  being  helped, 
and  the  public  is  being  helped  by  the  rural  rehabilitation  program.  Final 
cost  of  this  program  is  only  the  cost  of  supervision,  if  the  client  repays 
the  investment  as  it  appears  this  one  ivill  be  able  to  do. 

But  in  most  cases  clients  will  find  it  hard  to  make  repa3/ment  without 
an  income  over  and  above  wha,t  he  ma.kes  from  his  farm.     It  v/ould  not  be  advisable 
to  crowii  the     600,000  farm  families  who  are  nov^  estimated  to  be  on  relief 
back  into  the  commercial  farming  from  which  many  of  them  have  been  ejected. 
There  are  a.lready  more  than  enough  farmers  to  grow  all  the  commercial  crops 
for  which  this  nation  can  find  a  mrket.    The  rural  rehabilitation  divi'sion, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lav/rence  Westbrook,  Assistant  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Adjninistraticm  Administrator  is,  therefore,  breaking  away  from  the  commerciaJ 
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farm  program,  and  is  placing  most  clients  not  alreac3y  engaged  in  commercial 
farming  upon  subsistence  farms,  '-^^here  they  will  in  general' grow  only  enough 
food  for  home  use.    The  aim  is  to  promote  industrial  employment  in  rural 
areas,  to  "bring  supplemental  income  which  will  complete  the  process  "by  ^-"hich 
former  relief  clients  become  self-sustaining. 

_An  entering  wedge  for  such  industrial  activity  is  the  rural  work 
center.    Two  ^eeks  ago  I  visited  such  a  center  at  Snellville,  Georgia. 
One  unit,  the  blacksmith  shop,  represented  an  investment  of  only  $485.00, 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  relief  administration  to  b-uy  equipment. 
This  shop  was  being  used  practically  to  capacity  by  rehabilitation  clients 
and  others  for  repairing  farm  tools  and  wagons,  horse- shoeing ,  making 
harness,  etc.    A  small  toll  is  charged  to  repay  the  relief  administration's 
original  investment  and  maintenance  cost.    Across  the  road  from  the  shop, 
women  were  busy  with  canning  equipment,  moved  into  the  basement  of  the 
school  from  a  plant  where  canning  of  drought  cattle  had  been  completed. 
Others  "ere  sewing,  or  malting  quilts  or  mattresses-     The  day  I  was  there, 
one  ^voman  walked  five  miles  and  back,  to  use  the  work  center  facilities. 

One  of  the  farmers  present  told  me  his  home  and  barn  were  badly  in 
need  of  repair.     "I  have  timber  on  my  place,"  he  said,   "and  I  am  willing 
to  don.ate  part  of  it  to  the  work  center  if  I  can  get  the  remainder  cut  into 
material  for  my  o'-ni  use.'^    I  ^-ras  happy  to  tell  him  that  he  could  do  so. 

''.Ye  Imo^  that  to  a  modest  degree  such  enterprises  will  compete  ^rith 
established  industries,  but  we  expect  the  public  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  give  and  tpke  —  giving  a  small  part  of  the  established  market  in  order 
to  take  the  greater  good  which  will  result  when  the  rehabilitation  client 
has  been  made  self-supporting,  reestablished  a^-^ain  as  a  tax-payer  and  as 
a  customer  of  his  local  business  institutions. 
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miHY  PROOMM  70R  TJC  ITOHT'BASTEHl  STATES  -  ( 

A  radio  talk  l3y  J.  E.  Carrigan,  Director,  Extension  Service, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  delivered . in  the  Land-Grant  College  radio  program, 
FelDruary  20,   1335j  and  "broadcast  Dy  a  network  of  US  associate  ITBO  radio 
s  tactions. 

— ooOOoo — 

The  dairy  progra^n  for  the  Northeastern  States  is  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  for  consumption  in  fresh  fluid  form. 

In  this  region  less  food  is  produced  than  is  consmed.  Ev.en  though 

dairying  is  the  m.ost  im.T)ortant  agricultixral  industry,   there  is  only  enough' 

milk  produced  to  care  for  the  fluid  m.ilk  requirements  and  part  of  the.  sweet 

cream  requirements.     The  supply  of  manufactured  dairy  -nroducts  comes  almost 
entirely  fromi  outside. 

The  dairymen  of  the  l^ortheast  are  almost  exclusively  interested  in 
producing  milk  for  the  milk  markets.     They  aren't  interested  in  producing 
butter  or  cheese.     They  aren't  interested  in  producing  evaporated,  con- 
densed or  powdered  milk.     They  aren't  even  interested  in  producing  cream. 
Of  course,   since  there  is  m.ore  milk  produced  than  the  markets  will  take  as 
milk,   it  has  to  he  sold  in  some  other  form  -  usually  cream.    But  the  area 
as  a  whole  is  a  fresh  fluid  milk  producing  unit.     Thus,   I  repea.t  tha.t  the 
dairy  program  of  the  Mortheast  is  producing  and  m.arketing  m.ilk  in  fresh 
fluid  form. 

Of  the  many  problems  connected  with  this  program,  I  am  going  to  con- 
fine what  I  have  to  say  to  one  -  that  of  getting  the  dairymen  of  the  ITorth- 
east  to-  share  their  fluid  milk  markets  equitably. 

Milk  consum.ed  as  fluid  milk  brings  the  highest  price,  milk  consumed 
as  cream  brings  a  lower  price  and  milk  consumed  as  butter,  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products  brings  a  still  lower  price.     Thus  there  is  a  great  incentive' 
for  each  producer  to  sell  as  much  of  his  m.ilk  as  possible  as  fluid  milk  and 
let  the  other  fellow  sell  his  supply  as  cream. 

This  ha,s  been  largely  overcome,   so  far  as  individ-jals  are  concerned, 
by  the  development  of  ^oroducer-cooperative  organizations  in  which  the  product 
of  all  members  is  pooled.    But  we  have  now  several  such  cooperative  groups 
functioning  in  the  territory.     In  fact  there  are  usually  several  such  groups 
selling  in  the  same  market.    Each  of  these  groups  wants  to  sell  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  product  as  fluid  milk  and  as  little  as  possible  as  cream. 
This  starts  price  wars  which  cause  unstable  m.arket  and  price  conditions  - 
bad  for  producer,   distributor  and  consumer  alike.     Some  of  these  wars,  or 
phases  of  them,  develop  between  states. 

This  unwillingness  of  individuals,  groups,   states  or  milk  sheds  to 
share  has  become  m.ore  intense  during  the  past  few  years  of  low  m.ilk  prices, 
and  as  a  result  state  and  federal  governments  have  been  brought  into  the 
milk  marketing  field.    Thus  we  now  have  state  milk  control  boards  and  federal 

( over) 
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marketing  agreements  and  licenses  atterrot ing  to  do  whr.t  the  industry  alone 
seemed  unaole  to  do,  namely,   to  "bring  aoout  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
milk  markets  "by  the  dairj^nen  of  the  iMortheast.  . 

This  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  this  region.     It  prevails  throughout 
the  co'ijintry.    Furthermore  it  is  not  the  only  problem  in  the  dairy  industry. 
There  are  many  others.     This,  however,  is  the. acute  one  at  present  and. the 
one  which  m.ust  be  solved  if  the  dairy  industry  of  the  region  is  to  continue 
on  a  stable  basis. 

Before  the  problem  can  be  solved,  dairymen,   their  leaders,  state 
m.ilk  control  boards  and  federal  license  administrators,  must  realize  that 
there  must  be  an  equitable,  or  fair  and  .just,   sliaring  of  the  m.o.rkets.  This 
does  not  mean  an  equal  sharing  since  such  obviously  wo'old  be  lanfair  and  in- 
equitable.    There  must  be  differentials  v/orked  out  on  a  fair  basis  as  between 
individual  dair^nnen  and  groups  of  dairymen,  between  stat-s  and  between  m.ilk 
sheds.     So  long  as  individ^jals,  cooperative  organizations,   states  or  m.ilk 
sheds  maintain  the  attitude  that  they  must  fight  to  obtain  every  possible 
advantage  for  themiselves,   there  will  likely  be  no  equitable  settlement  e^nd 
market  and  price  instability  will  continue. 

A  few  months  ago  a  permanent  ITortheastern  Dairy  Conference  was  organ- 
ized.    The  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to  draw  dairy  leaders  together  from 
throughout  the  l\rortheast em  states  so  t'riB.t  they  ma,y  discuss  their  comm.on 
problemis  and  plan  together  how  these  problem.s  m:ay  be  solved.    Already  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  m.atter  of  developing  coordination  b  etween  m.arket- 
ing  organizations,   state  mdlk  control  boards  and  the  federal  govemment  in 
the  market  sta,bilizing  program.    Much  remains  to  be  done  on  this  problem,  and 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  has  set  up  <a  continuing  committee  to  work 
on  it.     Other  m.atters  of  concern  to  the  dp.irymen  are  receiving  its  attention. 
Furthermore  this  Conference  stands  ready  to  represent  the  region  in  the  con- 
sideration of  any  national  dairy  programs  that  may  be  undertaken.     Eight  now 
it  is  focusing  on  this  marketing  problem  and  is  trying  to  develop  among  all 
groups  and  units  of  the  industry  a  realization  that  producing  and  marketing 
fluid  m.ilk  is  the  dairy  program  common  to  the  whole  region  and  that  there 
must  be  worked  but  an  equitable  sliaring  of  the  milk  markets  if  the  dairy 
industry  is  to  prosper. 
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SALISBURY: 


In  todqyVs  Parm,  and  Home  Eour  we  present  the  second  of  the  series  of  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  advancing  group  discussion.  Last  Tuesday/,  Assistant  Secretary 
Wilson  of  the  Depo.rtment ,  Hoy  Hendrickson,  and  Milton  Eisenhower,  explained  that 
the  aim  of  the  series  is  to  indicate  how  discussion  of  some  fundamental : agricul- 
tural problems  might  he  carried  on.  The  aim  is  not  to  urge  any  particular  view- 
,PQint  on  you.  It  is  to  encourage  you  to  gather  together,  for  discussions  of 
fundamental  pro "bl ems. 

"■■r  Our- discussers  toda:>  are  goiiig  tQ,i;restle  with  this  question:     "^That  Kind 

of  Po reign  Trade  policies  Do  American  Parmer s  Want"" 

Presiding  at  the  discussion  taole  is  K.  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of  infor- 
mation for  the  Department.    Carrying  on  discussion  will  "be  the  Socretar;^'  of 
j^riculture,  Mr..  Henrj/  A.  Wallace,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  .Agricultural 
Economics,  Mr.  iTils  A.  Olsen,   and  the  chief  of  the  AAA  press  section,  Mr.  Paul 
porter.    May  "be  if  the  urge  to  speaJi  explodes  in  ri^r  "buzzum,   I'll  join  in -with  a 
sapient  oosorvation. 

But  right  no\7,   I  take  my  seat  in  the  audience  and  yield  the  microphone 
.t.Q:  the  chairman  of  the  discussion  group  —  Hilton  Eiseiihcv/er . 

EiSSITOlVER:  -  ■  ■ 

TharJ£s,  Morse;  and  hello,  ever^/'one-. 

It's  not  news  to  anyone  in  this  audience  that  American  farmers  have- a 
heavy  staice  in  foreign  trade.    American  farm  products  valued  at  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  excorted  ea.ch  year. 

But  the  ansDunt  and  value  of  these'  exports  have  declined  in  recent  years. 
The  estimated  value  of  American  farm  products  exported  in  193^  was  less-  than  one- 
half,  of. .their  estimated  value  in  1529,  and  less  than  one-fifth  their  estimated 
value  in  1919-  ►  -   ..  ■•  '■  ■^■'■^ 

ITow,  everyone  agrees  that  this  loss  of  the  export  marhet  ho.s  heen  res-oon- 
■:Si"ble  for  a  considerable  part  —  though  not  all  —  of  the  distress  of  American 
agriculture.    Perhaps  .it  v/ould  be  profitable  to-  find  out  -  why  exports  of  our  farm 
products  have  fallen  off.  ... 
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WgII,  thoi-G  are  why's  "back  of  \7hy's,  iDut  ^tlio  first  reason  soems  to  "be  that 
many  other  nations  have  pat  up  harriers  against  imports*    Two  years  ago  the  econ- 
omists of  our  Biareou  drew  a  graphic  picture  showing  the  height -and  the  extent  of 
these  harriers.     Since  then,"  the  situation  has  hecone  worse.    Exchange  restric-' 
tions,   quotas,  tariff s, .  and  other  devices  keep  more  of  our  products  out  of  more" 
CQ-'jintries  than  two  years- ago  .    Agriculture  isn't  the  only  suffereri    For  example, 
one  of  our  hig  movie  concerns  finds  it  impossihle  to  get  the  money  due  it  for  . 
film  rentals  in  Germany  hecause  of  exchange  restrictions.    Dealers  in  wheat  and 
cotton  and  lard  are  in  the  same  fix,  only  they  don't  send  their  products  into 
G-ermany  at  all  since  they  know  the  people  there  who  want  them  can't  get  the  ox- 
change  to  pay.    Well,  I've  wandered  a  hit,  and  I.  haven't  gone  hack  of  the  trade 
harriers  to  e:cpose  what  holds'  them  up, 

POBTER:  '  ,  ;  ■ 

Well,  Hils,  there's  a  pretty  general  opinion  around  here  that  one  of  the 
chief  props  holding  up  those  trade  barriers  c'^gainst  our  farm  pro.ducts  is  our 
refusal  to  act  as  a  creditor  nation  should.    But  the  Secretary  really  has  prior 
rights  to  that  analysis  of  the  situation  —  he's  been  using  it.  for  more  than  10 
years.  ■     .        -  ■■ 

OLSSl\r: 

So  he  has,  Paul,  I  thinly  we'd  hotter  call  on  him  to  state  it  once  again. 
WALLACE: 

7Qir/  well,  nils,  Eere,  briefly,  is  my  viewpoint: 

In  191^9  we  were  a  debtor  nation.    We  owed,  net,  about  3  hillion  dollars 

to  foreigners.    Foreign  nations  took  our  goods  in  pas^ment  for  the  interest  on 

the  debts  we  owed  them;  and  also  in  return  for  goods  v/hich  we  imported. 

Daring  the  war  the  Old  World  called  on  us  for  great  quantities  of  farm 
and  factory  goods.    We  supplied  them.    The  result  was  that  we  put  Europe  in  our 
debt.    We  came  out  of  the  v/ar  a  creditor  nation,  with  some  ik  billion  dollars, 
net,  owing  from  ahroad.  -  .. 

Then  we  ho.d  to  choose  hetween  two  courses.    We  could  let  in  the  goods 
necessarj'"  to  pay  the  debts,  and  maintain  exports.    That  meant  cutting  down 
tariffs.    We  didn't  do  that.    We  took  another  course.    We  lent  money  and  left 
the  prohlem  of  collections  to  the  future.    By  the  end  of  192S,-  our  long-term 
creditor  position  was  more  than  lb  billion  dollars. 

The  loans  did  provide  a  temporary  market  for  our  exports*    We  were  paying- 
for  them  ourselves.    But  v;hen  the  loans  began  to  drop  off  after  I52S,  our  expoiiis 
hegan  to"  drop  off,  too.    Since  wo  kept  up  tariffs  —  even  increased  them  --  and 
loaned  less,   it  was  increasingly  hard  to  export.    The  decisive  s^nd  of  the  money 
lending  road  came  in  1930* 
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SISEmOWEH; 

There  seems  to  "be  pretty  substantial  agreement  in  this  group  that  our 
exports  have  dropped  off  first,  "because  of  trade  "barriers,   second,  "becau.se  we 
have  refused  to  act  as  a  creditor  nation  must,  and  third,  "because  we  are  no 
longer  payings  for  these  exports  ourselves  "by  lending  money  a'broad. 

!To\Y  this  question  occurs  to  me:     TTliat  will  he  the  'effect  on  agriculture 
in  this  cotintry  if  exports  continue  to  decrease? 

?OiSER: 

In  the  cotton  "belt,   long-cont inucd  decreases  in  exports  would  mean  that 
largo  numoers  of  people  in  the  cotton  ind"astry  would  have  to  find  other  ways  of 
making  a  living.     It  v/ould  mean  a  very  trying  time,   to  say  the  least. 

OLSSN: 

The  same  thing  would  ""oe  tr-ae  in  other  sections  that  are  geared  to  produce 
heavily  for  export  —  the  wheat  "oelt,  the  corn  helt,  the  export  to"bacco  regions. 
The  people  there  are  equipped  to  produce  more  of  these  crops  than  the  people  of 
America  will  huy#    Their  land  is  best  adapted  to  these  crops;   so  is  their  lahor. 
It  would  he  mighty  painful  to  cut  down  permanently  to  the  domestic  hasis. 

SALr^BURY: 

Is  that  necessarily  so?     I  may  have  misread  thorn,  "but  I  got  the  general 
impression  from  such  hooks  as  5ea,rd's  "Open  Door  at  Eome"  and  Crov;ther's 
"America  Self  Contained"  that  it  might  he  all  to  the  good  for  this  nation  if  we 
gave  up  the  struggle  to  maintain  exports  at  any  particular  level,  and  went  to 
living  at  home  and  trading  only  to  get  those  goods  which  we  must  have,  and  can't 
produce  at  home,  or  to  get  luxury  goods. 

POETSR: 

That's  an  oversimplified  statement  of  the  argument,  Morse. 
SAIISBUP.Y: 

I  grant  that.    But  what  I  said  does  represent,  hov/ever  roiighly  and  inade- 
quately, the  viewpoints  of  some  people  mio  have  hecn  mailing  over  this  pro"blem, 

OLSEiJ: 

Yes,  it  does.    That  general  idea  is  advanced  quite  forcefully  from  many 
different  quarters,    however,   I  woiild  say  that  the  people  v/ho  -out  it  forward  may 
underestimate  the  trouhles  that  v/ould  follow  from  trying  to  compress  our  farm 
plant  to  a  domestic  hasis.    Wouldn't  you  say  so,  too,  Mr.  Secretary? 

(over) 
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seches:ary: 

.  Yes,   I  have  said  it  a  number  of  times,   and  I'd  repeat  it  again.    The  people 
who  hold  that  point  of  view  helieve- >that ,  given, a  high  enough  level  of  per  capita 
income  in  this  country,  there  would  "be  a  sale  at  a  fair  price  for  every  "bit  of  our 
farm  and  factory  production.    That  mighty  he.  trae-for  factory  production.  It 

'  couldn't  be  tra.e  for  our  export  crops.    ITo  matter  how  high  the  buj^ing  power  of  our 
ovrn  people,  they  still  could  not  cons-t-mG  for  food  all  the  wlieat,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  produce.    Of  course  we  could  reduce  wheat  produc- 
tion to  a  domestic  basis  if  farmers  were  willing  to  pay  the  price.  .  33ut,   since  we 
can't  eat  all  our  wheat  or  v/ear  all  our  cotton,  we  can  sv;ap  what  we 'have  left  for 

.-something  v/e  want.  that  is,   if  wc  decide  to  follow  a  trading  policy, 

EISSITHDTrEH: 

I  take  it  from  what's  been  said  you  men  D^ree  pretty  well  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  our  export  markets  is  very  pairxful  to  agriculture;  although  there  is  some 
recognition  of  the  argument  of  those  v/ho  prefer  nationalism  —  retreating  from  thv' 
■foreign  market. 

Once  again  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  should  raise  another 
-question.    This  time  I  would' ask  yov.  gentlemen  v.hich  is  rxro  important  to  America;:-, 
farmers  —  the  nation's  imports,  or  exports? 

FOSTSil: 

■■■  A  good  qyaection  for  discussion.    Only  it's  something  like,  the  old  classic, 

"which  came  first  —  the  chicken  or  the  egg?"    Personally,  I  join  v.dth  feeler 
MacMillcji  in  tailing  a  firm"  stand  on  that  question,    Lt/  answer  alv/ays  is,   "I  don't 
care,"    But  you  can't  make  that  ansv/er,;to  your  question.     So  let's  leave  it  to 
the  economist. 

OLSEH: 

Well,  I  iaiow  in  advance  you'll  soy  the  answer  I'm  going  to  give  is  a 
tji^pical  economist's  answer.  But  here  it  is:  Both  imports  and  exports  are  impor- 
tant. It's  utterly  impossible  to  sa,y  that  one  is  rxiro  or  less'  important  than  thc- 
other.  In  economic  theory  we  slio^old  derive  the  greatest  -advanta^ge  from  importing 
the  goods  which  others  can  produce  i.iore  advantageously  than  we,  and  exporting  the 
goods  which  we  can  produce  more  advantageously.  Our  trouble  is  that  we've  acted 
as  if  exports  were  rx^rc  important  than  imports. 

SALISBURY: 

I  hate  to  be  obliged  to  appear  here  so  many  times  a.s  a. devil's  advocate, 
■  Maybe  I've  been  infected  by  reading  some  of  the  recent  critiques  of  the  classica". 
■theories,   especially  Board's  "Open  Door  at  Home","    But  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  idea  strongl^/'  developed  there  and  elsev/iiere,-  that  the  classical  theories  of 
natural  advantage  and  division  of  labor  can't  apply  so  well  in  a  world  of  m^ichin.- 
economy,  as  they  seemed  to  apply  in  earlier  tines.    Macliine  products  are  mach  the 
sar.ie  whether  you  make  them  here  or  in  Tir.ibuctoo,    Tnat  advantage  is  there  in 
trading  such  things  across  the  face  of  the  earth? 
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q    ■  A  ,  .......  ;    ':i  ':  ■     '         '  ' 

If  I  may  drop  in  aii  oTDservation  liere  in  a  sane  world,  v/itliout 

iDarriers  of  hate  and  suspicion,   the  other  countries  might  choose  to  develop 
products  more  in  line  with  their  o\7n  national  genius,  then  trade  those  goods  for 
our  machine  products  and  the  farm  goods  we  produce  most  efficiently,   instead  of 
setting  out  to  duplicate  our  production.,  ■  ■ 

OLSEN: 

I  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,   the  argument  you  have  advanced  along  this  line 
time  and  again  —  that  there  are  places  and  peoples  "best  adapted  to  producing 
many  different  things,  and  that  reasonable  exchangea,hility  among  them  works  out 
to  the  good  of  all  concerned.    Also,  that  efficiency  of  production  and  general 
welfare  are  fostered  by  mobility  of  trade.     I  believe  v/e  want  to  lieep  advanc'ing 
in  efficiency  —  keep  our  economic  system  d^niamic,  not  assume  that  things  have 
settled  into  a  static  condition  vmere  the,^-  v/ill  stay  forever.    I  recognize  that 
v/e  can't  control  the  policies  of  other  countries,  and  if  they  are  bent  for  one 
reason  or  another  on  imposing  barriers  in  the  way  of  trade,  we  have  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  realistic  way,   if  there  is  to  be  any  trade  at  all.    But  as  Milton  said 
a  while  ago,   there  is  this  substantial  agreement  among  us  —  tliat  you  mast  have 
imports  in  order  to  export,  unless  you  are  willing  to  give  your  stuff  away. 

POETER: 

The  cotton  belt  will  give  you  an  almost  unanimous  amen  on  that,  ITils. 
The  South  wants  to  keep  a  profitable  export  trade.  ■'■ 

SALISBUHY: 


Even  though,  to  do  so,  you  must  let  in  imports  which  will  cause  painful 
adjustments  in  manufacturing  industries?  xr---- 

PORTER: 


That's  an  unpleasant  way  to  put  it.    Rather,   let's  put  it  that  the  workers 
and  capital  in  some  uneconomic  machine  and  farm  industries  might  find  reemploy- 
ment in  efficient  industries  easier  than  the  workers  and  capital  involved  in  " 
cotton  production  and  handling  could  find  reemployment  in  other  agricultural  pur- 
suits, or  in  machine  industry. 

SECRETARY:       .    .  ...  -  ' 

Of  course,   let's  rem.ember  that  farmers  ha^ve  not  set  out  maliciously  to 
injure  industry.    Their  aim  is  simply  restoration  of  internal  balance  and  healthy 
international  trade.    To  get  tha.t,  we  need  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 
In  1929  we,  both  exported  and  imported  mach  more  than  we  do  now.     Without  injury, 
in  fact  v/ith  benefit  to  industry  in  general,  as  well  as  to  agriculture,   it  would 
bo  possible  to  climb  back  toward  the  1929  level,  provided  v/e  increased  imports 
more  than  we  did  exports.    Certain  very  inefficient  industries  might  suffer, 
ITo  matter  what  course  v/e  tal'ce  there  will  b.e  a  price  to  pay.    ITo  matter  what  cours 
v/e  take,   there  v/ill  be  protests  from  certain  highly  organized  grotips.    For  exam- 
ple, there  v/as  very  strong  protest  over  the  recent  trade  agreement  v/ith  Brazil 


( over) 
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"becaase  it  cut  nearly  in  half  the  foiiner  100  percent  tariff  on  manganese.  •  In 
fact,   the  protest  \7as  startlingly  loud  v;hen  you  consider  that  even  in  good  times 
the  domestic  manganese  industry  employed  only  some  35^  people. 

I  have  heard  the  plea  advanced  that  manganese  is  necessary  to  national 
defense,  and  therefore  we  should  keep  the  industry  going. 

G-ranting  the  necessity  of  manganese  for  national  defense,  wouldn't  it  he 
"better  then,  to  conserve  our  own  supplies  in  peace  time? 

EISEM0173R:  .     '    .      "  . 

It  would  seem  so.     Well,  we  could  have  a  lengthy  argument,  on  some  of.  the 
points  advanced  so  far.    We  have  pointed  out  several  different  schools  of 
thought.    One  holds  that  it  would  "be  Detter  for  the  nation  to  forego  "both  exports, 
and  imports,   save  for  a  few  items,  and  iDuild  up  a  self-su.f f icient  economy;  another 
that  the  pain' of  such  a  course  to  the  fo.rmors  growing  and  the  "business  men  handliii 
the  export  crops  would  "be  intolera'Dle,  that  in  order  to  avoid  such  intolerahle  pa^ 
we  have  got  to  admit  more  imports. 

OLSSH: 

I  would  add  that  such  a  course  would  not  onli^  "be  very  difficult  for  . 
farmers;  it  would  reduce  the  total  national  income, 

EISEMOWSR: 

Addition  accepted,    l\Tow  I  raise  the  question  —  what  might  we  import,   say  - 
ing that  y/e  do  v/ant  more  imports? 

SECEETAEY:  ' '  '  .       ,  :     ■  ^' 

There  is  the  question  which  'will  involve  farm  people  and  factory  people 
in  "bitter  conflict,  unless  they  are  a"ble  to  work  the  thing  out  coolly  and  intel- 
ligently, and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  one  tov^ard  another. 

We  have  been  saying  that  the  pain  to  agriculture  of  contracting  to  a 
domestic  "basis  would  be  very  severe.    But  the  people  in  agriculture  must  realize 
that  to  some  industrial  groups  the  pain  of  letting  in  more  imports  rail  also  be 
severe. 

If  we  go  nationalist  and  contract  agriculture  v^e.  shall  have  to  remove- 
Ho  to  100  million  acres  fr**m  export  crop  xDroduction,     If  we  go  all  the  way  toward 
redeeming  trade  in  farm  products,  v/e  shall  have  to  accept  nearly  a  "billion  doll-r.i-" 
more  in  foreign  goods  than  v/e  did  in  192S. 

This  would  necessitate  going  over  the  Whole  list  of  products  and  making  £. 
conscious  decision  as  to  what  kinds  mq  -jant  to  receive  from  abroad. 
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EISSilHOl^R:  .    .  •  .  ' 

But  I  take  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  not  advocate  going  all  the  way  to 
recovering  the  full  foreign  outlet  v/hich  v/e  once  .enjoyed  for  our  agricultural 
products?     In  other  words,  what  do_  you  regard  as  a  practical  foreign  trade  program 
for  agriculture? 

SECESTARY:  ' 

The  middle  course  is  prolDahly  oest  although  that  is  plenty  hard.    This  ■ 
would  mean  imports  exceeding  exports  hy  several  hundred  million  dollars  each  year^ 
In  such  case  we  would  need  to  keep  out  of  production  one  year  with  another  only 
about  25  million  acres  of  crop  land,   instead  of  3^  million  as  was  the  case  last 
year,, 

OLSEU: 

And  how  would  you  go  a'Dout  marking  sure  that  we  got  export  opportunities 
ahroad  in  return  for  importing  more? 

SSCBETARY;  '  ■ 

For  the  moment  the  politically  feasible  method  seems  to  he  through  the 
mechanism  of  negotiating  and  bargaining. 

SISEmoWER:  ■  • 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.    Now  we  must  close  this  session.    Let  me  repeat 
that  v/e  are  not  today  urging  upon  you  people  who  are  listening  any  particular 
line  of  thoLight.    We  hope  this  discussion  will  help  you  to  study  this  and  other 
fundamental  problems  for  yourselves.    i;o"7,   in  conclusion,   let  me  summarize  some 
of  the  views  brought  out  here,   as  well  as  others  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  in- 
clude in  today's  discussion. 

First,   some  peo"Qle  contend  that  the  United  States  must  live  at  home.  It 
must  produce  everything  it  needs,  buy  as  little  as  possible  from  abroad, 

fhe  second  view  is  that  the  United  States  is  part  of  the  v/orld,   tied  to 
other  nations  iDy  the  bonds  of  friendship,  of  humanity,  as  well  as  trade.     7/e  can 
only  achieve  maximum  prosperity  by  removing  trade  barriers,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Those  things  we  produce  most  efficiently,  we  ought  to  sell  abroad  as  w ^11  as  at 
home;  those  things  other  nations  produce  most  efficiently,  we  shall  want  to  buy 
from  them. 

A  third  point  of  view  is  that  the  old-time  internationalism  is  dead. 
Free  trade  is  impossible.    But  so  is  complete  self-containment.    The  only  way  out 
is  through  reciprocal  agreements  with  individual  nations,  to  build  up  an  inter- 
change of  goods  on  a  basis  of  mutual  advantage. 

And  some  even  hold  another  view,  namely  that  our  foreign  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  decline,  and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.    Our  farmers  can't  compete 
with  the  cheap  lands  of  South  America,  Russia,  Australia,    Europe,   striving  for 
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self-si-if f iciency  for  pu.rpose  of  defense,  won't  let  us  export  there.    Perhaps  no 
country,   including  the  United  States,  uill  attain  complete  self-stif f iciency; 
certainly  it  is  economically  unsound  to  try  for  it;  hut  that  is  the  world  trend, 
and  it  mu.8t  run  its  course.    The  only  thing  r;c  ciin ' do ■  i6  keep  our' export  acres 
idle,  or  in  grass  or  trees,  and  make  what  other  internal  adjustment s.  we  mast. 

There  are  a  hundred  variations  on  these  viewpoints.    They  will' come  to 
light  when  any  group  of  people  meet  to  te.11^  atout  this  topic,   "I'Tliat  Sort,,  of 
Fo reign  Trade  Policies  do  American  Farmers  Want?" 

SALISBUPYr      ■  '  '"""'^ ^V-   '    .         '.''Z-  .'. 

Thanlr  you,  Milton. 

Friends  of  the  Farm  and  Homo  Hour  audience,  you  have  heard  the  second  of 
a  series  of  seven  discussions  to  "be  given  in  the  Tuesday  programs.    The  aim  is 
to  indicate  some  of  the  methods  that  may  oe  follov/ed  in  group  discussio"^.  to  hring 
forth  the  various  points  of  view  held  hj/  people  in  the  group. 

At  the  request  of  discussion  groups  and  Land  Grant"  college  executives,  a 
guide  for  the  use  of  leaders  in  such  discussions  has  been  prepared  hy  the  Depart- 
m.ent  of  j^'riculture.     If  you  wish  a  copy  send  your  request  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

juuuuuL       :  •   -  • 
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^en  Congress  passed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  in  May,  1933' 
(among  other  conditions)  it  specifically  directed  the  Authority  to  make  surveys 
of  and  general  -plans  for  the  orderly  T]hysical,   economic  and  social  development 
of  said  Tennessee  Valley  and  adjoining  territory.    The  constraction  program  of 
the  Authority  included  the  "building  of  great  dams  for  navigation  and  flood  control 
and  the  salvaging  of  the  great  natural  resource  of  energ^^  which  these  dams  provide 
so  as  to  prevent  its  waste.    This  will  flood  so  manj^  square  miles  of  land  and  so 
change  the  physical  arrangement  in  large  d.rainage  areas  as  to  require  rchuilding 
of  highways,   railroads,  and  hrid-gest     It  will  moan  the  movement  of  people  from 
villages  and  rural  areas,  a  revamping  of  the  use  of  the  land. 

The  people  who  move  out  of  the  ilorris  and  vTlieelor  reservoir  basins  mast 
live  somewhere.    The  majority  will  wish  to  live  in  the  same  region  hecause  of 
similarity  of  waj^s  of  life,  whether  it  be  farm  or  forest,  manufacturing  or  business. 
Others  will  move  farther  away  to  seek  ncv/  opportunities^    There  is  a  chance  to  help 
them  all  in  making  a  wise  adjustment.    Those  who  move  from  the  IJorris  reservoir  will 
find  good  agricultural  lands  scarce  in  the  immediate  region.     We  want  to  see  these 
people  sacceed,  not  only  for  their  own  interest  but  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
welfare.    They  should  have,  and  are  being  given,  help  through  existing  state  agen- 
cies in  selecting  suitable  lands  on  which  they  can  make  a  living     or  their 
coming  will    prove  a  burden  to  communities  already  heavily  taxed  for  the  support 
of  schools,  highways,  and  the  like.     In  cases  where  people  from  the  reservoir  areas 
plan  to  move  to  distant  sections,  wise  guidance  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
Let's  help  such  people  to  get  a  new  sto-rt  in  life  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
own  knowledge  and.  ability.    Eemember,   it's  help  not  dictation  that  v/e're  offering. 

So  much  for  the  people,    TJhat  about  commanications?    The  Ilorris  reservoir 
will  flood  several  important  highways,  of  v/hich  State  Highway  #33       an  example. 
People  tro.vel  this  road  coming  from  considerable  distances.    We  had  to  consider 
their  needs  as  well  a.s  local  interests  in  relocatirig  this  highway.    Two  railroad 
lines  have  to  be  moved.    There  are  examples  of  other  adjustments  which  mast  be  made, 
but  these  ought  to  show  that  planning  is  needed*    Thro^ving  a  stone  into  a  pool  of 
water  causes  ever  widening  ripples  extending  outward  from  the  point  of  impact.  So 
likewise  do  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  constraction  of  each  reseirvoir  spread 
out  over  a  large  area  and  affect  distant  activities. 

Let  me  digress  long  enough  from  the  Tennessee  Vallej^  to  stress  the  human 
and  lifelike  side  of  Land  Planning.     It  is  not  just  a  theoretical  study  of  land 
use,  unconcerned  with  people  or  private  rights.     It  is  not  a  superimposed  plan  of 
perfect  highways,   recreation  areas,   comjuanit ies  and  farms.    Uor  is  it  new  in 
American  life,    l^horever  land  has  become  valuable,  man  has  attempted  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it.    The  early  IJew  England  settlers  carefully  planned  their  farms  and 
their  villages.    On  their  judgraent  as  to  location  their  lives  often  depended  just 
as  their  food  supply  hinged  on  their  knov/ledge  of  the  land,   its  fertility  and 
adaptability  to  crops.    Por  several  generations  after  the  opening  of  the  West  land 
was  so  cheap  that  planning  was  unthought  of.    Waste  of  natural  resources,  of  forests 
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and  minerals  during  this  period  made  v.b  increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  for  land 
conservation,  which  is  one  of  the  first  stages  of  Land  Planning,    Another  urge  to 
planning  came  in  the  rapid  increase  in  land  values  in  our  cities  and  suhurhs  in 
recent  decades,     (The  outstanding  example ^is  toihattan  which  was  'oou.ght  from  the 
Indians  for  $2^,00  in  trinl^ets  May  6,  l62b,  and  has  since  risen  to  values  unparal- 
lelled  in  the  history  of  the  world.)     Still  anot...er  development  leading  to  planning 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  great  scenic  areas  were  threatened  with  destruction  by 
private  interests.    Through  vdse  planning  many  were  pifesei'ved*    All  of  this  relates 
to  Land  planning,  and  is  an  expression  of  the  interest  of  society  in  the  use  of  the 
land.    The  gradual  piecing  of  the  pattern  of  land  use  togcthel'       lilre  the  pattern 

of  a  quilt  with  the  safeguards  that  are  needed  to  insure  reasonable  use,  has 

made  us  realize  that  Land  Planning  is  needed  to  cooi-dinato  the  Various  uses  of  land 
that  human  occupancy  requires.    ITo  longer  do  v/o  have  in  the  United  States  a  series 
of  communities  and  farms  fringed  by  unclaimed  wilderness.    The  good  lands  are  all 
occupied.    To  get  the  most  out  of  them  we  Americans  must  "be  intelligent  in  seeing 
that  each  parcel,   each  area,   each  great  region  has  its  rightful  use.    Tie  nmst  "bo,, 
SLire  that  the  ways  of  serving  the  land,  our  hisghways,   railroads,  can-  Js  and 
utilities  —  which  form  the  network  on  the  land  —  are  properly  located. 

The  national  Resources  Board  has  recently  issued  a  valuable  rer)ort  on  the' 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be  used  and  protected  to 
advantage.    These  broad  theories  and  gereralizations  must  be  tented  and  applied. 
One  way  to  find  out  the  practical  way  to  do  these  things  is  to  tr3'  in  an  area 
smaller  than  the  vhole  United  States  but  large  enough  to  contain  city  land,  farm 
land,  forest  land,  areas  of  scenic  ond.  recreational  value,  industrial  developments, 
varying  toTDography  and  climate,  and  a  diversity  of  people  and.  of  natural  resources. 
Such  an  area  is  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Tennessee  River.    Following  l-/he  Tennessee 
River  from  the  mountains  of  llorth  Carolina  to  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama  are  to 
be  found  problems  of  life  and  land  occupancy  as  varied  as  the  country.'-  at  large. 

A  farmer  to  bo  successful  must  ^rnov;  his  land.    He  must  be  familiar  with 
what  it  will  produce,  what  fertilization  it  needs,   its  rocks,   its  woods  and  all 
the  local  conditions.    Just  so  must  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  a  part  of 
its  water  resource  development  program,   examine  '.ind  understand  conditions  in  this 
Valley  in  which  there  live  two  and  one-half  million  people,   citizens  of  seven 
states.     We  are  now  engaged  in  finding  out  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  Va,lley.  ■ 
You  may  well  ask:     YfhaX  information  are  vie  getting  to  assisi;  the  people  in  making 
the  best  use  of  the  land?    We  are  working  v/ith  all  kinds  of  gX)Vernmental  agencies 
in  investigating  the  kind  of  land,  how  much  of  each  kind  there  is,   and  what  each 
kind  is  good  for.    We  are  gauging  the  rivers  and  rainfall,  and  studying  the 
climatic  variations.    With  the  assistance  of  the  G-eological  Survey  we  have  made 
aerial  photographs  of  the  whole  Valley  and  are  piecing  them  together  in  pictures 
so  we  can  get  a  "bird' s-e^^'e"  view  of  different  sections.    We  are  mailing  engineer- 
ing surveys  of  various  kinds.    We  are  mapping  forest  lands  of  different  classes. 
We  are  listing  and  analyzing  the  mineral  deposits.    When  we  are  through  we  will 
have  the  most  complete  inventory  of  resou.rces  of  any  section  of  the  United  States, 
available  not  only  for  our  o\m  use  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  concerned 
with  this  great  area. 

So  that  you  wonH  get  the  notion  that  when  we  get  this  data  together  v:e 
v/ill  then  miake  a  plan  and  call  it  complete,   let  me  state  that  a  land  plan  was 
started  with  the  earliest  pioneers,  and  v/ill  never  be  finished.    Daniel  Boone, 
choosing  a  trail  into  Tennessee  over  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
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unconsciously  planned  the  white  man's  first  highv/ayi    Pature  inventions  v/ill 
require  many  more  changes  in  highway  transport at "on.    Such  work  is  never  finished, 
ind  our  Land  Planning  in  its  fullest  sense  seeks  merely  to  sketch  a  pattern  from 
a  more  complete  ]inowledge  of  resources  v.hich  will  aid  people  to  maize  the  best  use 
of  the  land.    The  Plan  is  never  completed.    Every  highway,   every  puhlic  "building, 
every  subdivision  fills  in  the  details.    At  best,  we  can  se..:  merely  to  guide  and 
to  offer  the  complete  knowledge  of  conditions  that  has  been  gathered.  Private 
initiative  will  continue.     It  will  undoubtedly  i^iake  full  use  of  our  plans. 

^iHiat  are  v/e  doing  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
you  ask.    The  dains  that  are  being  built  for  the  purposes  before  stated  bring  many 
physical  problems  with  them.     Soil  erosion  rau.st  eventually  be  controlled  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  civilization  basfed  on  the  land.     Direction  and  assistance  in  attack- 
ing this  -oroblem  has  been  offered  to  everyone  of  the  ^;ne  hundred  counties  in  the 
Tennessee  Hiver  basin,  and  their  response  in  the  organization  of  erosion  clubs  and 
the  efforts  of  the  people  to  do  proper  terracing  on  their  farms  will  do  much  to 
stop  the  flow  of  our  top  soil  into  the  rivers  v/ith  consequent  silting  of  the  dams. 
The  people  themselves  are  doing  this  enthusiastically. 

Reforestation  is  an  important  part  of  erosion  control.    Under  TVA  direction 
three  million  seedlings  of  locust  and  pine  are  being  set  out  this  Spring,  with  the 
expectation  of  the  nurseries  providing  another  ten  million  young  trees  to  be  set 
out  in  193^'    Another  forestry  problem  that  is  receiving  consideration  is  the 
existence  of  scattered  tracts  of  badly  eroded  and  abandoned  shale  land  unsuitable 
for  farming.    There  may  be  several  million  acres  of  this  type  of  land  over  the 
Valley  which  occur  in  tracts  too  small  for  proper  administration  as  national  or 
state  forests.     It  is  hoped  that  some  policy  of  administration  can  be  worked  out 
so  that  those  lands  can  be  developed  as  protection  forests  to  reduce  silting  in 
the  reservoirs. 

In  our  land  Planning  work  we  are  checking  with  governmental  and  state 
agencies  on  their  public  works  programs.     Carrying  out  our  program  necessitates 
cutting  across  state  lines,    We  v/ant  to  be  of  as  much  help  as  possible  on  all 
interstate  problems  for  development  of  their  natural  resources. 

As  a  part  of  our  construction  prograr:i  we  have  built  the  to^rn  of  llorris  v.dth 
its  "Freeway"  connection  to  Knoxville  —  the  housing  development  at  TJheeler  Dam, 
with  the  new  community  at  Piclc^vick  Landing  Dam  under  way.    All  fit  into  the  picture 
of  a  better  use  of  the  land,  as  well  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  our  construction 
program. 

You  have  sensed  in  this  hasty  review  of  our  phr^sical  land  planning  work  a 
combination  of  "planning"  and  "doing."    In  that  lies  our  strength.    We  have  through 
our  construction  program  an  opportunity  to  provide  demonstrations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    We  are  not  restricted  merely  to  "paper  plan- 
ning."   ITnere  we  are  faced  with  the  physical  and  human  problems  that  affect  the 
changes  of  life  and  activity  through  construction  of  a  series  of  dai'ns  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  great  Tennessee  Piver  watershed,   we  do  have  a  real  opportunity  to  uut 
theories  to  test.     In  the  practical  solution  of  these  land  problems  may  be  found 
results  of  great  value  to  each  and  every  individual,  answers  to  the  question  of 
how  well  may  our  people  utilize  the  countrj^'s  resources  to  improve  standards  of 
living. 
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We  must  all  "be  interested  in  the  future  use  of  the  land  resources  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  strength  and  security  of  the  nation  must  depend  upon  our 
wise  use  of  these  resources.    We  are  passing  from  an  era  of  free  exploitation  of 
land  into  a  new  era  of  conservation.    The  old  frontier  has  "been  closed,  and  home- 
steading  has  practically  ceased.    The  remaining  parts  of  the  old  Puhlic  Domain  are 
"being  organized  into  grazing  districts,  forest  units,  and  "biological  reserves. 

A  new  frontier  must  "be  faced.  It  lies  "behind  us  in  the  areas  which  we  have 
exploited  or  unwisely  used  and  where  maladjustments  now  demand  attention.  A  new 
Pahlic  Domain  is  growing  through  reversion  to  the  State  of  tax  delinquent  lands 
and  the  necessity  for  pu"blic  controls  and  public  ownership  over  areas  which  have 
"been  misused  in  the  past  periods'  of  exploitation.  The  old  puhlic  lands  were  and 
are  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  new  Pu"blic  Domain 
and  the  new  frontier  are  pro'olems  primarily  for  the  States  to  face* 


For  some  years  enthusiasts  in  the  field  of  conservation,  students  and  teach- 
ers in  the  State  Universities,  and -loaders  in  a  variety  of  organizations  have  fore- 
seen this  change  in  our  land  pro"blems  and  the  necessity  for  State  organization  to 
meet  them.  The  Land  Use  Committees  of  the  Land  G-rant  Colleges  have  been  working  in 
this  field  for  some  years,  and  a  bopk,  entitled  "What  About  The  Year  2,000?",  pub- 
lished in  1929  by  the  American  Civic  Association,  points  out  the  fundamental  issues 
involved  in  the  new  pj.blic  land  policies. 

Now  these  various  individual  and  group  efforts  are  being  pulled  together  in 
the  State  governments  through  the  organization  and  work  of  State  Planning  Boards, 
and  in  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  National  Resources  Board,     With  leadership 
provided  from  the  experts  in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
through  assignment  to  State  Planning  Boards,  of  Land  Planning  Consultants  much  new 
data  and  many  significant  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.     The  State  Planning 
Boards  in  their  various  reports,  and  the  National  Resources  Board  in  its  report, 
have  been  able  to  lay  down  the  first  rudiments  of  a  general  planning  policy  for 
land  use. 

There  are  now  hk-  State  planning  Boards,   set  up  by  the  Governors  or  backed 
by  new  legislative  authority.    During  the  last  year  fifteen  laws  have  been  passed 
by  State  Legislatures  to  establish  State  planning  on  a  permanent  basis,   and  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  seventeen  additional  States.    The  State  Planning  Boards 
are  usually  composed  of  a  fev/  State  officials  and  a  fev/  private  citizens,  from  the 
State  University,  Land  Grant  College  or  private  life.     These  boards  have  almost 
invariably  set  up  special  study  groups  for  land  problems,  with  a  viev/  to  bringing 
together  inventories  of  the  State's  land  resources  and  to  outline  programs  and 
policies  for  their  more  effective  use. 

This  sounds  very  general  and  perhaps  ineffective,  but  the  methods  pursued 
"nave  always  been  directly  related  to  immediate  problems  and  possibilities.  They 
hove  dealt  v/ith  what  we  call  "problem  areas"  and  "settlement  areas."     It  is  hoped 
that  through  the  analysis  of  areas  where  something  seems  to  be  wrong  in  the 
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"balance  of  uses  or  economic  status  of  the  people,  we  can  find  v/ays  to  help  the 
occupants  and  m-akie  more  effective  use  of  the  land  resources.    This  is  not  aim- 
less planning,  because  there  is  a  real  chance  of  our  "being  ahle  to  do  something 
about  these  problem  areas  through  the  Submarginal  Lond  Purchase  Program,  National 
Forest  purchases,  grazing  district  organization,   Soil  Erosion  Service,  and  similar 
land  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  working  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
There  is  a  chance  to  give  the  people  who  are  now  fighting  against  fate  on  lands 
that  will  probably  never  give  them  a  decent  livelihood  a  real  opportunity  to  better 
their  conditions  and  provide  for  their  ovrn  future. 

At  the  sane  time  that  the  State  Planning  Boards  arc  studying  problem  areas, 
they  are  also  seeking  to  find  the  best  lands  for  new  settlement  or  for  closer 
settlement.    The  Land  Consultants  assigned  to  the  State  Planning  Boards  are  hard 
at  work  on  that  part  of  the  program  also.    Through  the  various  Federal  resettlement 
agencies  of  Rural  Rehabilitation,   Subsistence  Hom-esteads,  and  the  P.ecl agnation 
Service,  we  can  do  something  about  settlement  areas,   so  that  this  planning  also  has 
a  practical  significance.    The  States  can  do  much  to  help  through  encouragement  of 
zoning  by  counties  and  local  governriental  units,  through  consolidation  of  county 
governments,   school  districts,   etc.,  with  consequent  reduction  in  the  costs  of 
government,  and  through  more  equitable  lav;s  on  tax  delinquency,  which  would  clarify 
the  State's  title  to  delinquent  lands  and  permit  energetic  steps  tov/ards  better  use 
of  the  area. 

The  frontier  is  always  an  area  of  hardship.    The  problems  of  the  new  fron- 
tier are  due  to  maladjustment  of  land  use  or  the  economic  status  of  the  people  who 
live  in  problem  areas.    The  new  public  domain  is  growing  out  of  the  reversion  of 
these  lands  to  public  ownership,  v^hether  through  tax  delinquency  or  purchase. 
We  must  restore  the  productive  capacity  of  this  new  public  land  as  a  State  and 
national  resource  and  find  effective  use  through  forestry,   recreation  and  other 
means  for  the  lands  v.hich  are  no  longer  fit  for  crops. 

This  is  the  great  program  for  land  conservation  on  which  the  State  Planning 
Boards  and  the  Federal  Government  are  nov/  cooperating. 

•I  II  'I 
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^  I       S.  13epar.m8ut  of  AgrioTiltuxe 

^^^nf^  OUR  ^-H  GABJDEIIS  ARE.. .SUCCESSFUL  -DE1I0HS?RATIQITS   


A  radio  talk  iDy  Wilma  Fyan,  ^-H  cIu'd  girl,  Allegany  C&wrbyTl'^^la-nci , 
delivered  in  the  National  U-H  Club  Radio  Program,  March  2,  1935  ^^"^  broadcast 
by  a  netv/ork  of  59  associate  IIBC  radio  stations. 

-o-o-O-o-o- 

¥e  have  learned  that  it  is  cheaper  to  plant  oiir  gardens  so  that  we 
may  have  fresh  foods  for  our  table  and  fresh  vegetables  to  can.     The  food 
bill  is  the  biggest  item  of  oxoonse  in  our  homo.     This  is  lessened  by  having 
our  own  gardon.     "i/Ioney  savod  is  rnonoy  made"  you  know,  and  by  having  a 
garden  v/e  form  habits  of  thrift .     Our  family,   including  Father,  Mother,  and 
five  children,  like  ovory  other  American  family,  must  be  properly  fed  to  be 
happy.     This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  having  throughout  the  year,  a.n 
available  supply  of  fresh  a,nd  proper  foods  from  the  gardens. 

The  fatner  of  a  Maryland  U-H  girl  w^as  out  of  employment.     This  girl 
came  home  from^  a  4-h  Club  m^^oting  and  talked  enthusiastically  about  the 
garaen  project  and  showed  the  garden  bulletin  to  the  family.     Her  father 
became  interested  and  he,  too,  decided  to  m;ike  a  garden.     This  Club  girl  and 
her  Mother  learned  to  can  their  garden  products  from  dexuonstrat ions  given  at 
club  meetings.     They  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  vegetables  canned  and  stored 
to  supply  the  family  for  the  entire  winter.     This  family  had  been  sickly  fromi 
undernourishment.     Due  to  proper  diet,  which  the  girl  learned  at  club  and 
practiced  at  home,  the  family  is  novv  in  better  health. 

One  Maryland  U-H  Cirl  proved  that  ner  vegetable  project  paid.     Her  olot 
measured  forty-one  by  trdrty-four  feet.     Her  brotn,,.r  plowed  and  prepared  the 
soil  for  her  and  she  planted  and  took  care  of  it.     Raising  nineteen  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  she  sold  products  amounting  to  thirteen  dollars  and 
fifty-four  cents.     She  also  canned  some  of  the  vegetables  not  sold.  She 
enjoyed  the  project  and  found  it  worthwhile. 

"There  are  IJO  CAIHS  WITHOUT  PAINS,"  was  one  of  Richard's  maxims.  I 
believe  that  too,  for  v\rhile  I  canned  through  the  hot  sumiuer  months,   I  often 
wisaed  to  go  sv\fimming.    But  I  am  so  glad  that  I  never  gave  up.    From  my  canning 
I  received  sixty-five  dollars  besides  many  useful  articles  offered  by  the 
contests  in  my  six  years  of  ^-PI  Club  work.     Our  county  received  several  hundred 
dollars  in  prize  money  for  coaming  and  in  193^  cstablislned  a  three  hundred 
dollar  scholarship  loan  fund.     At  present  this  fund  is  helping  a  ^-H  Girl  to 
complete  her  senior  year  at  college. 

M^  garden  gives  me  skill  in  v/orking  with  ray  hands  which  will  be  valu- 
able in  whatever  v/ork  may  follow  later.     It  gives  me  profitable  work  that  I 
like.     It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  tiny  plants  grow  and  it  just  seems 
like  a  game  while  racing  w'ith  nny  sister  to  have  a  better  garden  than  she  has. 
We  compete  in  keeping  our  enemies,  the  weeds  and  insects,  from  our  vegetables. 

In  193^  G-arrett  a,nd  Allegany  County  U-H  Girls  wvnt  camping  together.  . 
As  finances  vvei'O  low,  the  girls  were  -.ncouragcd  to  raise  products  to  apply 
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on  their  cc.mp  enrollment  fee.     Out  of  the  one  hiuidred  end  two  girls  en- 
rolled, e ignty-seven  paid  all  or  part  of  their  enrollment  fee  with  fresh 
or  cc.nned  garden  products. 

My  sister  and  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  could  not  have  attended 
C^jnp  Alga joy  if  we  had  not  had  this  opportunity. 

Flower  gardens  are  also  profitable.     One  U-H  Girl  raised  flowers  to 
sell  as  she  and  her  mother  marketed  food  products.     She  bought  some  clothing 
and  school  supplies  with  her  flower  money.    Besides  money  value,  our  flower 
gardens  have  given  pleasure  and  beauty  to  many  homes.     Our  Gardens  help  us 
to  "Make  Our  Best  Better"  and  develop  the  U-PI  Pledge. 

Four~H  Club  vvork  is  planned  to  train  Head,  Hands,  Heart,  and  Plealth 
and  certainly  our  h-R  gardens  demonstrate  this  training. 


L  1  F 

I  R 

HAlSim  POULTRY  FOB  PROFIT  AW  SATISFACTION 

A  radio  tc.lk  'by  Anthony  Famigiiotti ,  U-H  cl\ib  boy,  Nassau  Coimty,  Now 
York,  dulivorcd  in  the  National  k-li  Club  Radio  Proe^rara,  March  2,  1935  >- 
broadcast  by  a  network  of  59  ^-ssociato  NBC  radio  st.r.oions. 

■  '  -o-o-Q-o-o^ 

Hoy/  do  you  do,..U-E  frionds,  and  ospocially  you  poultry  club  mombors. 

Poultry  keeping  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  on 
farms  for  a  number  of  years.    Not  only  are  chickens  raised  for  profit,  but 
some  poiiltrymen  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  raising  them  as  a  hobby.  We 
have  such  cases  right  here  in  Nassau  County,  New  York. 

For  instance,  wo  have  Robert  Sinim  and  Richard  Val>.^ntine,  both  club 
members,  '.vho  raise  poultry  from,  a  satisfaction  view  -ooint.     Robert  is  interested 
in  the  breeding  of  his  birds.     He  has  been  breeding  his  large  type  and  pro- 
ductive strain  of  Leghorns,  v;ith  a  m.orc  prfoductive  strain  in  an  effort  to 
bring  out  larger  and  more  productive  birds.     Robert  nad  the  grand  champion 
cockerel  bird  at  the  New  York  State  Y'r^ir  at  Syracuse  this  past  season  and 
won  the  gold  medal  offered  at  our  County, Fair  on  another  bird. 

Richard  V^^^lent ine  is  raising  his  stock  in  the  mv.thod  knoy/n  as  the 
battery  system.     You  might  call  it  a  modern  method,  v/hich  I  think  will  prove 
popular  in  parts  of  Long  Island  vi/here  homes  are  closely  situated.  This 
system  looks  Vwry  much  lik-..  the  exhibition  pens  at  the  fair,  only  of  course 
larger.     The  flooring  of  his  pens  are  of  wire,  with  a  mesh  large  unough  to 
allow  the  droppings  to  fall  on  to  an  endless  belt.     The  belt  is  as  large  as 
the  pens,  and  by  turning  a  handle  at  one  end,  revolving  this  belt,  he  cleans 
the  droppings  wiuh  a  minimum  amount  of  work. 

Then  we  have  Miss  Adelaide  Moelius,  also  a  club  member,  who  raises 
poultry  for  a  pr^ifit,  but  iier  profit  is  in  the  sale  of  broilers,  not  eggs. 
However,   she  does  keep  a  few  birds  for  eggs,  but  only  for  the  home  use. 

Milton  Cohen,  anotii^r  U-H  club  m.ember,  raises  birds  also  for  a  profit. 
Milton  is  a  ninth  year  club  member,  lives  on  a  farm  and  thru  his  club  work, 
interested  his  fath-..,'r  in  improved  methods  of  raising  i.>oultry.  They  keep  pro- 
cuction  records,  on  the  Laying  flock  and  practice  culling  of  the  poor  birds 
for  sal^.  As  a  result,  tiiey  always  have  a  stock  of  a: proximately  2000  birds. 
Incidentally,  Miit.on  was  one  of  the  boys  who  vvas  rosDonsible  for  stc„rting  our 
State  U-H  Egg  La._;  ing  Test,  now  carried  on  in  Horseheads,  New  Y.-^rk. 

Ifnether  it's  for  profit  or  for  satisfaction,  t^.at  you  raise  poultry, 
don't  let  it  prove  an  exoense  to  you. 

Before,  _I  took  up  the  poultry  project,  my  parents  had  been  keeping 
birds  for  our  own  use.     They  were  birds  of  mixed  breeds  and  very  poor  egg 
producers,  and  reallv  proved  an  expense  to  keeio.     Then,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
George  Burkhardt ,  m^^  club  agent,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Dawley,  New  York  State  k-E 
Poultry  Specialist,   I  rearranged  mi'  coop,   impr  ;vcd  the  method  of  feeding, 
and  purcnased  v;ith  their  approval,  an  entirely  new  stock  of  birds.  From 
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this  novr  st  jck  I  call..cl-Ai-iit.;L\th,o  ■.poor  .layers  and  sniall  cirds,  leaving  me 
v/itii  a  pr oiit-rnakin,^-  stock. 

At  present,  these  birds  are  T-)roducin4g  14  percent  more  eggs  per  month 
than  tiie  standard  of  pullets  of  ten  montxis  as  shown  on  the  Cornell  Eg.;  Chart, 
I  have  a  ...,ood  market  for  my  oggs  and  rccoivo  a  good  price,  so  you  ran  soo  I 
am  porfoctly  satisfied  with  my  birds.    As  ivh'^s.  Da. .icy  says,   "YiTiy  keep  hoarders 
"Got  rid  of  tnumi " 

One  advantc._,o>  wo  xiavo  horc  on  Long  Island,  is  tno  sale  of  eggs  dirjct 
to  the  homo,  giving  us  the  mon^-.y  that  ordinarily  go^s  to  th^.;  store  koopur  and 
salesman  for  their  s*jrvicos. 

liowovor ,  ;;o  are  v/orking  on  a  plan  which  v/ill  bring  us  still  gr^ator 
profits  —  the  off  ..-rin.^-  of  a  U-E  Dozen  to  tl-.e  horn...     '.7-  arc  having  ovx  own 
boxes  made  in  club  colors,  with  the  U-E  Smbl:.m  on  the  cover.     Iggs  v/e  sell 
vvill  bo  guaranteed.     Each  egg  will  bo  candled  for  interior  quality  and 
graded  to  ins'orc  p-jrfection  of  both  .interior  and  .;xtorior  quality.  Th.' 
guarantee  will  also  certify  that  tnc  eggs  arc  of  a  standard  w^eight  and  color. 

It  is  through  this  particular  care  in  the  sale  of  eggs  that  we  hope 
to  build  a  select  trade  with  a  better  profit  for  tr^o  4-H  club  members. 

"iTiiile  we  are  doing  this  for      profit,  v;e  are  getting  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  doing  it  tr.e  U-H  Club  \7ay. 


FLMiTiy^g  TEE  OARDEH  Oil  THE  BASIS  0?  HEALTH  HEEDS  OP  THE  ?.Ai;IILY 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs,  ^^enry  Hiddleton,  Earm  VJoman,  Vi'arsaw,  H.  C.  deliv- 
ered in  the  Home  Demonstration  Hadio  Ero^ram,  Harch  5,  1935,  and  "broadcast  'hy 
a  network  of  49  associate  l^BC  radio  stations, 

--QoOoo — 

I  am  to  tell  you  toda;-^  what  a  3^9 ar- round  garden  cc^  mean  to  the  health 
of  a  farm  family. 

In  n'Q/-  family,   consisting  of  m.y  hustand,  four  children,  and  myself,  we 
have  had  a  daily  supply  of  vegetables  fro%our  garden  for  the  T)ast  four  years. 
As  a  result  we  have  had  to  call  a  doctor  very  seldom  and  for  twelve  months  did 
not  even  consult  one.    Each  child  has  (..ained  in  v/eight.    They  look  and  seem 
perfectly  well  and  are  "bringing  home  "better  reports  from  school  than-  ever- 
before.     I  believe  this  is  principally  due  to  our  year-round  garden  upon  which 
we  have  grov/n  more  dependent  each.  year. 

Te  learn  in  our  Home  Demonstration  olvCo  that  if  we  are  to  enjoy  good 
health  w^e  should  "nave  at  least  three  servings  of  vegetables  daily;   a  leafy 
vegetable,   a  starchy  one,   and  another,  preferably  a  root  vegetable.    'These  are 
the  foods  that  supply  us  with  vitemins,  mineral  matter,   and  roughage.  " 

Through  garden  contests  our  family  learned  to  follow  a  planting  schedule 
whic'n  give  us  a  variety  of  vegetables  the  year  round.    "fJe  live  in  Eastern 
ITo  rth  Carolina    and  the  mild  weather  permits  us  to  grown  green  things  all 
through  t'ne  winter.     Our  garden  is  an  acre,  in  size  and  we  grow  it  first  to 
supply  the  family  table,  can  all  we  can,  and  sell  any  surplus  that  is-  market- 
able . 

During  the  year  w^e  spent  tw^enty  dollars  for  seed  besides  using  all  the 
seed  w^e  had  saved  the  year  before. 

'Je  had  all  the  fresh  butter  beans  v;e  could  eat,   as  well  as  bush  and 
pole  string  beans  and  English  peas,     w'e  sold  seven  dollars  and  eighty- five 
cents  worth  and  dried  tiiie  e  pecks  for  eating  in  t'ne  winter.    Onions  and  field 
peas  fresh  and  dried  were  also  on  our  table  all  through  the  year,   and  I  sold 
fourteen  dollars  worth, 

ITe  actually  sold  ninety -dollars  and  lif t^^-eigiit  cents  Vvorth  of  cabbage, 
after  taking  out  expenses,   and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
worfn  of  cabbage  plants. 

Our  turnips  were  planted  in  September  and  I  began  selling  turnip  salad, 
or  greens  as  some  call  them,  In  Eebruary  and  sold  thirty-five  dollars  worth. 
The  thinnings,  formerly  thrown  av/ay,  brought  me  two  dollars  and  a  half  which 
I  spent  for  oil  to  use  in  my  raw  vegetable  salad. 

'Je  planted  two  crops  of  Irish  potatoes  and  had  potatoes  all  through  the 

year. 
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That  we  might  have  plenty  of  -vegetatles  to  eat  raw,  we  planted  tomatoes 
in  our  little  green  house  the  first  of  Fe'bruary.     From  three  different  plant- 
ings we  had  tomatoes  from  the  middle  of  June  ijntil  the  middle  of  I'ovember,  ate 
them  daily,   canned  thirty  quarts,   and  sold  forty  dollars  end  fifty  cents  worth 
at  an  expense  of  ten  dollars  and  a  half* 

TJe  are  now  eating  collards,  broccoli,   turnips,  mustard,  onions,  and 
cabbage  fresh  from  the  garden. 

vTnile  we  were  in  the  garden  contest,  we  served  an  average  of  nine  and 
three-quarters  vegetables  each  day. 

Our  cash  income  from  the  garden  averages  around  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  dollars  a  year  while  the  average  cost  of  making  it  is  forty-five  dollars. 

The  vegetables  eaten  at  market  price  rsnge  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Tihen  you  count  the  saving  on  doctor  aiid  drug  store  bills  -  and  the  time  saved 
through  the  maintenance  of  good  health  for  a  family  of  six  -  there  are  no  . 
figures  wnich  I  could  give  you  that  in  any  way  express  what  our  garden  has 
been  worth  to  us. 

w"hile  we  work  to  grow  vegetables  to  feed  our  bodies  and  keep  them  well 
and  strong,   there  has  alwa^^s  been  a  place  in  our  garden  for  flowers.  There's 
always  a  vase  of  fresh  flov/ers  placed  on  the  table  each  day.     Did  not  Kahomet 
wisely  sey,  "If  thou  hast  a  loaf  of  bread,   sell  half  and  buy  the  flov/er  of  the 
narcissus;  for  bread  nourisheth  the  body  but  tne  flower  of  the  narcissus  the 
so-'ol .  " 


VmT  KIND  OF  LMD  POLICIES  DO  WE  NEED? 


R  E  Vrf" 

★  AF" 

TS.  S.  T  -  , 


A  radio  discussion  among       L,  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary;  MordecaT 
Ezekiel,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Secretary;  and  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director 
of  Information,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  March  19,  1935»        the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period,  L^ational  Eami  and  Home  Hour,  by  E3C  and  a  network  of  51 
associated  radio  stations. 


—ooOoo  — 


SALISBURY: 


It's  discussion  time  again  in  the  Department  period  of  the  Earm  and 
Home  Hour.    Each  Tuesday  three  or  four  members  of  the  Department  staff  meet 
here  to  talk  over  briefly  one  of  the  questions  currently  being  discussed  by  ■ 
organized  groups  of  farm  people.    The  persons  taking  joart  in  the  radio  dis- 
cussions try  to  bring  to  light  various  points  of  view  on  the  problems  placed 
before  them.    Their  aim  is  not  necessarily  to  urge  the  adoption  of  specific 
solutions.     It  is,  rather,  to  indicate  the  reasons  advanced  by  leaders  of 
different  groups  which  favor  alternative  solutions. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  What  Kind  of  Land  Policies  Should 
the  Nation  Have? 

At  the  discussion  table  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr,  M.  L,  Wilson,  the  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Mordecai  Ezekiel,  and  the  chairman  for  the  meeting,  whom  you  will  hear  next, 
the  Director  of  Infomation  for  the  Department,  Mr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 

EISEimOWER; 


Thanks,  Morse,  and  hello,  everyone. 

Before  our  discussers  get  down  to  v/ork  presenting  pro  and  con  views 
on  the  question  of  what  sort  of  land  policies  the  nation  should  have,  I 
think  we  ou^ht  to  ask  them  a  preliminary  question:     Why  have  land  policies 
at  all,  other  than  the  policy  of  free  and  unplanned  ownership  and  management 
of  the  land  by  American  families?     I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that 
to  tamper  with  the  individual's  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  land  is 
to  tamper  with  the  heart  of  our  genius  as  a  civilization.    Granted  that  lands 
have  been  abused  in  this  country,   some  people  say,  to  enforce  any  system  of 
planning  of  the  use  of  land  would  be  more  damaging  than  to  T^ait  for  indivi- 
duals to  learn  that  it  is  to  their  own  self-interest  to  conserve  land  resources. 


M,  L,,  we'd  be  interested  in  your  coimnent  on  that  proposition. 


( over) 
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WILSON; 


Well,  Milton,   I  wonder  where  you  dug  up,   in  this  year  of  grace,  1935, 
anyone  who  would  seriously  make  an  argument  against  any  planning  at  all  of 
the  use  of  land.    He  would  have  forgotten  just  ahout  everything  that  has 
happened  in  the  past  30  years  with  respect  to  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
With  the  Roosevelt-Pinchot  conservation  movement  early  in  this  century,  we 
turned  our  hacks  upon  the  idea  of  unwise  policies  or  absence  of  policies  which 
tended  to  waste  land  resources.    The  idea  of  planning  and  acting  to  conserve 
has  grown  steadily  since  then.     I  think  few  people  quarrel  with  the  general 
principle  now. 

EISEmOWSH; 

All  right,  then,  I  guess  you're  right.    Most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  agree  with  this  general  idea  of  conservation,  and  feel  we  have  to  do 
something  to  prevent  land  v;aste.    The  United  States  is  a  "big  place,  and  it's 
got  a  lot  of  land  in  it  that  is  not  farm  land.    They've  measured  it  all  up  to 
he  just  ahout  2  hillion  acres.    But  only  ahout  one  "billion  of  our  land  has  ever 
heen  enclosed  in  farm  "boundaries.    And  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  acreage 
has  actually  ever  heen  in  harvested  crops  in  any  year.    But  at  the  same  time, 
the  good  land  is  almost  all  settled  up.    And  no  more  fertile,  free  lands  are 
left,   such  as  those  the  pioneers  used  to  homestead.     And  on  the  lands  now  in 
cultivation  soil  depletion  and  erosion  are  rapidly  hecoming  serious  problems. 
Many  American  families  find  themselves  living  upon  lands  that  fail  year  after 
year  to  yield  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

First,  we  might  lead  off  hy  looking  at  the  one  hillion  acres'  not  needed 
or  fitted  for  farm  production.     What  ought  we  to  do  with  that  land,  Zeke? 

EZMIEL: 

Of  course  there  are  lots  of  things  that  we  need  to  get  from  land 
besides  farm  products.    There  are  grazing  for  livestock,  timber  for  lumber 
and.  firewood,  forests  and  parks  for  enjoyment  and  relaxation;  there  is  hunting 
and  fishing  and  the  native  birds  and  anims.ls  of  the  country;  and  there  is  pro- 
tection of  our  streams"  and  run  off  of  rain;  all  of  these  depend  on  the  way  we 
use  our  non-farm  areas.    As  a  whole,   it  seems  that  this  land  should  be  handled 
so  that  it  can  produce  as  much  of  these  things  as  we  need  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor  and  the  least  cost  to  the  people  of  the  country.    A  balanced 
use  of  these  no n- agricultural  areas  vrould  envisage  a  proper  allocation  as 
between  intensive  timber  production,  parks  and  wild  areas  for  recreation, 
refuges  and  breeding  grounds  for  wild  life,  and  desert  and  wild  areas  in  their 
native  state.    If  we  strip  this  land  of  cover  and  let  it  waste  away  by  erosion, 
silt  up  streams,  produce  floods,  and  let  it  degenerate  to  gulleying  wastes, 
it  will  provide  none  of  these  things.  :  . 


EISSIIHOITER; 
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I'lo  voice  oeing  raised  in  disagreement  with,  that  general  principle, 
suppose  we  go  on  to  consider  the  matter  of  policies  affecting  the  use  of 
land  now  in  farms.    Disciission  aoout  the  necessity  for  such  policies  and  the 
form  they  should  take  has  certainly  heen  rife  in  recent  years.    The  issue  is 
acute  in  sections  wiiere  raacli  farm  land  has  "been  abandoned,    MaylDe  that's  a 
good  starting  point.    Wiy  have  farmers  in  some  sections  abandoned  many  parcels 
of  land?  .  '     •    .    .  . 

WILSON; 

Ohviously,  Milton,  iDecause  the  land  wouldn't  yield  them  a  decent  living, 
as  you  commented  a  moment  ago. 

SISS1\IH0WSR; 

And  why  wouldn't  the  land  yield  a  decent  living? 
EZEKIEL: 

Much  rough,  infertile  land  was  settled  in  the  early  days,  that  couldn't 
stand  the  competition  of  the  "better  lands  opened  up  later  on.     In  ITew  England, 
ITew  York,  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  generally,   land  has  l)een  going  out  of 
farms  for  50  years  or  more.     In  some  of  the  newer  sections,   settlers  have  heen 
lured  to  land  not  fitted  to  farming  at  all.     Such  land  as  the  cutover  areas  in 
some  of  the  Lake  States. 

In  some  sections,   settlement,  abandonment,   resettlement  and  abandonment 
again  has  been  the  tragic  story  of  use  of  the  land.     In  some  of  the  Western 
areas  they  say  it  takes  three  v/aves  of  settlers  to  lose  their  savings  before 
the  land  is  finally  settled — or  abandoned.    A  great  many  people  have  been 
victims  of  this  process. 

EISENHOWER; 

And  the  recent  victims  are  now. stuck  there,   I  suppose;  they  can  find 
no  opportunity  elsewhere,   if  they  wish  to  abandon  the  land?, 

WILSON; 

It's  not  only  the  recent  victims  who  are  stranded  on  the  submarginal 
lands  in  a  good  many  places.    Families  whose  ancestors  formerly  managed  to.,  eke 
out  a  living  at  a  low  standard  from  such  lands  now  can't  make  a  go  of  it  at 
all.    Besides,   their  relatives  who  had  gone  to  the  tov,Tis  to  work  have  been 
forced  back  to  the  land.    The  population  is  grovang  in  our  raral  slums, 

EISENHOWER; 

For  that  m.atter,   the  city  popalation  that  mast  live  at  slum  standards 
has  increased  in  the  past  few  years.    I  wonder  which  is  worse,  to  have  people 
living  in  city  slums  or  on  submarginal  lands. 


( over) 
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EZSKIEL: 

Well,  Milton,   I'd  hate  to  thiiol^  that  we  had  to  mai^ie  a  choice,  permanently, 
"between  those  two  evils.    Bat  if  you  mast  make  a  choice,   I'd  say  that  the  city 
slum  life  is  worse, 

WILSON:  ■     ,  . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  would  say  that  life  in  the  raral  slums  is 
even  harder  on  the  morale  of  people.    They  feel  that  the  outlook  is  less  hope- 
less for  the  employable  man  who  is  temporarily  jol)less  in  the  city  than  it  is 
for  the  alDle-Liodied,   competent  person  who  is  stranded  on  a  submarginal  farm. 

But,  like  you,  Zeke,  I'm  not  willing  to  concede  that  any  large  group  of 
our  people  have  to  choose  "between  either  of  the  two  evils.     It's  plainly  the 
duty  of  their  more  fortunate  fellows  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond  and  degradation. 

EISFiIHOWER: 

And  that's  the  reason,   I  suppose,  for  the  gathering  m.omentum  of  the 
drive  for  planning  and  action  to  deal  with  the  submarginal  land  problem. 

WILSOIT; 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  Milton.    The  years  of  agitation  and 
education  of  the  public  to  causes  of  distress  of  all  farmers  made  people 
realize  that  we  have  a  farm  plant  that  will  in  years  of  average  weather  turn 
out  more  than  we  can  sell  since  v/e  have  lost  so  much  of  our  foreign  market. 
A  great  many  people  seai^ching  for  a  solution,  have  decided  that  a  vital  element 
in  any  solution,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,   is  our  land  policies. 

But  we  probably  have  been  inclined  to  put  too  mach  trast  in  the  balancing 
effect  on  commercial  production  of  enabling  the  farmers  on  submarginal  land  to 
leave  it  and  find  better  opportunities  elsewhere,    H.  H.  To Iley .recently  gave 
a  talk  in  this  Parm  and  Home  Hour  summarizing  some  phases  of  the  report  on  land 
planning  of  the  ITational .Resources  Board,  and  he  gave  the  figares  showing  what 
a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the  total  production  of  the  export  crops  would 
be  removed  by  putting  75  million  acres  of  the  submarginal  land  now  in  thou- 
sand farms  to  other  uses  and  giving  the  people  on  those  farms  a  new  chance. 

■    It  was  apparent  from  our  study  of  the  problem  that  the  big  thing  to  be 
gained  by  putting  submarginal  farm  land  to  better  uses  was  the  welfare  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  stranded  families,  not  adjustment  of  commercial 
farm  production.    Adjustment  of  commercial  farm  production  is  a  matter  for 
cooperative  action  by  the  individual  farm  operators. 
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Probatly  a  good  many  listeners  will  recall  that  suninarj^  of  the  report 
Doctor  Tolley  gave,  M.  L.    3y  the  way,  I  guess  we  neglected  to  tell  the  audience 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  Ezekiel  a  menDer  of  the  land  planning 
committee  which  helped  prepare  that  report, 

returning  to  our  discussion,  I  think  we've  reached  a  point  where  we 
should  raise  the  question.  If  the  G-overnment  continues  a  policy  of  huying  sud- 
marginal  farms,  as  recommended  in  the  IJxS  report,  where  vdll  the  people  now  on 
them  find  hetter  opportiunit ies*2 

EZSSEL;  '  . 

That  is  a  "big  question,  Milton.    It  is  ohvious  that  it  isn't  going  to 
help  matters  to  take  people  off  suhmarginal  farms  if  that  means  they'll  go  on 
unem.ployment  relief  somewhere  else.     Instead,  -we're  tiying  to  organize  the 
suhmarginal  land  withdrawal  program  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  is  some 
place  for  the  peoiole  to  go  where. they  will  he  hetter  off  than  they  are  nov7 
"before  they  move.     In  each  area  selected  for  purchase  of  suhmarginal  land,  we 
huy  the  land  from  the  people  Yfiio  are  ready  to  sell  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
ready  to  accept  the  G-overnment '  s  offer;  "out  then  let  them  stay  on  the  land 
until  arrangements  have  "been  worked  out  for  them  to  settle  in  "better  circum- 
stances somewhere  else, 

SISEMO^B; 

TThere  do  you  think  the  opport-uiiities  will  he  found  —  in  industrial 
employment,  or  in  farming? 

SZMIEL: 

As  a  whole  there  isn't  much  chance  for  the  people  on  suDmarginal  land 
to  hetter  themselves  "by  farming  somev/here  else,     We  already  have  more  farm 
products  than  the  present  demand  can  "buy,  and  the  men  already  in  commercial 
farming  can  produce  a  lot  more  than  they  now  produce.    'To  live  hetter  in 
their  new  locations,  most  of  the  men  now  on  suhmarginal  farms  must  settle 
where  they  can  get  their  major  income  from  industrial  employment.    That  does 
not  mean  they  have  to  move  to  the  cities.    The  tendency  toward  decentraliza- 
tion of  industrj''  and  such  activities  as  the  TVA  may  tend  to  develop  many  new 
industrial  centers  away  from  the  present  congested  urhan  centers.    But  whether 
they  nrive  to  the  outskirts  of  the  present  cities  or  to  new  industrial  areas, 
most  of  the  people  now  on  suhnarginal  farms  must  look  forward  to  shifting  to 
places  where  they  can  get  most  of  their  cash  income  at  least  from  industrial 
employment,   even  though  they  continue  to  produce  vegetahles,   eggs,  and 
possihly  milk  for  themselves.     I  am  inclined  to  think  too  that  it  isn't 
going  to  pay  for  them- to  move  ■'until  the  industries  in  v/hich  they  work  have 
"been  estahlished.    If  we  move  a  lot  of  people  into  an  area  in  the  hope  that 
industries  may  find  it  profitable  to  develop  there,  we  may  find  in  the  end 
that  we  have  sunk  a  lot  of  capital  in  huilding  up  a  new  community  for  indus- 
tries which  never  develop,  and  stranded  the  settlers  where  they  will  never 
he  able  to  make  a  living. 


(over) 
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EISSimoWSH: 

That  statement  aT^out  the  desirahility  of  finding  industrial  employment 
for  a  large  share  of  the  peorjle  now  stranded  in  rural  slums,  teams  up  with  a 
recommendation  in  the  ITSB  report  to  raise  a  final  question.    The  recorrmendat ion 
I  have  in  mind  v/as  to  the  effect  that  no  steps  he  taken  to  facilitate  a  suh- 
stantial  mjovement  of  unemployed  people  fromurtan  areas  into  commercial  agri- 
culture.   The  question  that  it  raises  is  this:     If  and  when  a  G-overnment 
program  for  continued  purchase  and  retirement  of  submarginal  lands  goes  into 
effect,   will  not  the  last  remaining  refuge  disappear  for  families  Y/ho  can't 
get  city  employment  and  who  can't  afford  to  "buy  good  land? 

EZ22IIZ11 ; 

I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  call  living  on  sutmarginal  land  much  of  a 
refuge,  Milton.    All  through  the  East  here  you  can  see  families  trying  to  keep 
alive  and  comfortaole  in  tiny  tar-pa-cered  shades  that  have  heen  "built  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.    Most  of  them  only  have  a  handkerchief  garden  to  live 
from.     You  can't  maintain  a.  decent  living  on  a  little  vegetables  and  a  lealqf 
shelter.    There  is  no  reason  why  this  rich  and  prosperous  country  should  not 
help  those  whom  the  depression  has  temporarily  thro'OTi  out  of  reg-alar  jo"bs,  find 
an  opportimity  to  earn  a  real  living. 

SISSIIH07/5R; 

T7e  all  join  you  in  that  hope,  Zeke.    But  until  methods  are  developed 
which  do  afford  a  cliance  for  a  real  job,  there  will  be  much  questioning  of 
any  policy  which  in  any  way  seems  to  forbid  access  to  the  land  to  baij  family 
that  wants  to  try  its  endurace  against  nature.     Now,  M.  L.,   to  wind  up  this 
session,   I  know  we'd  ap"CTeciate  a  brief  suivmiary  of  the  major  points  in  land 
policy  recommended  by  the  ilational  Resources  Board. 

WILSOI'T; 

One  point  is  the  retirement  of  subme.rginal  land,  which  has  received 
most  of  our  attention  today.    The  report  advocates  retiring  some  75  million 
acres  over  a  period  of  15  years  or  longer.    iDuring  that  time,  the  families 
on  the  retired  land  miay  find  a  new  and  better  chance  elsewhere. 

A  second  point  is  action  to  enable  farm.ers  now  on  parcels  of  good 
land  too  small  to  provide  a  decent  living,   to  make  their  holdings  large 
enough,   and  to  give  the  families  displaced  opportunities  elsewhere. 

A  third  point  is  action  to  control  erosion  and  check  the  terrific 
wastage  of  our  resources  it  now  caases. 

A  fourth  point  is  action  to  set  up  means  of  guiding  future  settlement 
of  land  so  as  to  avoid  the  tragedies  of  the  past.    There  are  many  specific 
recommendations  here,  but  I  shall  not  detail  them. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many  sioecific  recominendat ions  in  each 
"broad  class  of  iDolicies  advocated  in  the  report.    Before  the  policies  can  he 
adopted  and  translated  into  action  they  imist  of  course  have  the  approval  of 
the  American  people.    'There  v/ill  he  plenty  of  discussion,   especially  hy 
people  in  the  sections  directly  affected  hy  each  proposed  policy, 

EISSI^TH0W5R; 

And  we  hope  that  these  hrief  radio  discussions  will  he  helpful  as  a 
means  of  indicating  some  of  the  viewpoints  on  the  major  issues.  However, 
the  really  fruitful,  problemr- solving  and  opinion-forming  discussion  is  going 
to  take  place  in  the  communities  of  the  country. 

To  assist  in  the  conduct  of  such  disaission  groups,  the  Department  has 
issued  a  "brief  guide.    This  ha.s  been  done  at  the  recuest  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
which  this  winter  have  accepted  the  call  for  leadership  in  forming  the  groups. 
Any  one  in  this  audience  interested  in  the  matter  may  have  a  copy  of  the  guide. 
Send  requests  to  Assistant  Secretary  M.  L.  Wilson,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D,  G. 

SiXISEUHY; 

Thanks,  Milton,  I'll  repeat  that  address  for  anyone  interested  in 
o'btaining  a  copy  of  the  discission  methods  hooklet.     Send  requests  to  Assistant 
Secretary  M.  L.  Wilson,  United  States  DeiDartment  of  j\griculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  our  discussers  today.    The  others  were  Mordeca,i 
Szekiel,  Sconomic  Adviser  to  the  Secretar;;^-  of  Agriculture,   and  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information.    The  question  for  discussion  was  "What 
Sort  of  Land  Policies  Should  the  ilation  Have?" 

Next  week  on  Tuesday  we  v/ill  dig  in  on  this  question:     Should  Farm 
Production  Be  Controlled  as  a  Long-Time  Policy?    The  diggers  in  will  include 
Assistant  Administrator  K.  H.  Tolley  of  the  AAA.,  Mr.  P.  P.  Elliott  of  th^t 
organization's  production  planning    unit,  and  Mr.  Eisenhower. 
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Tisconsin  has  no  gold,  no  oil,  no  coal.     Wisconsin  has  a  rich  heritage 
in  productive  fa.rm  lands,  extensive  forest  lands  and  ideal  recreation  lands 
and  waters,  and  industries  "based  on  all  three.   -Wise  planning  for  the  "best 
future  use  of  these  resources  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings 
'which  the  s-t^^te  has  engaged  in. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  aware  of  and  awake  to  the  real  need  for 
land  planning.     Idle  lands,  vanishing  property  values  and  stricken  communities 
throughout  America  "bear  silent  testimony  to  the  price  v/e  must  pay  for  the 
planless  exploitation  of  our  "basic  resources. 

The  foTjn  of  the  plan  which  is  now. shaping  the  destiny  of  these  land 
resources  is  emihodied  in  a  principle  tiiat  is  old  in  the  cities ,  hut  which 
is  heing  applied  to  an  entirely  now  set  of  conditions  in  the  c_oujitJ.e__s .  That 
principle  we  call  zoning. 

Under  the  County  Zoning  Law  passed  hy  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in 
1929,  Co"^unty  Boards  of  Supervisors  are  cm.powered  —  n:<<****  -^^  regulate  re- 
strict and  determine  the  areas  within  v/hich  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
recreation  mas"  he  conducted  Artion  to  estahlish  hy  law  special  use 

districts  and  to  provide  suitahle  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  in  the  several  use  di strict  -  is  zoning. 

In  its  older  application  in  citijrs  one  of  the  prim.ary  purposes  of 
zoning  is  to  pr'^vent  the  lov^'ering  of  property  values  resulting  from  uncontrcllsd 
development  in  densely  s-O ttled  areeis.     In  its  newer  application  in  rural 
areas  in  counties  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  zoning  is  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  goverrjnent  costs  resulting  from  uncontrolled  developmient  in 
sparsely  settled  areas.     In  addition,   county  zoning  will  prevent  the 
needless  waste  of  hcth  human  and  financial  resources  in  ^anwise  settlemiCnt. 
It  prohihits  tne  settlement  of  the  poor  land  and  directs  settlement  toward 
the  good  lanri.     In  hoth  the  city  and  the  county,   zoning  stahilizes  land 
values,  and  provides  a  workable  method  of  putting  community  planning  into 
effect , 


In  Wisconsin,  eighteen  counties  have  enacted  county  zoning  ordinances, 
and  hy  this  orocess  approximately  five  million  acres  of  land  —  mruch  of  it 
tax  delinquent,   isolated,  and  non-agricultural  —  has  heen  closed  to  future 
agricultural  settlemiont.    Another  group  of  seven  counties  is  in  the  process 
of  enacting  simdlar  zoning  ordinances  'Jnder  which  an  additional  million  and 
a  half  a.cres  of  land  will  he  closed  to  agricultural  use.     These  twenty-five 
co^jnties  contain  almost  all  the  territory  in  Wisconsin  needing  the  protection 
of  this  type  of  county  zoning  ordinance* 

This  new  miOvem.ent  was  not  estahlished  over-night.    For  ten  years  many 
state  and  co'onty  agencies  have  surveyed,  mapped  and  studied  the  land  and 

(over) 


economic  sit-oftion  thro"J.ghout  the  state  in  order  to  arrive  at  a.  plan  that 
"vould  "be  of  permanent  value  to  "Wisconsin  lands  and  to  Wisconsin  peo;ole. 

The-  essential  principl^i^s  invol"-^ed  in  cc^onty  zoning  are  no\7  considered 
sound  and  a  proper  function  of  the  police  pc'.ver  regulations.     Local  residents, 
land  o'/rnersj  and  county  officials  feel  that  these  self-imposed  restrictions 
are  necessary,  reasonahle,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  puhlic  -.velfa-re.  They 
realize  that  it  is  only  through  a  reasona-tle  control  of  land  use  that  un- 
economic and  v.'asteful  forms  of  development  may  "be  prevented. 

By  officially  attaching  a  destiiiy  to  the  lands  in  the  several  use 
districts  for  agriculture,  forestry,  and  recreation,  these  Wisconsin  counties 
are  now  in  a.  position  to  apply  special  plans  for  -their  development. 

There  are  three  important  lines  of  action  to  "be  taken  in  ".Visccnsin 
following  the  enactment  of  such  ordinances.     The  first  of  these  is:     The  re- 
locaiion  and  rehatilitat ion  —  on  a  complf  tely  vol'jntary  "basis  —  of  isolated 
settlers  nov;  liv.ing  on  land  too  stony,  too  hilly,   too  swampy,  unfitted  for 
good  agricult  iral  use,  and  where  t"ney  a.re  also  too  far  from  markets,  from, 
neighbors,  and  from  schools.     Second;  The  furt"ner  "blocking  out  of  large 
areas-  of  the  isolated  non-agricultural  tax-delinquent  lands,  by  sale,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange  into  public  for"^st  and  public  game  areas  for  efficient 
protection  and  m.anagem.ent .     Third;  The  continued  developm^ent  of  t'ne  good 
farmi  lands  in  established  agricultiarai  communities  close  to  roads,  schools, 
m.a  rke  t  s  an  d  c  om^miWi  i  t  y  centers. 

Wisconsin's  zoning  plan  for  land  use  will  promote  the  development  of 
only  the  best  land  for  agriculture.     It  will  preserve  and  enhance  the  great 
recreational  vsJues  fo^JXid  in  its  lakes  and  stream.s.     It  will  encourage  the 
growing  of  timiber  crops,  to  furnisn  the  raw  materials  on  which  permanent 
industries,  permanent  emiplcyment,  and  permanent  business  m^ay  be  based. 
These  constitute  the  f-Tidam^entals  of  Tvisconsin's  balanced  plan  of  land  use. 
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_.  radio  talk  by  J.  wiliiam  ?iror,  Frof .  of  ?.ural  |r^:SiSatiarf^a^i-^rS!t^ 
ing,  Athens,  Georgia,  dolivjred  in  the  Land-Grant  College  jRadio  Program,  liar  ch  j 
20,  1935,  '"1^^  "broadcast  hy  £>  notv/ork  of  5O  associate  1:BC  pad3H3-g-batians .  ...  1 

— ooOoo — 

G-«3orgia  is  th..  largest  state  ..ast  of  the  Mississippi  Siver.  It 
Contains  37  l/2  million  acres.    Less  than  jne-third  ■)!  this  area  is  culti- 
vated in  crops  axinuc'illy . 

Xlh'^n  De  Soto  and  his  follov/ors  travel^.d  through  Georgia,  the  Indians 
f-arnished  them  v/ith  an  abundance  of  corn,  melons,  a,nd  beans f  Corn  is  still 
the  grea,t  subsist onc>.-  crop  of  the  state* 

B-LLt  for  over  a  hundred  years,  cotton  has  been  the  great  coiimercial 
;product  of  the  land» 

In  addition  to  subsistence  farming,  prior  to  ISOO,  the  settlers  addressed 
their  efforts  to  the  production  of  silk,  tobacco,  rice  and  Indigo  for  coirimerce. 
These  ,;arly  commercial  crops  v/.^r^  pushed  aside  as  cotton  requisitioned  most  of 
the  available  capital  and  labor  -  land  was,  and  still  is,  abundant. 

In  1511,  only  150,0G'..-  acres  of  the  37^5-  million  of  acres  in  the  state 
were  cultivated  in  cotton.     One  hundred  years  later,  that  is  in  1911»  5t  niiHion 
acres  v/ere  in  cotton.    Possibly  only  10,000  farmers  Y/'-^r  .  engaged  in  cotton 
growing  in  1811,  while  in  I9II  there  were  approximately  200,000  cotton  farmers 
in  the  state. 

Only  about  10,000,000  acres  are  cultivated  no.7.  Of  these  cultiva.ted 
acres,  cotton  and  corn  accounted  for  3}  000, 000  in  1911»  "t-'^c  year  v/e  reached 
our  greatest  expansion  in  cotton  acreage* 

In  191^,  this  century  of  cotton  expansion  -  this  one  hundred  years  of 
stripping  heavy  virgin  growth  from  the  land  to  plant  cotton  and  corn  camxe  to 
an  end.     The  mjDment"'am  of  100  yetirs  crashed  into  a  stone  wall  of  boll  w^rovils 
and  western  competition.     The  result  was  a  terrific'-,  social  and  economic  shocks 
Cotton  expansion  for  100  y.ears  had  built  up  a  cotton  oeople,  farmers  -  200,000. 
of  themi  -  trained  in  the  specialized  art  of  cotton  raising;  farmers  and  towns- 
people accustomed  to  a  system  01  land  tenure,  a  plan  of  crvjdit  and  a-  method  of 
marketing  and  merchandizing  made  by  the  nature  of  cotton.     Then  in  tv/o  decades, 
this  mighty  industry  shrunk  fifty  percent  or  more  -  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  declined  from  5-J  million  in  1918  to  slightly  more  than  2,000,000  in  I933 
and  193^*     I't  is  necessary  to  mention  that  this  decline  v/as  underway  before  the 
depression  of  1929«     Obviously,  v;ith  the  decline  in  this  cotton  industry  there 
was  no  longer  a  nc'^ed  for  all  of  those  v/ho  had  taken  part  in  its  development  and 
expansion.    Theoretically,  at  least  half  of  the  people  ,;ere  on  the  verge  of 
being  unemployed. 

Three  principle  lines  of  attack  have  been  followed  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  meeting  this  situation.    First,  farmiers  expanded  their  corn 
acres,  their  best  subsistence  crop,     Second,  they  search  for  new  farming  enter- 
prises.    And  third  many  v.-ere  attracted  away  from  the  farm  to  the  industrial 
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c^;ntors  wh.oro  v/ag^s  v/ere  rolatively  high  in  the  I92I-I32S  period* 

'Tohacco  which  could  not  hold  its  own  in  the  19th  century  "because  of 
the  comparative  advantage  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  had  no  difficulty  in  occupying 
90,000  acres  "by  1926-3*^-  commercial  peach  industry  that  was  in  its  infancy 

when  the  declin.c;  of  tho  cotton  enterprise  started  was  quickly  expanded  to  10,000f 
COO  trees  there"'Dy  flooding  the  markets  with  early  Georgia  i)eaches»  Acres/to 
watermelons  increased  200^^,  a  new  "business  of  groY/ing  frost  tender  vegetable 
plants  for  shipment  to  northern  states  was  capitalized  "by  former  cotton  farmers, 
30,000  pecan  orchards  were  planted  on  old  cotton  land,  peanuts  were  grown  for 
oil,  confectionary  uses  arjd  also  for  fattening  hogs,  reforestation,  was  directed 
and  controlled  to  use  idle  lands  and  other  uses  found  for  the  several  million 
acres  of  land  formerly  devoted  to  cotton. 

The  line  of  attack  necessary  to  take  ud  the  slack  of  a  reduced  cotton 
production  is  "becoming  more  and  m.ore  apparent  from  20  years  of  hard  "but  valua"ble 
experience.     'The  rural  population  is  now  near  its  greatest  height  and  is  still 
increasing.     The  ir.unediate  future  need  is  for  the  gathering  together  under  v/ise 
and  energetic  leaderships  the  forces  growing  out  of  our  past  and  experiencea  and 
studies  and  directing  these  so  that  a  profita"ble  plan  for  using  our  land  may 
"be  made  and  put  into  immediate  operation;  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  getting" 
the  most,  money  fromi  our  commercial  production  and  the  most  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  from  our  home  activities  -  so  that  ultimately  this  enlarged  rural 
population  may  find  ways  of  producing  and  getting  adequate  supplies  of  the 
mxitcrial  t"nings  and  also  essential  social  service,  s  for  a  high  standard  of  life. 
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A  radio  discussion  among  Dr.  Carl  C,  Taylor,   regional  director  in 
land  planning,  AAA;  Miss  G-race  E.  Frysinger,   senior  extension  specialist, 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work;  and.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  director 
of  information,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  April  2,   1935j  Department  of 

Agriculture  period,  -  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  HEC  and  a  network  of 
51  associated  radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY; 


Today  we  present  the  seventh  and  final  discussion  of  the  series 
heard  in  Tuesday/  Earm  and  Home  Hour  programs  of  recent  weeks.    The  question 
is:     "What  kind  of  a  rural  life  can  we  look  forward  to  in  the  United  States? 
Taking  part  in  the  discussion  will  "be  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,   regional  director 
in  land  planning  for  the  AAA,  president  of  the  American  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation, and  widely-known  authority  on  problems  of  rural  life;  Miss  G-race 
S.  Erysinger,   senior  home  economist  in  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
"Work,  widely  kno\\Ti  also  to  farm  women  for  her  leadership  in  home  demonstra- 
tion work;  and  the  man  whose  voice  you  will  next  near,  the  director  of 
information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 

EISEmWEH: 

Thanks,  Morse,   and  hello  everyone. 

Every  school  kid  —  and  most  of  us  grown-ups  —  have  always  liked 
to  thirik  that  American  rural  life  on  the  whole  gave  farm  people  a  larger 
share  of  material  goods  than  farm  people  elsewhere  had,  and  was  generally 
the  "best  rural  life  to  te  found.     It  is  also  true  that  the  kind  of  life  our 
farm  people  lead  has  been  criticized  and  complained  about,    But  bij'"  and 
large  we  liked  to  feel  that  we  had  an  advantage.     We  were  rich  in  land 
resources.     Other  nations  were  anxious  to  buy  our  farm  products,     Te  made 
extensive  use  of  science  and  machinery  to  lighten  drudgery  and  lower  costs 
of  production.     It  was  comparatively  easy  to  become  OY;ner  of  a  farm. 

In  recent  years  our  faith  has  been  rather  rudely  shaken.     Some  of 
our  lands  are  exhausted.    Foreign  demand  for  farm  prod^ucts  has  declined. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  fam- 
ilies are  receiving  public  charity,     Ifeturally,   we  begin  asking  ourselves 
many  questions.     Will  our  rural  life  in  the  future  descend  to  a  lower 
standard?     Or  can  we  by  plam.ing  and  action  raise  it  to  a  higher  standard? 

Is  it  anj''  concern  of  the  whole  people  whether  rural  life  becomes 
more  or  less  satisfactory?    Are  there  valu.es  in  rural  modes  of  life  so  dis- 
tinct from  urban  m.odes  of  life  that  they  should  at  all  costs  be  conserved 
and  fostered  bj^  the  nation? 

iTow,   I've  already  asked  more  questions  than  could  be  answered 
today,  but  Carl,   we'd  appreciate  your  maicing  a  start  on  them. 

( over) 
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TAYLOH: 

VIell,  Milton,   I  should  say  first  of  all  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  nation  have  a  gen-'Jiinfi,       If ij?h-  interest  in  maintaining  a  good  rural 
life.    For  one  thing,  they  want  to  eat,    'They  get  their  food  from  the 
farmers.     If  the  farmers  can't  get  the  satisfactions  of  life  from  farming, 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect,   enough  of  them  will  quit,   in  the  long 
r^jLH,   so  that  those  who  are  left  in  the  "business  will  have  enough  income  to 
live  a  lEodera-tely  satisfying  life. 

But  I  see  that  G-race  Frysinger  here  has  some  comments,  too,  C-o 
ahead,  G-race. 

FHYSINGEH; 

Thank  you,  Carl,    But  I  donH  want  to  take  attention  away  from  your 
remarks.     I  v/as  just  thinking  that  there  are  social  values  in  rural  life 
that  the  nation  v.dll  surely  want  to  preserve,     I  won't  dwell  on  the  point 
long.    Thousands  of  thoughtful  people  have  pointed  out  that  the  close  con- 
nection "between  the  work  and  the  play  of  all  mem"bers  of  the  farm  family 
develops  the  strongest  sort  of  family  life  and  a  high  degree  of  individual 
responsihility.     It  trains  children  in  the  work  hahit  and  that  is  the  hasis 
of  our  civilization.    The  city  man  may  succeed  and  the  v/ife  and  children 
knoT/  not  one  thing  of  the  father's  business.    On  the  farm  all  are  helpers; 
all  have  responsi"bilities, 

I  v;on't  mish  the  argument  further.     It's  well  known  to  everyone, 

I  think. 

TAYLOR; 

And  the  idea  is  also  pretty  generally  held  tha,t  we  need  a  good 
rural  life  not  only  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  farm  population,  ""Dut 
also  to  keer)  up  the  level  of  energy  and  character  in  the  whole  population, 
hecause  t'iie  farms  each  year  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  folks  into 
the  cities  to  hel-n  carry  on  the  work  there.  ' 

BiSEmOWSR; 

Certainly  the  ideas  you  two  have  expressed  will  have  the  approval 
of  all  farm  people,   and  prooahly  the  majority  of  city  people.    There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  way  should  "be  OToened  to  a  f^ood  life  for  rural 
people.     But  the  question  remains,   is  iu  possihle?     Is  there  any  reason  to 
"believe  that  American  imral  life  can  forever  be  made  superior  to  the  peasant 
life  of  European  countries? 

PEYSIITC-BH: 

Yo\ir  question  assumes  that  our  rural  life  i_s_  superior  to  farm  life 
everywhere  in  Europe. 

EISEM0WE5;  .  - 


Yes,   I  suppose  it  does.    And  I  think  that's  the  opinion  generally 
held,    isn't  it? 
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FRYSIN&EH; 

Pro'ba'bly  it  is.    But  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  American  tenant 
farmer  in  some  sections  lives  a  life  superior  to  the  life  of  the  small 
landed  proprietor  in,   let's  say,  Denmark:?    ^hat  would  you  say,  Carl? 

TAYLOR: 

I  agree  with  the  implications  of  your  statement,  C-race,  "but  of 
course  you  have  contrastei  our  v/orst  with  Europe's  "best.     I  don't  think 
that's  v.hat  Milton  meant  to  do. 

EISEMiOWSR: 

Ho,   I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  averages,     Mayhe  I  was  thinlcing  that 
our  average  farm  living  standax-d  is  higher  than  the  living  standard  of 
European  fann  laborers  and  small  landed  proprietors  in  sections  less  favored 
than  Denmark,     Can't  we  agree.  Miss  Frysinger,  that  on  the  whole,;  our  rural 
living  standards  in  good  times  exceed  those  of  the  run  of  European  peasants? 

FRYSIiTOER;  '     '  '  " 

Yfhy,  yes,   certainly,    I  just  ¥/anted  to  make  the  point  tliat  there 
are  peasants  and  peasants;   that  where  the  peasants  have  learned  to  organize 
and  work  together,  where    they  have  good  land  to  work  and  enlightened  people 
to  work  it,   .  • 

TAYLOR; 

And  to  work  together  in  marketing  and  comirrunity  life,  ,  , 
ERYSIITG-ER; 

Yes,   all  of -that.    Where  those  conditions  prevail  in  Europe,  the 
rural  life  sets  us  some  sterling  examples, 

EISEITHOIER: 

Of  course.    That's  v/hy  our  farm  leaders  have  so  much  to  say  ahout 
the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  Deni-nark  and  Ireland,   and  all.     So  we  reach  an 
agreement. 

TAYLOR; 

Before  yov.  leave  this  point,  Milton  —  there  may  oe  another  aspect 
to  naral  life  in  Eu.rope  that  has  some  lessons  for  us.     Some  people  point  to 
the  constant  shifts  and  movements  in  our  rural  population  in  contrast  to  the 
stability  of  the  peasant  people  in  some  E^aropean  countries.     In  C-ermany,  for 
example,   family-sized  farms  are  handed  dov/n  from  generation  to  generation. 
I  know  of  one  farm  that  has  "been  held  by  the  same  family  for  SOO  years. 
Because  of  the  knov/ledge  that  a  member  of  the  family  7/ould  carry  on,  farm 
operators  have  ke;ot  up  the  fertility  of  their  land.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  farmed  as  if  no  generations  were  yet  to  come.     We  have  abused  the  land, 
and  in  many  instances  destroyed  it. 
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I'm  f;lad  you  'Drought  out  those  facto,  Carl.     In  addition  to  what 
you  say  it's  also  true,   isn't  it,  that  when  vve  think  of  European  farms  — 
those  of  France,  England,  Geriiany  —  we  also  think  of  the  esthetic  values. 
In  this  coimtry  we  have  slashed  do^vn  the  trees,  drained  the  duck  ponds, 
"burned  over  the  quail  hide-outs,   and  put  up  advertising  signs.     I  -wonder 
if  we  all  don't  want  to  change  this. 

mYSIlT&ER; 

Of  course  we  do,     S'j.ral  people  in  this  country  have  just  as  much 
appreciation  of  the  countryside,  of  esthetic  values,   as  anyone  else,  T7e're 
"beginning  to  plant  the  roadsides,  put  "back  those  duck  ponds,  add  to  our 
forests,   and  farmers  aren't  all  plowing  their  land  right  up  to  the  fences 
where  "birds  like  to  hide  and  feed. 

EISZLUCVSH; 

That  "brings  us  "back  to  the  question  I  was  starting  to  ask  a  nnment 
ago.    How  can  we  "bring  our  rural  life  generally  up  to  the  "best  example  set 
"by  Europe?    We  may  "be  a"bove  it  in  some  coj-j.:unit ies;  we're  telow  it  in  many. 
Does  the  way  upward  follow  the  path  of  increasing  farm,  income?    What  do  you 
say,  Miss  Ery singer? 

EP.YSIiCGERi 

Well,  certainly,  the  peoT)le  in  a  farm  cormainity  have  got  to  enjoy 
a  minimim  level  of  income  "before  they  can  have  more  of  the  material  comforts 
to  which  they  are  entitled  if  they  are  efficient  producers;  and  also  "before 
they  can  "better  their  social  life  —  improve  their  schools  and  churches  and 
hospitals  and  enjoy  one  another's  company. 

But  higher  farm,  incomes  won't  automatically  solve  the  pro"blem. 
You  can  take  two  coinnunities  of  a"bout  equally  satisfactory  economic  status, 
and  find  that  one  of  them  has  first  class  schools  and  churches  and  health 
facilities  and  the  people  know  how  to  work  and  play  together;  while  the 
other  has  poor  schools  and  churches  and  hospitals,   laclss  social  life,  and 
is  torn  apart  "by  feuds  and  lav/suits  and  bad  feeling  generally. 

I  mean  to  say,   the  leadership  you  have  in  a  community  plays  a  "big 
part  in  determining  v/hether  the  life  there  is  iv.ore  or  less  satisfactory. 
Money  isn't  everything. 

TAYLOR: 

iJot  everything,   of  course,  but  a  miniinum  am.ount  of  buying  power 
is  indispensible.     Without  that  minimuia  economic  status,  you  can't  have 
anything  much.    With  it,   you  can  have  a  great  deal,   all  of  course  der^end- 
ing  on  the  ideals  of  the  people  and  their  leadership. 


EISEITHO^R; 

Ycu  speak  of  ideals,  Carl.    Will  you  amplify  that? 

TAYLOR;  '         ■    '         '  ' 

Wliy,   in  general  I  mean  that^  after  getting  an  adequate  income,  the 
next  essential  to  improving  rural  life  is  that  the  families  that  get  the 
income  make  up  their  minds  to  s"oend  it  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  a  "better 
life.     In  the  past  we  have  "been  dominated  ty  a  sort  of  speculation  psychology. 
As  a  man  made  money  from  his  farm  he  put  it  "ba.ck  into  more  farm  land,  not 
into  "better  living  conditions  for  the  family  and  better  institutions  for  the 
comiTunity.    Often  too,  when  families  became  fairly  well  off,   they  moved  into 
tov;n  to  enjoy  the  city's  standard  of  life,   rather  than  trying  to  improve 
rural  standards.     Surplus  7/ealth  has  been  drained  constantly  from  rural  com- 
irunities.    Many  of  our  old  habits  and  ideas  have  got  to  be  given  up  before, 
even  with  adequate  incomes,   rural  life  can  be  made  most  satisfying. 

EISEIJH0T7ER: 

As  Henry  C.  Taylor  once  put  it:     Farmers  hav6  got  to  eat  their  cake 
to  have  it? 

TAYLOR: 

That's  the  idea.     That  is,  as  I  say,    in  the  past  the  big  impulse 
was  to  get  more  land  and  put  it  into  cultivation.    That  worked  beautifully 
in  settling  UT)  the  continent.     How  the  free  land  is  gone.     Foreign  markets 
have  been  closed  to  us.    Farmers  have  been  in  a  dog-eat-dog  competition, 
farming  each  other  out  of  business.     They  have  quit  that  sort  of  competition 
as  they  cooperated  in  the  adjustment  programs.    Uow  if  they  v/ill  use  increas- 
ing incomes  for  family  living  and  community  development,   instead  of  for  land 
speculation,   —  and  perhaps  for  unv/ise  investments  elsewhere  —  they  may 
develop  a  finer  type  of  farm  life, 

EISEIjHOWER; 

Well,  to  reduce  your  thought  to  a  scheme,  would  it  be  fair,  to  say 
that  you  think  American  farmers  can  escape  from  a  peasant  standard  of  living 
by  adopting  a  two-part  program;  First,   to  organize  cooperatively  to  secure 
fair  prices  and  incomes;   second,   to  learn  to  use  that  income  if  and  when 
they  get  it  for  socially  constructive  purposes, 

TAYLOR; 

That's  a  good  summary,  Milton. 
FRYSIUG-ER; 

In  other  words,   then,   farm  families  need  organization,   and  new  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting  to  secure  both  economic  justice  and  social  advance- 
ment . 


( over) 
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EISEMlQWZ.H; 

So  the  ans^ver  to  my  Question  concerning  the  possilDility  of  staying 
above  a  peasant  status  lies  in  organization  for  "both  economic  and  social 
ends.    "Soxr  I  wonder  T7hat  would  "be  so^ne  of  the  aims  of  a  program  of  organized 
action.    We  hear  it  said  lots  of  times  that  we  can't  have  the  kind  of  rural 
life  we  want  in  the  United  States  without  something  approaching  100  percent 
farm  home  ownership, 

I'RYSIITGER; 

Well,  that's  a  good'mark  to  aim  at.    The  supreme  satisfaction  of 
country  life  is  the  hope  of  owning  a  home  of  one's  o;7n  and  having  the  power 
to  surround  it  with  the  things  that  the  members  of  the  family  enjoy.  But 
maybe  it  isn't  necessary  to  own  the  home  in  order  to  have  a  feeling  of 
identity  with  the  land,   and  surround  the  house  with  the  things  the  family 
enjoys.    Jiist  because  a  man  is  a  tenant  he  isn't  necessarily  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.    I  mean  the  traditional  idea  of  progress  in  American  rural  life  is 
from  farm  laborer  to  farm  tenant  to  farm  OYmer,     There  is  even  a  phrase  for 
the  process  —  "climbing  the  agricultural  ladder,"    We  have  looked  on  this 
as  the  norinal  process.     I  don't  suppose  we've  ever  tho^j^ht  that  there  will 
come  a  time  when  all  farmers  o\7n  the  land  they  cnaltivate. 


ITo,  probably  not.    But  why  is  there  such  a  fear  of  the  spread  of 

tenan.cy? 
FRYSIIT&ER;  . 

Because  there  is  a  fear  tha,t  the  o'oportunity  to  climb  that  ladder 
is  disapoearing.    We  want  to  preserve  the  ladder,   even  if  everyone  can't 
stand  at  the  toi)  at  once. 

TAYLOR: 

Well  said,  Grace. 
FRYSIIJGER; 

Carl,   I've  been  very  much  interested  in  your  idea  about  the  bad 
situation  that  exists  in  many  rural  cor^imunit ies  being  caused  by  differences 
in  economic  status  among  growJs  of  farm  families  in  the  same  coniirmiity. 
Tell  us  about  your  study  in  'a  middlewestern  coLimunity. 

TAYLOR: 

Well,   that  study  was  made  really  in  a  coirminity  on  the  northern 
fringe  of  the  cotton  belt.     The  people  on  the  lansf".  were  nearl^v^  all  tenants 
and  laborers.    The  owners  lived  in  the  county  town,   not  on  the  land.  They 
were  very  wealthy.    But  the  peoDle  on  the  land  were  Yery  poor,  and  had  very 
few  social  advantages.     Iron  what  I  saw  there  and  have  seen  elsewhere  in 
similar  situations,   I  have  concluded  that  you  can't  have  a  wholesome  and 
wholehearted  community  life  where  there  are  great  ineqiaalities  in  economic 
conditions  of  grou'os  in  the  comiimnity. 
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EISErlHOWER;  '  '  , 

So  you  feel  it  is  harder  for  the  ' tenant ,  than  for  the  ov/ner  to 
develop  social  ideals  of  the  sort  you  were  talking  about,  as  well  as  to 
get  a  good  material  standard  of  living? 

TAYLOR; 

Hot  necessarily.    But  it  is  harder  where  there  is  a  lov/-income 
group  of  tenants  and  a  high-income  group  of  owners  all  living  in  the  same 
coiTiDiunity.    And  hy  and  large  the  owner  of  land,  provided  he  isn't  carrying 
an  intolerable  debt  burden,   is  able  to  afford  his  family  a  more  stable  and 
comfortable  sort  of  life,  and  to  promote  coiiinanity  betterment.     It's  a, 
com  lon-nlace  that  the  centers  of  greatest  farm  trouble  have  been  where  tenancy 
was  high  or  where  owners  were  losing  their  equities  through  foreclosure, 

EISEIJHO^R; 

Well,   v.'e'll  have  to  leave  this  discussion  of  the  ideal  sitiiation  as 
to  ownershio  and  tenancy,  and  rasa  on  to  some  more  questions.     I  v/onder  if 
we  can  get  some  viewpoints  on  whether  or  not  continued  corriinercialization  and 
mechanization  of  farming  will  bring  about  a  decline  in  American  farm  family 
life,     i,7il];  you  give  us  some  thoughts  on  that,  Carl? 

TAYLOR; 

Eriefly,   I  should  say  that  increasing  coiroercializat ion  and  mechan- 
ization of  farmiiog  doesn't  inevitably  mean  lower  standards  of  family  life. 
It  may  mean  fewer  families  on  farms,    since  machines  v/ould  do  the  work  nov/ 
done  by  men;  that  is  each  man  would  be  able  to  turn  out  more  oroducts.  But 
the  families  on  the  land  should  have  more  income  per  person.     If  they  learn 
to  spend  that  income  for  building  a  hi.;;;her  standard  of  family  and  community 
life,   instead  of  in  land  speculation,   raral  civilization  should  advance. 

But  I  think  this  question  can  v/ait  for  consideration,  Greater 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me,   depends  on  revival  of  indus- 
try so  that  'industrial  employment  will  taJ.-e  up  the  people  released  from 
farm  vrark, 

ElSEIHOv^R; 

But  say  the  time  does  come  T/hen  mechanization  and  enlarged  farms 
will  make  it  possible  for  fewer  families  to  ooerate  the  food  and  fiber 
producing  plant  of  America.     Would  we  then  say  that  it  is  good  public  policy 
to  discourage  the  development  in  order  to  keep  more  families  on  the  land? 

ERYSIHGER; 

Well,  this  may  not  jibe  v/ith  my  remarks  about  the  jrx)ral  and  char- 
acter-building values  in  raral  life,  but  I  do  feel  that  stopping  meclianical 
progress  v/hich  will  lighten  huimn  labor  isn't  the  American  thing  to  do, 
I  gij-ess  I  can  square  the  t^vo  statements,  by  setting  up  the  proposition  that 
T/e  should  use  machines  and  increase  efficiency  all  right,  but  that  we  should 


( over) 
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see  to  it  that  the  social  effects  of  increased  efficiency  are  good.    Let  the 
size  of  the  family-sized  farm  increase,   if  there  is  good  opportunity  else- 
v/here  for  the  people  that  vvill  no  longer  "be  needed  in  farming.    Bnt,  as  Carl 
says,   also  let  the  fortunate  families  remaining  on  the  land,  and  enjoying 
more  income,  put  that  income  to  socially  good  uses,  not  to  Ljore  intense 
competition  with  the  other  farm  families. 

EISEMOWBH; 

Just  one  more  question:    Have  we  any  choice,   really,  as  to  future 
patterns  of  rural  life?     TTon't  they  finally  be  determined  "by  economic  forces 
on  the  ":arch? 

TAYLOH; 

Well  v/hy  have  you  had  us  up  here  discussing  this  thing;  v/hy  did  you 
propose  it  as  a  discussion  question  for  the  experimental  rural  discussion 
groups  if  there's  nothing  that  can  "be  done  ^bout  it? 

ElSELUCwSHi 

All  right,   Carl.    You've  answered  that  one  in  the  good  old  American 
fashion  with  another  question  that  reduces  mine  to  an  absurdity.    Of  course, 
most  people  believe  there's  something  can  be  done  about  this  and  about  all 
the  other  questions  proposed  for  rural  discussion  groups.    That's  wliy  the 
Department  has  responded  to  requests  from  land  grant  colleges  for  some  help 
in  conducting  these  experimental  discussion  groups.    That's  also  why  we  have 
been  conducting  some  brief  discussions  in  tliese  Tuesday  prograi^is  of  the  Farm 
and  Home  Hour. 

With  this  discussion,  the  radio  series  comes  to  an  end.  However, 
the  experimental  groups  are  meeting  out  in  the  country,  and  we  know  from 
more  than  a  thousand  letters  that  have  come  to  us  that  many  people  are 
keenly  interested  in  organizing  their  neighbors  into  other  groups.    To  give 
some  assistance  in  conducting  the  sessions  of  s^ich  groups,   the  Department 
has  issued  a  mimeogra-Dhed  leaflet,   "A  Brief  Guide  to  Discussion  Hethods." 
Those  of  you  who  are  interested  may  have  a  copy  of  this  leaflet. 

SA1IS3UHY; 

Thank  you,  Milton,  and  Doctor  Taylor,  and  Miss  Frysinger. 


TT  /;  II  n  V  it  a  II  If 


HOis  i:..h;o¥:: z::7  'szasc  i:t  vh5  kite;;' 


An  intorviow  "botv/oon  I/Iiss  Mary  F.  Claytor,  Homo  Damons  t  rati  on .  A^ant , 
Arnh.rst,  Virginia,  andllrs.  Walter  'Tucker,  farm  -.voimn,  Sandidgcs ,  Virginia, 
dclivorcd  in  the  Home  Demonstration  radio  program  A  ^ril  3>il935>  ^'^^  "broad- 
cast "by  a  network  of        associate  13C  radio  stations. 

-o-o-O-o-o- 

Al'lTOUlTCER 

ITow  wo  presono  •■:o  you  Mrs.  'A'altor  Tucker,  a  farm  homiomaker  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia,  wlio  Has  "been  sue  -.essful  in  making  a  convenient  kitcnen  from 
the  old  type  and  Miss  Mc?.ry  Claytor,  home  demonstration  agent,  .Amherst,  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Tucker  remiodeled  her  kitchen  last  year.     Today  Miss  Cla^/tor  is  calling  at 
the  Tucker  home.     Sli  ■  finds  the  Tucker  family  working  on  the  living  room,  the 
halls  and  even  the  yard.     Here  they  are  —  Mrs.  Tucker  soeaking. 

TUCKER 


Yes,  Miss  Claytoig  when  I  v/as  made  nroject  leader  of  the  Eellevue  Home 
Demonstration  cluh  la,st  ^-ear  I  "becam.e  so  interested  in  o'or  project  that  I  had 
to  try  out,   in  my  o'./n  kitchen,  all  the  things  wnicn  I  v^as  advocating. 

CLAYTOH 

Well,  i'lrs.  Tu'k^-r,   it  is  a  pleasure  to  comLe  "back  and  see  your  kitchen 
truly  remade.    When  v/e  lirst  talked  of  youi-  work  nere  I  tnought  tnat  it  would 
he  possible  to  make  your  kitcnen  a  far  better  work  s-op  and  more  attractive 
but  I  didn't  think  you  could  v/ork  such  a  fine  chan;:e.     You  surely  have  comi- 

hined  usefulness  and  beauty.     That  color  cohcinition  of  

(insert  colors) 

    is  good.     The  extra  li ^ht  this  window  gives  dianges 


the  whole  room. 


TUCKZR 


Yes,  Miss  Claytor,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  changes  and  we  like  to ih ink 
they  are  improvem.ent  s ,  too.     When  I  cone  into  the  kitchen  in  the  morning  to 
get  "breakfast,   I  am  ..^lad  that  my  job  can  be  don.j  ri-iit  h..;re.     Some  how,  the 
hiscuits  are  easier  to  make,  txie  eggs  are  easi^^r  to  cook,  and  you  mjay  not 
b-^lieve  me  "but  my  family  says  things  even  taste  better.     I  "believe  that  every 
member  of  the  fam.ily  is  truly  happier  and  miore  int-:rested  in  oui-  horn.-  "cecais  e 
we  have  ma.de  a  good  work  shop  of  the  kitchen.     The  ol^asure  that  eacli  of  us 
has  had  from  this  kiuc-i^n  is  v/orth  more  tiian  the  fiity  dolla,rs  the  changes 
cost . 


CLAYTOH 

Do  you  really  find,  Mrs.  Tuck.:r,  that  your  vvork  tires  you  less  and 
that  you  have  mior  e  enjrgy  for  other  things? 

TUCKER 

Yes,  and  I'll  tell  you  wh.y.     First,  m^^  sink'  and  water  system  save 


(over) 
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me  hours  of  v/ork.     'Tnrj  havo  farm  .vomon  dono  v/ith.o\;-t  rLuiiiiri;-:::  water  all  thoso 
years?    Here  you  see  I  nave  a  "beautiful  flov/  of  fr^sii,   clear  Y/ater.  Vfe 
couldn't  put  in  the  hot  water  syst  ;m  now,   but  Y/e're  .oiannin-;'  to  do  it  next 
y^ar.     See  how  easy  it  is  to  1?ui'n  to  iny  stove  and  r.et  liot  water?     Tnen  you 
notice  that  ^mlter  has  huilt  in  just  the  tyoe  of  sn-.ivus  that  you  S'^.gg)  sted. 
T.'ithout  steeping  out  of  iny  tracks,   I  can  reach  the  disn  mop,   soap  and  all  of 
the  cleaning  materials  that  I  use  at  the  sink.     This  little  contraetion  here 
at  the  side  of  laj'"  shelves  holds  ine  p'aring,  Imivos  that  I  use  for  pre'oar  in-^- 
vegetaoles.    You  see  I  pull  up  my  high  stool  and  there  I  sit,  reaci-ing  the 
sauce  oans  from  this  caoinet  on  the  right  nand  side  of  my  sink,     I  preoare 
the  vegetables  here,  take  tv/o  steps  to  the  loft  and  place  them  on  the  stove, 

CLAYTOR 

Yi^ell,  I  Yvill  have  to  agree,  you  have  made  a  splendid  job  of  carrying 
out  the  plans.     This  work  center  is  well  arranged  anj ,  as  you  use  youi^  kitchen, 
you  can  add  other  small  pieces  of  equipment  v/hich  v;ill  make  it  even  more 
convenient.    ITov;  v/nat  about  your  preparation  center?     Is  your  cahinet  r  eally 
convenient?    Tnen  you  stand  here  to  make  "bread  do  you  find  that  you  have 
everything  close  at  ha.nc   that  you  need? 

TUCIG5 

Oh  yes,  fhis  reallj.  is  TTalter's  mastorniece.    Ho  dreY/  ca"binet  plans 
until  I  thought  he  v/o^ild  use  up  every  scra,o  of  oa^jr  in  the  house.  Finally 
he  dreY/  one  Y/hich  would  fit  the  space  y/c  had  and  satisfy  niy  needs, 

CLAYTOH 

well,  what  did  3-0U  soecify  in  the  Y/ay  of •  space  in  youi--  home  made 
kitchen  ca"binet? 

TUCKER 

Oh,  just  the  same  things  that  you  have  he  en  tilling  us  all  the  time. 
You  have  said  that  y/;.;  should  "be  ahle  to  stand  in  one  .".'lacu  and  reach  all 
of  the  small  equipment  and  ingredients  needed  for  rxiking  breads,  cakes  and 
such  things.     Hera  vie  have  iti     T7ith  a  few  steps  to  the  right  I  can  reach 
the  ice  "box.    '7e  can't  afiord  an  electric  reirigerat  ^-r  30  I  am  keeping  this 
ice  box  in  the  pantry.     I  carry  a  tray  wnen  I  get  'chings  and  so  I  only  have 
to  make  one  trip  to  th„  ice  "box.     In  a  jiffy  my  cookies  are  made  and  the 
famhly  is  hungrily  sniffing  the  odor  of  cinnamon  and  "brown  sugar  that  rolls 
out  of  the  oven. 

CLAYTOR 

Well,  I'd  say  you  really  have  arranged  a  ste^i- saving  kitchen.  Each 
work  center  is  comple'Cu.     You  have  arranged  your  centers  so  that  you  can 
easily  do  the  particular  type  of  kitcnen  Y/ork  required  by  your  household. 
You  nave  kept  your  working  centers  in  a  compact  area  and  have  left  this 
space  for  a  dining  table.     There  are  tfmes  Y/nen  it  helps  to  serve  a  meal 
in  the  kitchen  and  I  tnink  it  is  quite  enjoyable  Y/hon  your  kitchen  is 
attractive  and  you  can  serv:  the  m.eal  nicely. 
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TUCKER 

Yes,  Miss  Cla/tor,  I  1130  this  tatlo  tv/ico  a  day.     You  sog,  Mr* 

Tucker  has  to  havo  nis  trcakfast  oarl/,   then  the  childron  and  I  have 
ours  a  littlo  later.     I  find  that  I  can  servo  thorn  more  coiiif ortahly 
ri^ht  here  in  the  kitchen.     I  have  my  lunch  hero  t^o.     That  saves  candy- 
ing things  into  the  diviin.':;  room  and  is  less  tirin.;;;.     'ii'o  make  a  "big  event 
of  the  evening  meal  at  our  house  and  it  is  the  ha  'oiest  hour  of  the  day. 
I  serve  this  meal  in  the  dining  room,  use  my  "best  linens  and  silver  and, 
although  the  servic.;  is  simple,   v/e  try  to  make  it  "both  pleasing  and 
restful.     The  tea  table  which  we  made  out  of  the  old  wash  stand  has 
entirely  changed  ou.^  meal  servic o. 

C-LAYTOH 

That  is  fine  J     I  knew  a  tea  tahl::  would  help  a  groat  deal,  hut 
I  wasn't  sure  that  you  helieved  it  too.     It  ma.kes  me  haopy  to  see  your 
success  and  to  know  t.'iat  you  plan  to  carry  this  typ>:;  of  improvement 
into  the  other  rooms  of  your  home. 

TUCKER 

Yes,  v/j  do,  even  into  the  yard  v/here  our  new    orch  is  just  v/aiting 
to  he  i^ade  into  a  r-.;al  outdoor  living  room. 


m 
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H0v7  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSIIIQ-  ACT  APPLISS  TO  TH5  RURAL  HG]\tE}.K 

— —  .        ,  ic-alture 

A  radio  talk  by  Mr.  7;.        VJard,  Federal  Housing  Adjninis,tration,  Washington, 
D.  C,  delivered  in  the  Home  Eemonstration  Radio  Program,  Aprip.  3,  1_935 ,.,and._lir4>a^ 
cast  "by  a  network  of  49  associate  ITBC  radio  statioims. 

— ooOOoo — 

My  thanks  are  due  the  Extension  Service  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Federal  Housing  Program. 

About  one  year  ago  many  of  you  listening  today  were  participating  in  the 
Rural  Housing  Survey.  This  survey  effectively  revealed  the  need  for  repair  and 
modernization  of  the  fam  houses  of  imerica. 

With  a  similar  lack  of  maintenance  evident  in  urban  residences  and 
business  buildings,  and  little  nc?/  construction,  Congress,  last  June,  passed  the 
National  Housing  Act.     Title  I  of  this  act  concerns  Housing  Renovation  and  Modern- 
ization,  and  is  applicable  to  both  rural  end  urban  property. 

Repairs,  improvements,  alterations,  replacements  and  new  stractures  may  be 
financed  under  tK;  Federal  Housing  Program,  up  to  an  amount  of  $2000,00.  and  with 
a  maximum  maturity  of  five  years. 

The  government  does  not  loan  the  money,  but  encourages  the  use  of  local 
credit,  and  insures  the  financing  agency  against  loss  up  to  twenty  percent  of 
the  total  loans  made. 

Thousands  of  farm  families  have  alread;v^  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Better  Housing  Program.    Funds  so  obtained  have  resulted  in  the  repair, 
improvement  and  modernization  of  many  h-'ondrods  of  homes  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.     YJater  systems,   furnaces,  electric  service,  bathrooms,  new  and  remodeled 
kitchens,   additional  bedrooms,  new  floors  and  entirely  new  farm  houses  arc  among 
the  purposes  for  which  modernization  credit  has  been  advanced. 

With  a  marked  increase  in  total  agricultural  income  duriijg  1934  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  and  every  indication  of  more  favorable  returns  ahead, 
fam  families  are  again  looking  forward  with  hope.     They  are  displaying  greater 
interest  in  homo  improvement  than  has  beon  true  for  a  nijinber  of  years.    Where  for- 
merly many  rural  families  worked  with  a  goal  of  acquiring  sufficient  money  to 
enable  them  to  retire  to  a  modern  house  in  town,  they  now  expect  to  remain  on  the 
fam  and  are  intensely  interested  in  making  the  house  comfortable  and  attractive. 

Even  in  the  areas  which  have  suffered  several  successive  years  of  crop 
failure  due  to  drought,  wc  are  getting  reports  of  enthusiastic  campaigns  stimula- 
ting interest  in  butter  living  conditions.    Minor  repairs  inside  and  outside  the 
house,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  yard  and  the  installation  of  a  few  minor  items  of 
equipment  are  som/e  of  the  evidences  of  renewed  hope  in  the  drought  regions. 

The  improvement  work  done  -londor  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  plan 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  work  stimulated  by  the  Better  Housing 
Program.     The  best  available  records  indicate  that  for  every  dollar  of  credit 
advance  much  more  in  cash  is  spent,  which  is  proof  not  only  of  the  urgent  need 
of  building  repara  and  impro-vements ,  Vo-t  of  a  growing  confidence  in  improved 
general  conditions, 

( over) 
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For  those  whose  income  jus..tifi^s  -the  use  of  credit,  more  than  twelve 
thouGand  banks  and  other  financing  agencies  have  contracted  with  the  Adminis- 
tration to  offer  facilities  for  financing  modernization  ajid  repairs,  thus 
providing  funds  in  all  sections  of  the  country.    They  are  correcting  a 
situation,  now  serious,  tut  whon  viewed  in  after  years  mil  appear  almost 
ludicrous.    Banks  gorged  with  cash,  millions  of  structures,  rural  and  urhan, 
depreciating  rapidly  for  lack  of  maintenance,  millions  of  "building  mechanics 
seeking  employment  and  supply  houses  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  material. 
A  gigantic  wheel  which  camo  to  a  stop  on  dead  center.    The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  is  generating  the  energy  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  give  this 
giant  sufficient  momentum  to  resume  its  normal  functions.    I  am  happy  to  report 
the  wheel  is  already  beginning  to  turn. 

Home  demonstration  agents  are  rendering  splendid  service  in  assisting  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  in  carrying  information  concerning  the  Better 
Housing  Program,   to  the  rural  homes  of  America.     I  would  like  to  mention  some 
of  the  state  home  agents,  the  home  management  specialists,  and  the  county  homo 
demonstration  agents  who  are  cooperating  so  splendidly  in  this  work.    It  would 
"be  almost  a  roll  call  and  time  will  not  permit. 

These  vrorkers  are  finding  the  Federal  Housing  Plan  is  adding  stimulus 
to  the  long  time  program  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  for  farm  people. 
It  is  enabling  thousands  of  families  to  enjoy  a  more  satisfying  rural  life. 
Thank  you. 


w^ii  ll  v  li  n  if  II  n  ':  ii  v  iTTr 


BETTER- HOMES  TCUH5  GIVE  US  MATT  ^TEW  IDEAS  I  ^ 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  H-  R.   Davi?,  farm  vroman,  Mortons  Gap,  Kentucky,  read 
oy  Hiss  ?:ath.  Ether idge,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hopkins  County,  JCentuckyV 
in  the  Home  Lomonstration  Radio  program.  April  3,  1935,  and  'broadcast  by  a 
netrjorl:  of  49  associate  IIEC  radio  stations. 

-0-0-0-0-0- 

As  I  am  a  busj^  homemaker,  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  participate 
in  many  tours  but  as  county  home  improvement  leader  in  Hopkins  County,  I 
feel  I  can  speak  with  conviction  on  the  value,  to  the  homemalcers  who  joined 
in  them,  of  the  two  tours  held  in  our  county.     After  completing  the  wife- 
sr.vmg  kitchen  project  two  years  ago,  we  planned  a  tour  of  eight  improved 
kitcnens  s.s  a  follow-up  of  the  Tcroject.     This  tour  was  .  so  interesting  and 
wortn  while  that  last  year,  after  completing  t-.vo  home  furnishing  projects, 
v^e  arranged  another  tour,  to  get  new  ideas  by  seeing  what  the  women  in  some 
of  cur  improved  homes  had  accomplished.     In  planning  both  tours,  we  tried 
to  select  homes  which  would  show  various  tyoes  of  improvements  m^ade  by 
using  available  materials  rather  than  by  srsending  cash.     About  250  people 
went  on  these  tours. 


In  each  home  we  visited,   the  homemaker  gave  an  account  of  improve- 
ments made  and  the  effect  of  these  im-orovement s  on  the  health,  happiness 
ai-.d  well  being  of  her  family.     These  stories  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
picture  the  changes  accomclished  and  gave  us  almost  as  many  ideas  as 
actually  seeing  the  improvements. 

ITot  all  farm  families  appreciate  the  value  of  recreation  in  the 
home  and  make  provision  for  play  hours  as  well  as  work  hours,  yet  in  one 
home  we  visited,  we  fo-ond  a  special  closet  in  the  living  room,  arranged 
and  eq'^jipped  for  storing  recreational  material.     Here  were  games,  musical 
instruinent s ,  books  on  entertainment  and  other  playtime  equipment.  From 
the  attention  given  this  closet  and  its  contents,  I  feel  sure  a  number  of 
homemairers  carried  away  the  idea  of  definite  planning  for  recreation  in 
the  home. 

T7e  homemakers  are  interested  in  our  wo.rksho"os  in  which  so  m.any,  some- 
times all  too  many,  hours  are  spent.     A  compact  and  well  arranged  kitchen 
that  we  visited  used  every  available  space  for  storage.     Every  item  of 
kitcnen  equipment  was  kept  near  its  place  of  use.     Here  we  found  a  folding 
breaicfast  table  which  had  been  made  of  an  old  folding  bed  and  enameled  to 
hamonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the  rest  of  the  kitchen,  and  ^-hich 
suggested  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  dining  srace  in  a  kitchen  too  small 
to  conveniently  accommodate  a  breakfast  table.     The  comp^act,  step  saving 
arrangement  of  the  working  units  suggested  a  possible  grouping  of  working 
units  in  a  larger  kitchen. 

The  lunch  hour  on  both  tours,  besides  being  a  pleasaiit  and  refreshing 
interlude,  was  almost  as  valuable  a  source  of  ideas  as  the  tour  itself,  as 
it  gave  the  women  an  opportunity  to  discuss  -vith  each  other,  while  they 
were  still  fresh  in  their  minds,   the  ideas  gained  and  ways  of  adacting  them 
to  their  varying  needs. 


( over) 
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The  living  room  of  a  rambling  old  brick  house  we  visited  greeted 
us  with  an  atmos-ohere  of  welcome.     Here  a  charming  simplicity,  the  result 
of  the  rcrioval  of  useless  furnishing,  had  us  making  me'ntal  lists  of  white 
elephants  ve  could  afford  to  discard.     T"^e  outstanding  im-orovement  in  this 
room  v/as  the  attention  given  to  the  group  arrangement  of  furniture  accord- 
ing to  its  use. 

Finding  a  place  for  a  "bath  room  in  a  house  ouilt  in  the  Saturday 
night  era  is  not  always  easy,  hut  the  idea  of  converting  the  end  of  a  hall 
into  such  use  was-  demonstrated  in  another  home.     Here  the  homemaker  also 
gave  us  a  practical  suggestion  for  tr;insf orming  a.  plain  day  hed  into  a 
modern  studio  couch. 

Flower  arrangement  was  stressed  in  another  home  we  visited,     "fno  has 
not  seen  a  hunch  of  lovely  garden  flowers  literally  stuffed  into  a  mason 
jar  and  called  a  Douquet?     Skillfully  arranged  bouquets  of  garden  flowers 
in  well  placed,  appropriate  containers  opened  our  eyes  to  beauty  which  is 
available  to  all  of  us. 

In  many  of  the  hom.es  we  visited  we  obtained  ideas  on  suitable  back- 
ground treatment,  lovely  color  combinations,  attractive  window  decoration 
and  so  on  and  on. 

Tours,   such  as  these  in  Hoiokins  County,  have  many  values.  They 
challenge  our  initiative  and  resourcefulness.     They  show  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  v/e  have  been  studying.     They  vitalize  our 
efforts  and  create  an  enthusiasm  for  putting  these  new  ideas  into  practice. 

I  feel  that  each  homemaker  took  home  with  her  from  these  tours  some 
specific  ideas,  part  of  which  were  imnediately  adaptable  while  others 
became  a  pa.rt  of  her  long  time  home  improvement  plan.     All  of  us  gained 
the  conviction  ths.t  comfort,   convenience  and  bea,uty  do  not  so  much  represent 
the  expenditure  of  money,  as  the  opportunity  to  get  ideas,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  make  the  effort  necessary  for  their  realization.     Since  homemakers 
are  fundamentally  pretty  much  alike  the  world  aro'und,   I  am  certain  that  a 
better  homes  tour  will  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  it  was  to  us. 


9r 


p. 

fi.  Depanmentof  Agrioui 
5ADI0,  THE  PUBLIC ,  .AJijl)  -IHS  DSPAETHgl?!  or.  A(l'^r,TTT,TTTPHl  


Remarks  "by  M,  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  "broadcast  in  the  Department  period,   2000th  "broad- 
cast, National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  laonday,  April  8,   1935»  "by  i®C  and  a  net- 
work of  51  associated  radio  static no, 

— ooOoo — 

As  Morse  savs,   I've  a-oiDeared  in  these  "broadcasts  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  seven  years.    That  fact  isn't  "because  my  voice  has  the  "bell- 
like tone  of  an  Everett  Mitchell's,  or  anything  like  tliat.     Speaking  in 
these  programs  is  simply  part  of  my  work  as  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
set-up  that  makes  available  to  the  public  the  res^alts  of  research,  service 
and  reg'j.latory  work  in  this  "branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  has  pointed  out  that  from  the  "beginning  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  "been  charged  v/ith  t"ne  duty  of  acquiring  and  disseminating 
useful  information.     Information  ohviously  isn't  of  much  "benefit  unless  it 
is  given  to  the  peo'jle  who  need  it.     So  we  used  radio  as  soon  as  it  was 
available,   just  as  we  have  used  all  the  other  standard  m.ethods  of  coimminicat- 
ing  ideas  and  instr'.ictions. 

It  happens  that  I  was  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
when  this  broadcast  began  seven  years  ago.     I  recall  some  of  the  fea.rs  and 
doubts  that  beset  us  then.    ITot  that  v^e  felt  the  broadcast  couldn't  be  use- 
ful in  talking  information  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.    We  knew  it 
could,  even  though  but  12  stations  were  hoo'ked  into  the  network  for  t"ne 
first  Earm  and  Home  Hour  broadcast. 

Rather,  we  feared  that  Y/e  weren't  using  the  opportunity  effectively. 
Those  of  you  who  were  radio  set  owners  then  and  tuned  in  to  our  broadcasts 
were  quite  kind  in  your  comments  -  generally  speaking,  though  there  were 
some  who  resented  the  dry  wording,  and  monotone  manner  of  presenting  some 
of  our  early  taUis,     We  have  gained  confidence  that  we  can  by  radio  convey 
information  clearly  and  even  interestingly.    Most  of  our  folks  are  more  at 
egise  now  before  the  microphone, 

¥e  are  trying  to  make  the  Department  periods  in  these  programs  keep 
you  in  touch  with  the  changing  currents  of  action  and  opinion  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  management,   in  so  far  as  the  Government  has  information  to 
give  or  opportunity  to  offer  for  cooperative  effort.     If  ?/e  have  in  some 
measure  succeeded  in  giving  you  useful  information,  we  can  consider  the 
job  satisfactorily  done.    We  plan  to  go  ahead  on  t"ne  same  basis. 


■it  of  Ag;riov;i 


THE  FAEM  AND  HOME  HOUR  -  BSTROSFECT  AITO  FRO 


SPECT 


Remarks  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,   in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period,   2000th  "broadcast,  Rational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  dis- 
trihuted  Monday,  April  Sth,  1935,  "by  ^©C  and  a  network  of  51  associated 
radio  stations. 


Thank  you,  Milton, 

You  certainly  are  right  ahout  fears  and  misgivings  concerning  various 
and  sundry  matters  connected  with  the  Department  periods  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  during  the  early  days  of  the  program. 

But  as  we  look  hack  at  them  now,  our  worries  seem  trifling.     In  Octo- 
her,   1928,  it  Y/as  quite  embarrassing  to  have  a  home  economics  expert  fail 
to  show  up  at  the  studio,  and  he  forced  oneself  to  present  a  very  informing 
hut  somewhat  technical  discussion  of  the  vitamin  content  —  that  was  some- 
thing new  and  different  in  those  days  —  the  vitamin  content  of  potatoes, 
and  how  to  prepare  them  to  preserve  the  highest  vitamin  value.    By  contrast, 
nowadays,  having  heen  instructed  in  the  art  and  arcanum  and  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  vitaminery  and  nutrition  and  clothing  constract ion  and 
fahrlc  choice  by  a  succession  of  past  masters  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  and  having  heen  halfway  admitted  to  the  fellowship  as  an  expert 
on  strawberry  shortcake,   I  shooild  hardly  turn  a  hair  at  being  forced  to  dis- 
cuss almost  any  topic  in  the  range  of  home  economics  —  if  I  had  the  copy 
before  me. 

Which  leads  me  to  send  you  greetings  from  Miss  Van  Demaj.!,  our  faith- 
ful radio  reporter  in  homemaking  matters,  and  from  W.  R.  Beattie,  our 
equally  faithful  recorder  of  currently  new  information  on  problems  of  the 
garden  and  orchard. 

And  may  we  pause,   friends,   to  lay  a  verbal  wreath  to  the  mem.ory  of 
Dr.  W.  J,  Spilman,   scientist,   economist,   scholar,  and  good  neighbor,  who 
took  part  in  three  of  these  programs  each  week  during  the  early  days.  But 
the  list  could  lengthen  into  a  ten-minute  recital,  or  an  even  longer  one. 

So  I  stop  here  but  not  without  sending  heartiest  thajiks  for  their 

unfailing  courtesy,  and  best  wishes,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Department,   to  the  broadcasters  who  operate  the  network  and  the  individual 
stations  carrying  this  program,  and  to  the  listeners  whose  appreciation  — 
and  even  reproofs  —  make  it  such  an  interesting  thing  to  work  with. 


— ooOoo — 


L  1  B  R  a\  R  Y 

RECEIVED 

★  MAY  V- 1935  * 

S.  Dfcoartment  of  Agricultture 


BACZ  TO  EETTSE  GPiASS 


A  radio  discussion  between  Milton  S.-  Eisenliower,  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, and  Morse  Salisbury,   Chief  of  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  April 
16,  1935.        tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  Nat ional -Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  "by  NPC  and  a  networlz  of  51  associated  radio  stations. 


— oOo- 


SALISBURY: 


We  have  v:ith  us  again  today  the  Department  Director  of  Inionna.t ion, 
Milton  S.  Eisenho?/er.    He  presided  over  the  series  of  seven  discussion 
meetings  v/hich  we  held  on  'Tuesdays  during  Fe"bruary,  March,  and  early  April. 
Today  he  returns  to  the  Fa.na  and  Home  microphone  to  open  a  nev7  series  in 
which  he  will  report  to  us  recent  develo-^ment s  in  some  lines  of  research 
v^hich  are  of  highest  im"Dortance  at  oresent. 

He  v.dll  open  this  series  of  reports  with  a  discussion  of  research  on 
pasture  and  hay  loroduction.    Throughout  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  we 
have  l-zeiot  in  touch  with  the  nation-wide  si'cuation  as  to  seed  supply  of  the 
pasture  and  hay  plants  and  as  to  the  prohahle  acreage  to  be  soY/n,     The  in- 
tentions to  "olant  re-oort  issued  in  March  "bore  cut  the  predictions  of  Dean 
Cox  and  others  that  acreages  of  the  hay  and  pasture  crops  for  which  seed  is 
in  good  suTDDly  would  go  to  record  figu.res.     Soy"bean  and  sorghum  acreages, 
if  grov/ers  carry  out  their  intentions  reported  in  March,  will  rise  to  the 
highest  point  in  American  farm  history,    Aoout  all  the  availa"ble  seed  of 
plants  for  emergency  hay  and  pasture  crops  will  he  used  ud.    There  v-ill  be 
a  great  deal  of  work  -put  in  on  reviving  pastures  affected  by  the  drought 
last  year,  and  putting  in  new  pastures,   though  seed  is  scarce  for  some  of 
the  plants  usually  incl\ided  in  pasture  mixtures. 


A  good  part  of  this  activity  in  pasture  and  forage  seeding  and 
management  springs  from  the  adjustment  programs.    Application  in  the  future 
of  results  rising  from  research  in  this  field  will  partly  depend  upon  the 
future  trend  of  adjustment  programs. 

So,   as  a  starter  to  your  report,  Milton,   I  wonder  if  you'd  sketch 
a  picture  of  this  relationship  betv/een  adjustment  of  the  acreage  T)ut  to 
export  crops  and  increase  of  the  acreage  put  to  pasture  and  hay, 

EISEI-JHOWER: 

Well,  Morse,  I'd  say  one  link  between  the  two  is  the  need  for  conser- 
vation.   Farmers  are  "cutting  pasture  and  hay  on  the  acres  taken  out  of  the 
export  crops  because  pasture  and  hay  plants  protect  the  soil  from  erosion, 
usually  enrich  the  land,  and  require  less  human  labor  per  acre. 


( over) 
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SALISBURY; 

In  other  words,  growers  of  the  export  crops  are  conserving  their  own 
emergy  and  the  fertility  of  the  land,  not  wasting  "both  resources  "by  patting 
their  acres  to  pasture  and  hay  instead  of  to,  crops  which  are  no  longer 
wanted  alDroad. 

EISEMI07ri]R; 

That's  the  idea.    Of  course,  this  fundamental  aim  of  the  adjustment 
program  is  olDscured  in  the  thinking  of  some  city  people  at  present  by  the 
fact  that  the  drought  came  in  last  year  and  knocked  production  schedules 
galley  west,  and  caused  a  cut  in  production  several  times  as  large  as  the 
cut  contemplated  "by  the  adjustment  program.    However,   the  land  which  pro- 
duced the  surolus  of  export  crops  is  still  there;  although  the  fertility 
of  some  of  it  is  gravely  threatened  "by  wind  and  water  erosion.    The  foreign 
market  is  even  smaller  than  it  was  v/hen  farmers  started  the  adjustment 
program;  and  it  doesn't  promise  to  get  "bigger  unless  and  until  we  undertake 
to  import  goods  to  pay  for  things  we  want  to  export.     With  the  land  still 
there,  and  the  foreign  market  smaller,  a  year  of  normal  growing  weather 
could  send  supplies  of  the  excort  crops  way  out  of  line  with  demand  unless 
farmers  keeiD  acreage  under  control.     So  the  need  remains  of  getting  the  land 
not  wanted  for  export  production  into  soil-saving  cover. 

SALISBimY; 

True  enough,   nationally,  "but  there  are    numerous  individual  -oroblems 
of  adjustment  that  everyone  can  think  of.    And  I  suppose  that's  why  sentiment 
is  springing  up  in  favor  of  regional  adjustment  plans,   looking  at  each  farm 
from  the  standpoint  of  best  organization  for  "business  success  and  at  the  same 
time  for  balancing  national  production,   and  rewarding  each  individual  for 
making  the  changes  in  his  system  which  will  tend  to  bring  his  farm  into  such 
an  organization, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such  a  plan  can  be  worked  out,   it  7/ill,  If 
and  when  it  is,   the  demand  will  be  keener  than  ever  for  information  concern- 
ing establishment  and  management  of  pasture  and  hay  acreage  and  it  is  keen 
enough  now.     So  we'll  turn  to  your  report,  Milton,  on  recent  developments  in 
pasture  and  hay  research, 

EISExIE01?ER: 

I  suppose  one  thing  in  which  m.ost  listeners  wou.ld  be  interested  is  a 
prescription  for  renovating  pastures  affected  by  the  drought  last  year  or 
run  down  because  of  years  of  neglect  and  overgrazing.    The  overgrazin^'  and 
drought  in  combination  were    disastrous  to  thousands  of  acres  of  pasture, 
I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  undertaJce  in  this  radio  summary  to  give  directions 
for  renovating  them.    The  methods  to  follow  vary  in  different  sections  of  the 
co'ontry.    ijearly  all  the  State  experiment  stations,  Doctor  Jardine  tells  me, 
have  issued  to  extension  workers  the  directions  that  apply  within  their  States. 
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SALISBURY; 

I  agree  that  you'd  "best  not  try  to  ^ive  directions  for  applying 
results  of  past  resea-rch.    Those 'direct ions,   as  you  say,   can  he  had  frorn  the 

county  ajf^'ents,   interpreted  so  that  tiiery  apply  directly  to  the  farms  in  each 

county,     r^hat  we  should  like  to  have  from  you  is  a  report  on  some  of  the 

hasic  problens  research  r;.en  are  attaching  and  preliminary  results  they  are 
getting. 

EISEIffiOm; 

Very  vzell,  Morse,  ■  ' 

I  can't  give  a  complete  survey  of  current  work  going  forward  in  the 
State  experiment  stations.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  activity  last  year, 
I  know.    There  will  continue  to  he  a  great  deal  this  year.    The  State  sta- 
tions are  going  especially  strong,   I  understand,  on  the  work  to  determine 
answers  to  practical  management  questions  -  when  tc  cut  hay  slants  so  that 
the  hay  will  have  the  ma::imum  feeding  value;  how  to  control  weeds  in  pasture 
and  hay  stands;  fertilization  practices  that  give  the  highest  .yield  of  the 
most  nutritious  grazing  or  hay  over  the  longest  period;   rotation  grazing 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  Department  men  are  working  in  collate  rat  ion  with  the  State  experi- 
ment station  men  upon  regional  problems  and  are  also  engaged  in  various  lines 
of  fundamental  research.    They  are  working  to  accum-ilate  seed  of  superior 
strains  of  pasture  and  hay  plants,   and  they  are  fighting  the  diseases  of 
forage  plants,  hy  trjing  to  develop  strains  that  resist  the  dise8.se,  or  hy 
finding  appropriate  cultural  methods, 

SALISBURY; 

Suppose  you  take  the  projects  of  those  fundamental  tj^pes  and  re->iort 
on  them.    This  fighting  diseases  of  forage  plants,   for  instance. 

EISEMiO^R; 

Well,   there's  alfalfa  wilt.     It's  especially  had  out  where  you  and  I 
come  from,  Liorse  -  the  west  Corn  Belt  and  East  plains,   though  it's  known  to 
exist  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  east  to  California  on  the  west.     I  thinl:  you 
had  H.  L.  Westover  of  the  forage  crops  office  on  the  air  four  years  ago  when 
he  came  hack  from.  Turkestan  with  strains  of  alfalfa  that  resisted  the  disease. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I  rememher  his  talk,   telling  what  difficulties  he  and  the  others 
went  through  in  their  search  for  wilt- resist ant  alfalfas. 


( over) 
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EISEMiCWEH; 

Well,   they've  been  vrorking  in  the  slow  but  sure  v/ay  of  "olant  scientists 
with  those  stocks  Westover  brought  back.    Out  at  Lincoln,  L'ebraska,   they  have 
worked  with  five  generations  of  these  alfalfas. ■  They  have  indications  now 
that  they  can  produce  an  alfalfa  that  will  be  wilt  resistant  and  also  winter- 
hardy  for  the  region.    The  progress  is  slow  but  encouraging.    And  listen, 
you  listeners  -  don't  you  write  in  and  say  I  said  the  Department  has  seed  of 
a  wilt-resistant  alfalfa.     I  arn  not  saying  anything  of  the  sort.     I  am  saying 
that  progress  is  being  made  tov/ard  that  goal, 

SA1IS5UHY; 

All  rigiit,  Milton,    I  hope  everyone  has  that  straight.    Anything  else 
along  the  line  of  fighting  diseases  of  hay  and  forage  plants? 

ZISSITO^R; 

I  would  like  to  report  to  southerners  one  thing  that  Doctor  Pieters 
told  me  yesterday.    He  said  the  Department  and  the  G-eorgia  experiment  sta- 
tion were  establishing  a  cooperative  research  project  to  find  the  cause  of 
the  wilt  disease  of  Austrian  v/inter  peas.    This  disease  has  discouraged  a 
lot  of  farmers  in  the  Southeast  from  using  this  otherwise  excellent  winter 
cover  crop.     It's  highly  important  that  the  scientists  find  a  way  of  fighting 
the  disease  at  low  cost.    They'll  probably  do  it  by  developing  a  strain  that 
resists  the  disease.     That's  the  aim  of  their  project,  anyv/ay. 

SALISEUHI; 

Anything  on  cultural  methods  of  handling  hay  crops? 

Lots  of  it  from  the  State  stations,  as  I  said.    The  Department  has 
not  done  so  much  in  this  field,  because  results  can't  apply  over  whole 
regions,  and  because  the  States  are  taking  excellent  care  of  the  situation. 
Doctor  Pieters  did  tell  me  that  the  Department  work  with  the  Mississippi 
experiment  station  to  see  if  alfalfa  can't  be  grown  on  the  black  prairies 
and  in  the  Delta  region,   is  almost  finished.    The  answer  at  one  exoeri:::ent 
station  seemed  to  be  application  of  phosphates;  at  another  surface  drainage. 
But  the  scientists  don't  want  to  give  out  those  answers  as  open-and-shut 
until  they  have  tested  the  results  "onder  farm  conditions  in  cooperation  with 
several  farm  operators. 

.SALISPimY: 

Now  about  improved  strains  of  hay  plants,  or  new  kinds  of  plants  for 
haymaking  introduced  from  abroad? 
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EISEimOWSR; 

So  far  as  I  linow,  no  ne\7  introductions  from  other  lands,   except  for 
lespedeza  sericea,   already  established  in  the  South  as  a,  good  hay  plant. 
Farmers  are  now  testing  its  regional  adaptation.    There  is  an  intensive 
search  going  on  within  this  cotintry  to  locate  improved  strains  of  hay  plants. 
Doctor  Hallowell  already  has  located  some  strains  of  red  clover  that  seem  to 
he  very  promising.    Bu.t  they  have  got  to  "be  increased  and  tested  out.  So, 
again,  please  don't  write  to  the  Department  and  ask  for  those  iinproved 
strains  of  red  clover.     We  don't  have  'em  yet. 

Department  and  State  scientists  also  are  looking  for  improved  strains 
of  timothy.    They  want  a  hay  type  of  tiiiiothy  that  will  mature  earlier  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  timothy  region.    They  already  have  developed  one,  and 
it's  only  a  matter  of  time  until  there  is  enough  seed  for  distribution. 
They  also  are  searching  for  a  suitable  variety  of  timothy  for  pastures  -  one 
that  will  retain  green  leaves  throughout  the  season  and  7dll  endure  grazing, 

SAXISBURY; 

Now  you're  getting  over  to  the  pasture  side,  Milton,  Suppose  yoii  ?/ind 
up  with  a  brief  description  of  the  fundamental  problems  in  pasture  management 
and  how  farmers  and  scientists  are  dealing  v/ith  them. 

EISEMO^^R: 

Well,   there  is  really  just  one  fundamental  problem  in  pasture  manage- 
ment,  I  suppose.    That  is  to  apply  the  existing  knowledge  about  hov/  to  majie 
and  maintain  good  pastures;  to  put  the  pastures  on  good  land;  to  fertilize 
them,   seed  them,   graze  them,   control  the  7/eeds,   and  otherwise  handle  them 
according  to  best  existing  knowledge.     If  that  were  done,   even  though  we 
didn't  have  another  spear  of  new  knowledge,   the  usefulness  of  pastures 
might  be  doiibled, 

SALISBURY: 

Guess  I  misspoke  myself,  Milton.     "Wliat  I  meant  v/as  not  management, 
but  research.    As  you  say,   the  fundamental  problem  in  management  is  to  apply 
existing  knowledge.    But  what  are  the  fundainental  items  of  new  knowledge  the 
scientists  thinJ.^:  are  needed? 

EISEIJEOWER; 

There  are  really  two  sets  of  fundamental  pasture  research  problems, 
so  Harry  Vinall  tells  me.     The  problem  for  the  regions  of  lighter  rainfall — 
the  range  States — is  to  find  plants  7/hich  will  endure  long  periods  of  drought. 
That's  no  simple  matter.     Vinall  told  me  about  a  report  from  a  man  in  the 
dro^u^ht  area  who  found  that  over  half  the  buffalo  grass  on  widely  scattered 
plots  7/as  killed  out  in  the  drought  of  last  year. 


( over) 
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SALISBURY: 

But  still  buffalo  grass  and  other  native  grasses  would  stand  up 
"better  than  any  introduced  or  tame  grass  yet  found. 

EISEI\fEQWH:R; 

Certainly,     So  there  is  an  organized  effort  to  collect  large  su\i-:/lies 
of  seed  of  the  native  grasses.    The  soil  erosion  service  ha.s  been  collecting 
seed  b3^  the  ton,  wherever  it  could  be  found,   for  use  in  control  of  v/ind 
erosion.    Tliey  prefer  species  which  will  provide  grazing  or  hay,  because  the 
seed  will  be  sown  on  fanii  land,   and  the  owners  must  eventually  have  some 
income  --  other  than  benefit  payments  —  from  these  acres. 

SALISBURY; 

Of  course,  but  just  one  question:    Does  buffalo  grass  bear  seed? 
EISE:5iOWSR; 

Yes    it  does,  but  so  close  to  the  ground  that  it's  hard  to  harvest. 
Other  valuable  native  grasses  like  the  big  and  little  blue-stems  have  poor 
seed  habits.    The  seed  is  produced  only  in  small  quantities  and  it  germinates 
ver3/  poorly.    Efforts  will  be  made  to  develop  better  seed  strains  of  such 
grasses.    Preliminary  work  of  this  Jrind  indicates  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  wa;^",    A  study  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  these  valuable 
native  grasses  do  not  produce  viable  seed  in  commercial  quantities  may  reveal 
ways  of  overcoming  this  wealccess.     Growing  these  grasses  under  different 
environmental  conditions  may  result  in  the  production  of  good  seed  crops  as 
it  has  in  the  case  of  bermuda  grass  in  Arizona  and  southern  California, 

One  other  thing  about  the  pasture  problem  in  the  range  area:  Besides 
trying  out  the  native  grasses,  and  finding  methods  of  getting  them  established, 
the  scientists  are  working  v^ith  various  introduced  grasses,   testing  them  out. 
You  remember  ^Jestover  and  Charley  Enlow  went  to  Asia  last  year  on  a  hunt  for 
grasses  that  wou.ld  grow  under  arid  conditions.     The  plants  they  bro^ight  back 
with  them  i;ust  be  tested  out  over  periods  of  several  years.     I^laybe  soiiiething 
useful  will  be  found  in  their  importations.    But  there  is  nothing  positive 
yet  to  announce  from  all  this  testing, 

SALISBURY; 

So  much  for  the  arid  region.     Wiiat  about  pasture  problems  in  the  humid 
regions? 

EISSmo\?SR; 

As  Vinall  sees  it,   the  main  research  problem  in  the  humid  regions  is 
to  learn  more  about  the  life  history  and  the  reactions  to  different  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  coi:imon  pasture    ilants.     The  men  in  the  Forage^ 
Crops  office  hope  to  start  a  big  -oroject  to  learn  those  facts  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Their  thought  is  that  once  we  learn  the  iDasic  facts  ahoiit  these 
plants,  we  can  males  up  pasture  comhinations  which  will  give  a  longer  grazing 
season,  more  growth,   and  more  nutritious  pasturage. 

That  is  the  hig  basic  project  in  pasture  research  for  the  humid 
regions.    Of  course,  work  will  go  ahead  on  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  v/eed 
control,  rotation  grazing,  and  so  on. 

SALISEURY; 

Thanlcs  very  much,  Milton. 

Mr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Department, 
has  given  us  this  reviev/  of  recent  and  contemplated  research  in  pasture  and 
hay  production.    IText  Tuesday  he  v/ill  review  some  of  the  recent  results  of 
cotton  research  and  tell  what  prohlems  of  cotton  production  and  marketing 
the  scientists  plan  to  attack  in  the  near  future. 
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A  radio  talk  iDy  PI.  W.  G-ilbert yon,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricalttire, 
delivered  in  the  April  17,  1935»  Land-Grant  College  radio  hour  and  broad- 
cast "by  a  network  of        associate.  IIBG  radio  stations. 
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The  farm  people  of  this  country  have  never  faced  so  many  serious, 
and  complex  -problems.     I  "believe  you  v/ill  also  agree  that  there  has  never 
"been  a  time  when  governmental  agencies  have  made  such  tremendous  efforts  to 
help  farmers  solve  their  own  problems,.   Our  extension  workers,  employed 
cooperatively  by  the  Federal,   State  and  county  governments,   are  talcing  a 
leading  part  in  the  war  against  the  farm  dep)ression.    That  is  why  they  have 
so  much  responsibility.    Those  of  j^^ou  v/ho  are  in  the  hgbit  of  calling  at  the 
offices  of  county  extension  agents  for  information  realize  that  the  variety 
and  amount  of  wo rk  which  the  Sxtension  Service  is  asked  to  do  are  constantly 
increasing. 

Through  educational  meetings,  news  articles,   letters  and  farm  visits, 
extension  wo  risers  are  helping  rural  people  to  develop  and  accept  the  solution 
offered  for  our  ma.ior  national  farm  and  home  problems.    Among  the  . iroblems 
discussed  at  recent  meetings  are  production  adjustment,   soil  erosion  control, 
farm  credit,   rural  rehabilitation,  the  reduction  of  costs  of  production  and 
of  living,  and  the  prevention  of  economic  losses  through  insect  pests,  plant 
and  animal  diseases* 


There  is  now  a  county  agricultural  agent  in  each  of  more  than  2o00 
counties;  nearly  half  of  these  counties  have  home  demonstration  agents  and 
175  counties  have         club  agents.     350  counties  liave  assistant  county  agents 
who  also  help  to  carry  U-H  club  work.    More  than  1100  extension  specialists 
located  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges  are  helping  to  furnish  the  latest 
technical  information,  and  to  conduct  county  local  leader  conferences  and 
other  meetings,     ilearly  200  men  and  v/omen  leaders  in  each  count3/'  are  helping 

coi^"plete  plans  and  to  arrange  for  this  year's  extension  and  agricultural 
adjustment  v/ork  within  their  own  conrnunities.    The  county  extension  agent 
supervisors  in  several  States  are  holding  State  and  district  conferences  to 
train  the  county  extension  agents  and  their  office  assistants  to  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  help  to  rural  peoole  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  home  economics  extension  specialists  and  home  demonstration  agents 
are  furnishing  information  to  rural  homeraakers  about  improved  methods  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  family,  maintaining  the  family  health  and  providing 
desirable  home  conveniences.    They  are  also  helping  farm  women  to  plan  for 
more  economical  use  of  money,   energy  and  time,   including  plans  for  this  year's 
family  food  budget  and  family  garden.     Rural  women  use  extension  information 
to  become  more  efficient  homeraakers,   more  hospitable  neighbors,   and  better 
citizens. 
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The  coiinty  extension  agents  aice.,-W  local  leaders  in  coinpleting 

this  year's  enrollment  of  more  tlian  |90'^'iOOO  farra  hoys  and  girls  in  U-E  cluhs. 
h-E  cluh  770 rk  gives  raral  hoys  and  girls  a  halanced  program  of  instraction  in 
agric-u-lture,  home  economics,  organization  and  recreation. 

Several  Federal  agencies  are  usin^•;  the  help  of  county  extension  agents 
to  place  information  "before  farm  people.    Assistance  is  being  given  to  the 
Jarm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Relief  Administration,  for  exaiiri:)le,  in 
keeping  farm  people  informed  ahout  facilities  available  for  obtaining  farm 
credit  and  debt  adjustment.    The  extension  agents  are  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  raral  rehabilitation  vrarkers  of  the  Relief  Adninist ration 
in  furnishing  aid  and  information  to  uDre  than  600,000  farm  families. 

Almost  a  million  farm  families  are  using  extension  information  to  help 
them  produce  a  larger  Dart  of  their  f amily^  s  food  s^gp-ply  and  nearly  as  many 
non-farm  fanilieii  are  being  assisted  tl.in  spring  with  their  home  garden  and 
home  poultry  problems. 

County  agricultural  agents  are  still  giving  considerable  time  to  fur- 
nishing info rmdiit ion  that  will  speed  up  the  job  of  distributing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay  and  feed  from  surplus  -producing  States  to  several 
hundred  drought  stricken  counties  in  which  very  little  feed  was  produced  last 
year.    They  are  also  cooperating  with  other  Federal  and  commercial  agencies 
in  the  distribution  of  more  than  nineteen  million  bushels  of  seed  grain  in 
drought  counties. 

The  county  agricultural  agents  are  working  ',7ith  thousands  of  local 
committeemen  in  handling  compliance  and  other  work  relating  to  nearly  four 
million  agricultural  adjustment  contracts.     Corn-hog  contracts  are  being 
renewed  with  nearly  a  million  farmers  and  olans  are  being  completed  for  a 
referendum  on  the  wheat  acreage  adjustment  program. 

Farmers  are  receiving  information  about  spraying  their  fru.it  trees  and 
treating  their  seed  xDotatoes  and  seed  grain  in  order  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  worm;>"  and  disease  injured  crops,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of 
vmolesome  food  available  for  city -consumers.    Telephone  calls  and  office 
requests  are  also  being  answered  from  both  townspeoDle  and  fanners  regarding 
the  m.ost  successful  methods  of  seeding  lawns  and  the  planting  of  shrubs  and 
flowers. 

Extension  workers  are  doing  their  part  toward  developing  rural  leader- 
ship, more  profitable  farming  and  bettor  rural  liviix^'  conditions , 


7/;/  till  )ririi  hi  irii 
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WdkT  -JEE  TOBACCO  PHOGaAiv;  HAS  LSAlg  TO  COliigfcTicfef 'KffiilEfia  AgricQlt„re 

A  radio  talk  "by  W.  S.  Middaugh,  Assistant  Farm  Ma^agemeiit-S-rjecialist , 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  delivered  in  the  .Land- G-rant  College ^Mo"""fi0^c?^'-%*^^ 
IT)   1935.  and  broadcast  "by  a  network  of        associate  2IBC  radio  stations. 
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Connecticut  tobacco  fanners  gained  two  million  dollars  in  cash  income, 
made  tremendous  savings  in  cash  exoenditures,   reduced  the  surplus  ^vhich  has 
been  a  millstone  about  their  necks  for  the  past  four  years,   and  generally 
saved  tobacco  farms  in  this  area  from  wholesale  foreclosures — all  this  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Cigar  Tobacco  Program, 
Further,  this  increase  in  income,   reduction  of  expenditures,  and  reduction 
of  surplus  were  not  made  at  the  exoense  of  the  consr^mer.     The  consumer  has 
not  paid  higher  prices  for  cigars.    All  benefit  payments  and  administrative 
expenses  have  been  paid  from  funds  derived  from  the  processing  tax  on  tobacco 
used  by  manufacturers.     Since  the  tax  was  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and 
since  the  farm  price  of  tobacco  has  increased  about  fifty  percent,  the  manu- 
facturers must  have  paid  the  tax  out  of  their  margin.    This  was  a  just  tax  on 
the  manufacturers  since  their  profit fj  are  still  high  enough  so  that  some  of 
them  paid  an  extra  dividend  this,  past  year. 

The  Adjustment  Program  for  cigar  tobacco  was  announced  in  1933  after 
planting  had  started.     Many  of  the  grower::;  had  already  made  commitments  for 
fertilizer,   for  renting  land,   and  for  labor,     Nevertheless,   37  percent  of 
the  Connecticut  tobacco  farmers  signed  contracts  in  1933*    0^  "^•^"^^  basis  of 
the  success  of  the  1933  program,  95  percent  of  the  tobacco  farmers  signed 
voluntary  contracts  in  193^. 

The  fanners  recognized  that  the  stored  s^arxDlus  would  have  to  be  used 
before  the  prices  would  return  to  a  satisfactory  level.    The  stocks  of  cigar 
tobacco,   a  non-perishable,   luxury  product,  had  increased  from  1929  to  1932* 
If  every  acre  of  land  had  been  used  for  other  purposes  and  no  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  1933>   there  still  would  have  been  some  surplus,     Connecticut  Broad- 
leaf  and  Havana  Seed  tobacco  farmers  reduced  their  normal  acreage  by  percent 
in  1933  and  70  percent  in  193^-    By  growin^':  less  than  half  of  the  normal 
acreage  in  1935  "t'^^e  total  supply  of  Connecticut  tobacco  v/ill  be  reduced  to 
a  normal. 

Three  years  of  low  income,   1931-1933*  preceded  by  two  years  of  excessive 
loss  by  hail  had  placed  the  Connecticut  tobacco  farmers  in  an  extremely  -precar- 
ious position.    The  Tobacco  Program  has  not  restored  the  income  to  its  former 
level,  but  it  has  raised  it  50  percent    above  that  of  the  previous  two  years. 
The  Program  has  provided  the  cooperative  machinery  by  v/hich  the  farmers  could 
voluntarily  adjust  farming  operations  so  that  the  surplus  would  disapoear  in 
an  orderlj^  manner.    This  cooperative  effort  is  one  of  the  most  iinportant  phases 
of  the  Tobacco  Control  program.    The  tobacco  adjustment  machinery  has  not  been 
imposed  on  the  fanners,  but  rather  has  been  accepted  voluntarily  by  them  as  the 
most  effective  and  least  expensive  method  of  making  adjustments  which  are 
obviously  essential  if  the  tobacco  industry  is  to  be  self-supporting. 
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The  50  percent  increase  in  tobacco  farmers'  income,  has  made  it  -possibl 
for  them  to  settle  some  "back  dehts,  pay  taxes  which  had  "been  pyramiding,  and 
avoid  adding;  to  the  public  welfare  list.    The  tobacco  farmers  are  not  out  of 
debt,   few  of  them  have  been  able  to  make  almost  essential  repairs  or  to  renew 
equipment,  but  they  have  started  on  the  road  which  will  lead  to  efficient 
adjustment  and  sound  financial  standing." 

Part  of  the  tobacco  land  and  buildings  will  not  be  needed  to  produce 
tobacco  for  several  years,   if  ever.    'The  owners  of  this  land  will  use  it  for 
potatoes,  vegetables,   dairying,   etc.    Thousands  of  idle  acres  will  gradually 
be  put  to  some  useful  purpose  that  v/ill  increase  the  income  of  the  owners. 

The  tobacco  program  has  furnished  the  farmers  with  the  machinery  for 
effecting  temporary  adjustments,   such  as  the  reduction  of  the  surplus.  The 
two  million  dollar  gain  in  cash  income  and  the  big  saving  in  cash  expenditures 
have  given  the  farmers  renewed  courage  to  make  the  adjustments  that  are  neces- 
sary'" for  the  Tirosperity  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco  region.    The  farmers 
feel  justified  in  accepting  benefit  pa3/ments,  because  the  funds  came  from  the 
excess  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and  ]iot  from  the  consumers.    If  the  tax 
is  continued  after  the  supplies  have  been  reduced  to  normal,  the  tax  v/ould 
undoubtedly  be  paid  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  probably  evident  that  because  of  the  limited  time,  only  a.  veiy 
brief  and  incomplete  picture  could  be  drawn  here  of  the  serious  T)light  of 
tobacco  farmers  in  the  past  half  dozen  years,   and  equally  little  could  be 
said  of  the  purposes  and  operation  of  the  Tobacco  Control  Program  which  95 
percent  of  them  believe  is  the  most  practicable  means  of  saving  the  situation. 
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KEEPING  FARlvi  ylACHIL'SRY  Ul  REPAIE 

A  radio  talk  "by  Stewart  Leamins,   County  j^ricultural  Agent,  Porter 
County,   Indiana,   delivered  in  the  Land-Grant  College  radio  program,  April  17, 
1935>  s-^il  broadcast  "by  a  iietwork  of       associate  i©C  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — '  '  . 

Porter  county  is  a  highly  develorjed  cigricultural  community  and  many  of 
the  farms  have  heavy  investments  in  up-to-date  farm  machinery.     It  is  not 
strange  that  many  of  our  farmers  have  given  attention  to  the  care  of  their 
machinery  in  order  that  they  may  keep  dov/n  their  operating  costs. 

Recently  I  visited  with  the  Smoke  Brothers,  who  are  rated  among  Porter 
county's  successful  farmers.    They  talie  sr^iecial  pride  in  their  full  line  of 
farm  machinery.    Along  mth  more  modern  pieces  of  equipment,   I  saw  a  iiower 
39  years  old,  a  hinder  35  yesiTS  old,  a  manure  spreader,  a  hay  rake  and  a  hay 
loader  each  29  years  old.    Each  of  these  implements  was  in  good  condition  and 
still  in  service, 

"How  do  you  Izeep  your  machinery  in  such  good  working  order  while  others 
find  it  necessary  to  replace  their  equipment  after  a  few  years  of  service?"  I 
asked, 

"We  -orotect  our  machinery  from  the  v/eather  v/hen  it  is  not  in  use,  "  was 
the  prompt  reply.    They  went  on  to  cay  that  they  had  observed  that  rust  and 
decay  are  the  great  enemies  of  farm  machinery  and  that  they  have  conquered 
these  enemies  "by  erecting  rather  siiiole  and  inexpensive  sheds  for  their  tools. 
They  make  it  a  niJ.e  to  get  each  macl/.ine  under  roof  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
through  using  it  and  they  find  that  this  r^ale  pays  "big  dividends. 

The  next  iu.le  that  they  gave  for  kee-oing  their  machinery  in  repair  is 
frequent  and  regular  oiling  of  all  hearings.    They  have  found  that  all  moving 
parts  must  he  nrotected  hy  oil  if  the  usefulness  of  the  machine  is  to  he 
preserved  and  that  neglect  of  the  bearings  ma.y  rain  a  machine  in  a  short  time. 
They  also  mal^e  it  a  practice  to  go  over  the  machine  each  day  that  it  is  in 
operation  and  kee^o  the  nuts  tight  and  the  working  parts  in  alignment  and 
?/orking  smoothly.    They  have  found  that  the  old  adage  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to  keeping  machinery 
in  repair. 

Prom  watching  them  in  the  field,   I  have  observed  that  these  brothers 
have  developed  a  certain  skill  in  their  farming  operations  which  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  low  machinery  repair  costs  on  the  farm.    They  talce  a 
little  extra  care  in  driving  through  gates  and  lanes  and  in  turning  at  the 
ends  of  the  fields  to  avoid  striking  obstacles  and  thus  twisting  the  machinery. 
They  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,   sudden  starts  and  stops  which  throv/  an  extra 
strain  on  machines  and  teams.    They  have  gone  to  some  trouble  to  remove  stumps 
and  rocks  which  might  interfere  with  their  operations.    They  expect  a  machine 
to  perform  the  seiTvices  for  which  it  is  intended  but  do  not  expect  it  to  work 
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"beyond  its  ca;oacity,  as  this  short en-s  its  life.     In  bidef,  their  skill  has 
onabled  them  to  do  a  good  job  of  farming  with  the  least  strain  on  themselves, 
their  teaxns  and  their  implements. 

The  Smoke  Brothers  make  a  practice  of  buying,   so  far  as  possible,  only 
machines  for  which  repairs  can  be  obtained  locally  or  within  a  few  horirs  tine. 
They  do  not  place  too  ranch  reliance  in  an  eLiergency,  on  machinen  for  v/hich 
repairs  are  not  available,  as  they  have  discovered  that  if  a  machine  is  broken 
doYTn  and  a  crop  is  waiting  to  be  harvested,  any  delay  in  making  repairs  may 
prove  ex^iensive.  . 

At  the  end  of  the  season,   they  make  an  inspection  of  each  machine  and 
order  any  repairs  that  may  be  needed,  and  m^':e  the  replacements  and  adjustments 
during  the  slack  season  before  the  machine  will  be  needed  again. 

These  men  keep  on  lia.nd  a  supoly  of  stock  repairs  so  that  rer)lacements 
can  be  made  quickly.    Du.ring  the  v/inter  months  they  sav,-  out  an  extra  GUT)ply 
of  wagon  and  roachine  tongues,   sills,   reaches  and  materials  for  eveners.  They 
place  this  lumber  in  the  dry  where  it  v/ill  season  and  be  ready  when  it  is 
needed.    They  also  keeiD  on  hand,   in  home  made  cabinets,   extra  supplies  of 
machine  bolts,   cotter  pins,  washers,   shims,   drive  chain  links  and  rivets,  and 
thus  save  tri'os  to  tov.Tx  and  speed  up  repair  jobs. 

They  consider  their  simple  machine  shop  one  of  the  important  buildings 
on  the  farm.     It  is  equipped  with  a  forge,   an  anvil,   a  drill,   tool  grinder,  a 
stock  with  dies,   and  sets  of  hammers,  v/renches,  punches  and  chisels.  They 
also  have  a  fev;  special  tools  which  enable  them  to  care  for  nearly  all  of  the 
repair  jobs  that  they  encounter,   except  acetelyne  welding. 

The  Sm£)ke  Brothers  are  typical  of  a  large  and  growing  class  of  men  who 
keep  dov/n  machinery  re~oair  costs  through  careful  operation  and  a  knov/ledge  of 
reToair  methods. 
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U.  S.  L'hyAi  vaMixi  of 
THE  FLAIHS  SHSLTEE3ELT 


Interview  "by  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Info  mat  ion'/ "^with       A.  Silcox, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,   in  the  Department  of  Aj^riculture  period  of  the 
iJational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  50  associate  HBC  stations 
Tuesday,  April  30,  I935. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY: 

Tuesday  iDrings  us  another  of  I.!.  S.  Eisenhower's  reports  on  the  research 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Mr.  Eisenhower  has  with  him  today  Mr. 
F.  A.  Silcox,   Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,    They  have  a  l)unch  of  v/eighty-looking 
documents  with  them,  and  they  seem  anxious  to  get  to  work.     So  ydthout  further 
preliminaries  I'll  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

EISE1IH07?ETI;  ' 
Thaniis,  Morse,  and  hello  everyone. 

Today  Mr.  Silcox  and  I  v/ant  to  tell  you  a  little  alDout  the  forest  shelter- 
helt  in  the  G-reat  Plains.    Eventually  it  will  reach  from  the  Canadian  horder, 
doT/n  through  the  Dakotas,  l-Jehraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  into  Texas. 

Now,   the  Departi'aent  of  Agriculture  does  not  undertake  such  a  major  project 
without  knowing  in  advance  just  hov7  the  work  should  he  done.    Back  of  the  actual 
selection  of  location,  kinds  of  trees  for  planting,  and  so  on  must  "be  a  great 
deal  of  careful,  T)ainEtaking  research.    And  so  Mr.  Silcox  and  I  v/ant  to  tal^e  you 
"behind  the  scenes  today  to  give  you  a  "brief  glimpse  of  the  research  studies  which 
were  necessary  "before  the  Government  could  actually  "begin  field  work  on  the 
sheltertelt . 

Mr.  Silcox,   I  see  you  have  a  "bundle  of  maps  there.     I  suppose  those  are 
the  working  plans  for  the  shelt er"belt. 

SILCOX: 

Well,  yes  and  no.    These  maps  are  the  result  of  the  research  you've  just 
mentioned,     ihey  shov/,   s-tep  "by  step,   the  facts  we  gathered  to  determine  whether 
the  shelter celt  plan  is  practical  and,   if  so,  just  how  and  where  we  should  go 
alDout  it. 

EISEIJHOm:  .  . 

That's  exactly  the  story  we  want  to  hear.    But,  first,   I  wonder  if  every- 
"body  knows  just  what  a  shelt er"belt  is? 
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SILCQX; 

simply  rows  of  trees  to 
storms. 

From  dust  storms,  too,   I  su":pose? 

SILCQX: 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.    ProlDalDly  folks  in  the  present  dust  storm  zone 
wlio  have  trees  that  protect  their  houses  find  less  dxist  sifting  through  the  key- 
holes and  cracks  around  the  doors  and  windoi,7S.     I'm  speaking  now,  of  course, 
atout  shelterbelts  around  individual  farms.    This  proposed,  tig  shelterhelt 
siniTDly  applies  on  a  larger  scale  vhaX  farmers  have  done  individually  farm  hy 
farm. 

EISE1-IE01V55: 

So  shelterhelts  -  and  trees,   in  general  -  aren't  something  new  and  untried 
in  the  Plains  country? 

SILCQX:  .     ■  '  ■. 

Most  certainly  not.     We  know  that  trees  have  "been  growing  in  the  plains  - 
at  least  ever  since  they  were  opened  up  "by  the  first  white  men. 

EISSroWER: 

As  I  recall  the  stories  in  our  histories  and  historical  novels,  the  early 
travellers  in  the  Plains  comitry  were  always  driving  their  covered  Y/agons  into 
groves  of  cottonv/oods  alongside  a  stream  for  the  night, 

SILCQX; 

And  gathering  v/ood  to  ouild  a  fire. 
EISEFHQ-',?SR: 

Yes,  that  always  was  part  of  the  story,   too,  , 

SILCQX; 

The  early  settlers  did  find  stands  of  various  kinds  of  trees  along  the 
stream  hot  tons.    But,   when  they  got  away  from^  the  streams  -  out  on  the  prairie  - 
they  found  wide  unbroken  stretches  of  grassland.    The  icy  blasts  of  Y/inter  and 
the  blistering,   dry,  hot  winds  of  su.,imer  had  a  clear  SY/eep.     So  the  very  first 
homesteaders  tried  to  protect  their  homes  with  trees. 


Qh,   I  think  so  -  by  this  time.    A  shelterbelt  is 
protect  homes,  and  farmsteads,  a^id  crops  from  winds  and 


The  G-overnment  encouraged  tree  planting,   too,   didn't  it? 
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SI-LCQX; 

Yes,   it  did.    You  nay  remember  the  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1S73  '.^Mch 
granted  a  homesteader  a  patent  to  l6o  acres  of  land  if  he  agreed  to  plant  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  to  trees.    As  a  result,  plains  farmers  planted  thousands  of 
shelterbelt s.    The  big  wave  of  planting  came  about  the  '90' s,   and  despite  the 
fact  that  poor  sites  and  wrong  tree  species  were  selected  in  those  days,  you 
can  still  find  many  of  those  early  shelterbelts  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
Plains  States. 

EisEir£0T?5:.R;        '    '  "       '   '  '  :    ' '  '  ' 

So,   in  this  present  program,   you  donH  have  to  start  from  scratch.  You 
have  a  good  beginning  on  which  to  build, 

SIICGX:  / 

All  the  Pederal  G-overmnent  is  trying  to  do  is  to  carry  forward  in  a 
systematic  wa^^  the  worh  that  has  been  done  for  years  -  and  is  still  being  done  - 
by  States,   counties,  manicipalities,  and  individuals. 

SIS£lI^:c:^EE: 

I  suppose  people  in  other  countries  with  conditions  like  those  in  the 
Plains  States  use  shelterbelts  too? 

SILCCX:  \  - 

Yes,   as  a  matter  of  fact  this  country  is  something  of  a  T^iker  so  far  as 
shelterbelts  are  concerned.     Several  liuropean  countries  have  mxaintained  tree 
belts  for  yec-rs,   and  they  have  been  very ,  s^j.ccessful .     Russia,,  especially,  has 
done  some  noteworthy  T/ork  in  growing  shelterbelts  in  regions  similar  to  our 
G-reat  plains.    And  now  R-assia  has  a  plan  for  planting  five  million  miles  of 
shelterbelt s I  .  Our  ov,n  thousand-mile  project  doesn't  look  so  big  in  comparison^ 

5ut,   in  spite  of  all  of  the  past  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
I  find  that  some  folks  wonder  -  and -quite  sincerely  -  whether  the  trees  planted 
in  thir  '_';rogram  actually  will  live,   and  whether  the  whole  plan  is  practical. 

SIICOZ:  ' 

^ell,   we  raised  exactly  the  same  question  with  ourselves  when  the  G-reat 
plains  shelterbelt  was  first  suggested.     Since  last  September,  we  have  carried 
on  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  such  a  shelterbelt. 
We  had  the  cooperation  of  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  State  agricultural 
colleges,    Ws  have  studied  the  matter  from  every  angle  -  soils,   ground,  water 
levels,   wind  velocity,   rainfall,   and  so  on. 
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And  you  have  the  results  of  those  investigations  on  these  maps? 

SIICOX: 

Just  the  highlights,  of  course. 
SISEIIEO'WER; 

I  notice  that  each -one  of  the  maps  covers  the  same,  territory.    On  the 
Eiap,   it  looks  like  a  rectangle  standing  up  on  one  end.    East  and  west,  it 
extends  from  just  "beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

SILCOX;  ■  •     ..  ' 

Yes,  that's  the  general  territory  we  studied  -*a  strip  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  wide  from  the  Canadian  "border  to  Mexico. 

EISZIJECWER: 

And  you've  drawn  a  narrower  strip  down  through  the  center  of  each  map  to 
show  Y/here  you  propose  to  -plant  the  shelterhelt, 

SILCOX; 

Yes,   that's  a  strir.  approximately  a  hundred  miles  wide,   ahout  half  way 
hetween  the  Mississippi. River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

EISSriHCWSR: 

Uow,   let's  see.    You  have  a  colored  map  here  showing  the  kinds  of  soil  - 
and  another  showing  moisture  conditions  -  and  another  with  a  lot  of  little  wind- 
mills on  it  showing  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,   -  another,  natural 
vegetation  -  still  another  the  kind  of  trees  that  do  oest  in  each  region  -  and 
this  final  one  - 

SILCOX; 

That  one  shows  the  value  of  land  in  and  near  the  shelterbelt  region. 
SISEl'flCTTER-; 

Oh  yes.    Well,   suppose  you  take  one  map  at  a  time  and  explain  its  meaning. 

SILCOX;  ■  .  . 

First  of  all,  we  wanted  a  picture  of  moisture  conditions.     If  they  get 
enough  moisture,  trees  will  grow  almost  anyv/here  -  even  on  a  sand  pile  or  a 
rocky  cliff.     So,   on  this  first  map  we  show  moisture  conditions. 
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EISSI^HOWER; 

That  is,   the  amount  of,  rain,   snov;,  and  so  on.  ■ 

SILCOX: 

Not  only  the  amount ,  tut  also  its  seasonal  distrihut ion  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation,  Fifteen  inches  of  precipitation  might  "be  enough  to  grov/  tr.ees  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Belt,  while  in  the  South,  22  inches  might  be  required 
to  grow  the  same  kind  of  tree.  Talcing  all  of  those  things  into  account,  we 
drew  a  line  which  shows  the  western  limit  for  successful  tree  growing,  so  far 
as  moisture  is  concerned.  The  country  to  the,  east  has  enough  m.oisture  to  grow 
trees  on  the  majority  of  soils. 

ElSElvHOWSR; 

You  say  on  the  majority  of  soils.     I  suppose  even  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Plains  you  can't  grov/  trees  on  some  of  the  poorer  land, 

SILCOX; 

That ' s  r  ight . 
EISBLHOWER: 

Well,   now,   I  think  I  get  the  hang  of  this  second  map,  -  this  brightly 
colored  map  of  green,  yellow,  and  red.     It  marks  off  the  various  kinds  of  soils. 
Even  in  this  central  strip  where  moisture  conditions  are  all  right,  you  indicate 
the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  trees.    For  instance,  the  colorings  and  markings 
on  the  map  say  to  the  forester,   "Plant  here  vyith  safety,"  or  "Plant  there  with 
the  greatest  of  care,"  or  "Don't  plant  in  this  place  at  all." 

SILCOX; 

That's  the  general  idea.    Here's  an  example.    ITotice  the  yellow  patch 
vath  the  black  dots  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nebraska,    A  good  part  of  that  sec- 
tion is  light,   sandy  soil.     Moisture  soaks  into  the  ground  very  readily.  That 
section  is  suitable  for  trees.    But  when  you  get  into  some  of  the  heavy  clay 
soils,  the  moisture  sinks  only  a  fev/  inches  into  the  ground;  and  it  evaporates 
very  o;aickly.    Hoots  have  trouble  getting  into  the  ground.    The  soils  range  all 
the  way  from  good  to  bad.    The  maps  prepared  by  the  soils  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  give  us  a  good  picture  of  all  the  soils  factors 
we  must  take  into  account, 

EISEMOWER: 

So  the  first  two  maps  give  the  exact  facts  about  moisture  conditions  and 
soils.     What  was  the  next  point  you  considered  -  what's  on  the  neid,  map? 
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SILCCX; 

Wind  movements.     In  cooperation  v/ith  specialists  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
we  studied  all  the  weather  records  thoroughly  -  to  get  a  picture  of  the  \'7inter, 
s^jjiner,   and  year-round  winds  -  the  velocity,   direction,   and  length  of  time  the 
wind  tlew  from  a  particular  direction,  and  so  on. 

I^ISSISOWSR; 

I  can  see  why  you  might  want  to  knov/  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.    But  why  the  rest  of  that  information? 

SILCCX: 

To  know  the  prevailing  winds,   alone,   isn't  enough.     We  also  have  to 
know  the  direction  the  dema^in^  winds  come  from.     Is  the  damage  done  "by  icy 
winter  gales  from  the  No rthjest ,   or  hot,   dry  summer  v.dnds  from  the  Southwest? 
You  have  to  take  those  ojiestions  into  account  in  arranging  the  plantings. 

SISSr^GWEH: 

And  what  did  the  studies  show? 

SILGOX; 

That  the  damaging  vdnds  are  generally  from  the  South  and  Southwest  to 
the  ITorth  and  Llortheast,  or  from  the  lyJorthwest  to  the  Southeast, 

IIS3IH0WER: 

And  of  course  you'll  plant  the  strips  of  trees  at  right  angles  to  these 

winds, 

SILCOX: 

That's  right.     Except  that  it  will  be  impractical  in  many  cases  to  plant 
diagonal  strips.    This  means  that  some  strips  will  run  north  and  south,  others 
east  and  west.    The  south  winds  become  increasingly  important  as  we  go  south 
from  the  Lakotas,     Therefore,   the  east-west  strips  will  "be  i^cre  conar.on  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  region,   and  the  north  a,nd  south  strips  more  ccnxicn  in  the 
DeCiotas . 

eisei:eoisr; 

Well,   then,   the  maps  you've  explained  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  where 
to  plant  the  trees. 
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SILCOX: 

We  still  have  one  more  map  giving  results  of  an  important  study  on  that 
prolDlem.    And  that's  the  natural  vegetation  map.     It  charts  three  pretty  dis- 
tinct "belts,  or  regions,  hetween  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
ITotice  this  forest  "belt  extending  just  west  of  the  Mississippi.     And  then  the 
forests  thin  out  and  fade  into  the  second  "belt  -  the  tall  grass  prairie  region. 
And  as  you  move  still  farther  west  toward  the  Rockies,  you  hit  the  third  main 
"belt  -  the  short  grass  region  of  the  Plains,    The  rainfall  decreases  as  you 
move  westward* 

EISEMOWER; 

I  notice  that  the  proposed  shelterhelt  zone  falls  atout  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  tall-grass  prairie  region  and  the  short-grass  region. 

SILCOX: 

Yes,   the  shelterbelt  talces  in  a  little  of  both  regions. 
EISEmo^TER; 

Well,  you  studied  the  natural  vegetation.    You  have  a  picture  of  the 
native  trees,   shrubs,   and  grasses,   and  so  have  an  important  indication  as  to 
the  type  of  trees  you  might  grow  successfully.    But,   what  about  the  trees  planted 
in  the  past  -  what  about  those  farm  windbreaks  you  told  me  about  a  moment  ago? 
How  are  they  getting  along  -  especially  during  the  drought  period? 

SILCOX; 

We  studied  the  success  of  previous  shelterbelt  plantings  in  this  region 
very  thoroughly.    A  great  many  have  failed.    But  hundreds  of  others  are  still 
growing  in  spite  of  the  drought.    Many  of  the  failures  v/ere  the  result  of  poor 
soil,  v/rong  varieties  of  trees,  and  improper  planting  methods.    Using  what  we 
have  learned  about  successful  shelterbelt  methods,   I  see  no  reason  why  we  can't 
expect  reasonable  succes;;^  v/ith  this  shelterbelt  project.    Of  course,   if  we 
accepted  the  drought  of  the  past  few  years  as  a  permanent  change  in  climate, 
the  prospects  wouldn't  be  bright.    But,  judging  from  weather  records  going  back 
for  many  decades,  we  can  expect  a  return  of  a  cycle  of  wet  years  on  the  plains. 
We  can  make  shelterbelt  plantings  that  will  v^rithstand  recurring  droughts,  such 
as  the  present  one.    We  will,  of  course,  use  terrace  and  impounding  devices, 
wherever  feasible,   to  conserve  the  moisture.     We  have  varieties  of  trees  suited 
to  each  section  indicated  on  this  next  map.    You'll  notice  that  in  some  places 
elms  or  cottonwoods  make  the  best  shelterbelt  trees;   in  others,   cedars,  ash, 
locust,   and  so  on. 

ElSEimOWER; 

Well,    some  folks,   even  after  they  are  convinced  the  project  is  physically 
possible,    still  point  to  the  rather  large  investment.     They  wonder  if  the  land 
is  worth  the  cost  of  shelterbelt  'orotection. 


(over) 
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SILCOX; 

Yes,   it  is.     We've  checked  carefully  into  the  Farm  Credit  Administration's 
maps  showing  farm  va].Ties.    Aiid  we  ha,ve  studied  the  report  of  the  program  planning 
division  of  the  AAA  to  the  National  Resources  Board  to  find  the  lands  classed  as 
s^ah.aarg inal .    G-ood  agricultural  land  predominates  in  the  area  selected  for  the 
shelterbelt.    We  have  that  information  all  mapped  out  here,  too. 

EISElHOiTER; 

So,   then,  as  you  put  all  of  these  maps  together  you've  just  about  got  the 
picture  of  where  a  shelterbelt  can  be  gro\7n,   and  where  the  value  of  the  land 
ji\stifies  the  investment. 

SILCOX; 

That  was  the  aim  back  of  all  our  investigations. 
IISSl^OWEH; 

How,   I  want  to  ask  just  one  more  question. 

SILCOX: 

All  right, 

iSlSElHOWSH; 

Just  what  are  the  specific  advantages  of  a  shelterbelt,  anyhow?     "What  will 
it  do,   and  Y/hat  won't  it  do?    From  some  of  the  fanciful  reports  I  have  heard,  I 
thihL::  you  had  better  bear  down  on  just  what  the  shelterbelt  won't  do. 

SILCOX; 

Well,   the  trees  v.dll  improve  physical  conditions  for  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  shelterbelt,     But  they  will  not  change  the  general  climate  of  the 
entire  region  as  some  folks  have  said.     Climate  is  a  result  of  forces  beyond  our 
control,     Shelterbelt s  won't  stop  droughts,  but  they  will  lessen  their  effect. 
Shelterbelt s  won't  increase  rainfall,  but  they  will  help  save  what  does  fall. 
They  cut  down  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  so  check  evaporation.     In  Europe,  in 
bad  years,   crops  not  protected  by  shelterbelt s  have  been  almost  completely  lost; 
but  where  protected  by  shelterbelt s  almost  normal  crops  have  been  grown.  Finally, 
shelterbelts  beautify  the  landscape,    serve  as  a  haven  for  game  and  birds, and  help 
make  the  locality  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 

ElSEIjHCWFR; 

Thanlc  you  very  mach,  Ilr.  Silcox;  you've  given  us  a  fine  summary  of  the 
detailed  investigations  which  have  been  made  to  take  the  guess-work  out  of  the 
Great  Plains  shelterbelt  -oroject. 


i        B  E  O  *=•  '        ^  I 

THE  DEPAHTyiSl^  GSIIETICS  PROGRAI/i  I 


A  radio  interview  "between  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Direoto-r--o'f"tnf ormat ion, 
and  0,  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period,  ITational  Earm  and  Holiie  Hour,  Tuesday,  May  7.  1935' 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY; 


Erom  time  to  time,  in  these  Farm  and  Home  Hour  periods,  Miss  Vaai  Deman, 
Mr.  Beattie,  and  other  Department  people,  have  served  up  a  delicious  pudding  or 
shortcake,  made  from  a  luscious  new  strawherry  or  "bluel^erry  developed  "by  Depart 
ment  scientists.    Other  speakers  have  told  you  ahout  other  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  plant  and  animal  "breeding.    Today,   in  his  regular  Tuesday  report 
on  research  work  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Ivi.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, will  tell  you  about  an  important  new  development  in  the  "breeding,  or 
genetics,  work  of  the  Department.    Mr.  Eisenliov/er  — 

EISEI'lHOTgERi 


Thaiiks,  Morse  — '  and  hello  ever^/one, 

I'm  sorry  I've  missed  out  on  those  strawberry  and  'blue"berry  parties. 
A  dish  of  delicious  herries  should  help  me  aropreciate  the  contri"but ions  to 
agriculture  of  the  experts  in  genetics.    As  Morse  says,  that's  what  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  ahout  today, 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Secretary  Wallace  appointed  a  De"oartment  committee  on 
genetics. 

That  may  appear  to  some  as  unimportant,  or  even  rather  odd.    Why  should 
there  he  a  genetics  committee,  and  what  will  it  do7 

Well,  prolDahly  no  single  thing  in  the  research  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  more  important  than  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  search  for 
"superior  germ  plasm,"    This  consists  of  the  discovery  and  development  of  super 
ior  seed  and  animal  "blood  lines  through  applications  of  the  art  of  breeding  and 
the  principles  of  genetics. 

Every  step  to  find  and  maJce  use  of  plant  and  animal  strains  having 
superior  germ  ;Qlasm  is  a  step  toward  more  efficient  production. 

By  using  three  chief  principles  —  introduction,   selection,  and  hybridi- 
zation —  plant  breeders  have  developed  hundreds  of  new  varieties  which  give 
higii  yields,   resist  diseases  and  insects,  are  of  high  quality,  and  superior  in 
many  ways  to  the  ordinary  varieties,    Eor  example,,  farmers  plant  each  year  more 
than       million  acres  of  nev/,   superior  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 


(over) 
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Considerable  progress  is  beinj^  imide  in  the  field  of  animal  breeding,  too. 
So  the  science  of  genetics  i_s  important  —  and  personally  I  "believe  that  the 
formation  of  a  genetics  committee  in  the  Department  will  prove  to  he  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  agricaltiiral  history.     Secretary  Wallace's  committee  is  headed 
"by  Mr.  0.  E.  Heed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  who  is  here  in  the 
studio  Y/ith  me. 

As  I  imderstand  your  work,  Mr.  Reed,  the  cormnittee  is  searching  the  world 
over  for  the  best  existing  strains  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

EEED: 

Yes,  that's  the  general  idea.    After  we  find  these  superior  strains^ we 
expect  to  report  what  and  v/here  they  are.    This  report  will  be  a  kind  of  "lifho's 
Who"  of  plants  and  animals;  it  will  be  available  to  breeders,  farmers,  and  others. 
The  "Who's  Who"  will  show  past  accomplishments  in  finding  and  developing  superior 
strains,  and  will  indicate  further  possibilities  for  plant  and  animal  improvement. 
As  a  final  step  in  the  program,  our  committee  will  try  to  develop  better  ways  to 
put  improved  strains  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  hands  of  plant  and  animal 
breeders  throughout  the  country. 

5ISEmOWER;  ■  ■ 

Before  we  go  into  the  details,  and  before  you  give  us  some  examples  of 
results  of  scie:atific  breeding  methods,   I  v/ant  to  go  bach  just  a  bit. 

As  I  understand  it,   a  really  scientific  approach  to  plant  and  animal 
breeding  is  a  fairly  recent  development  —  that  is,   recent  in  the  historical 
sense? 

*  '  .  * 

RBED; 

Yes,  Mendel  laid  the  fcondation  in  IS65  for  all  of  our  present  breeding 

Y/ork. 

EISEl^OWER; 

As  I  recall,  Mendel  was  an  Austrian. 

HEED: 

An  Austrian  monk. 
EISEmOWSR; 

And  he  worked  with  peas. 

BEED:  ■ 

He  used  garden  peas  in  his  breeding  work  because  they  are  especially 
^suitable  for  self-fertilization  and  for  artificial  breeding. 


I 
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EISEI-HOWER; 

Can  you  tell  us  in  a,  few  words  v/liat  lie  foimd  out? 
HEED;  ■ 

Well,   that's  a  "oig  order.    Briefly,  he  vzorked  out  the  natural  laws  govern- 
ing the  results  of  crosses  "between  individual  plants  or  animals  with  contrasting 
charact  eristics. 


SISEI^EOTEH; 

That  is,  with  contrasting  color,   size,  and  so  on? 

EBED: 

Yes.     Siippose  you  have  a  short,   red  sweet  pea  in  your  garden.    You  say, 
"I  like  that  pea  iDut  the  stein's  too  short."    The  plant  "breeder  says,   "I'll  cross 
the  short  red  pea.  with  a  white  pea  v/ith  a  long  stem.     I  can  give  you  a  tall  pea 
with  the  red  color  you  like." 


EISEl.liOWSR: 


And  in  crossing  the  red  and  v/hite  peas,  you  still  keep  the  red  color? 

BEEP;      ,  ■■  ' 

That's  the  general  idea.     Mendel  found  you  could  cross  one  pea  v;ith  another 
to  get  the  height,   or  color,  or  kind  of  leaf,   or  any  other  characteristic  of  the 
second  pea.    You  can  "breed  for  any  single  characteristic,  or  comljination  of 
characteristics,  jo^:i  want. 


EISEl^QyTER; 

If  you  follow  t"ne  right  system, 

RSED: 


Yes  —  and  Mendel  worked  out  the  mathematical  rule  to  follov/.    IJobody  paid 
any  attention  to  his  wor2":  for  several  years.    But  since  a"bout  I9OO,   it  has  come 
into  v/idespread  use. 

Scientists  have  made  many  "brilliant  discoveries  "by  applying  Mendel's 
principle. 

For  example,  hera  are  three  heads  of  "barley  —  I  Drought  them  along  to 
illustrate  — 

EISElvHO??SR:  .... 

They  look  very  much  like  wheat,  don't  the;."?    They  have  the  same  kind  of 
cluster  of  grains  at  the  tip  of  the  straw.    And  the  "beard  coverin--  the  grain  is 
much  the  same,  too. 


( over) 
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HEZD; 

Except  that  it's  Gomey/hat  longer  than  the  "beard  on  v/heat .    The  "bea-rd  on 
this  barley  ;>,"row3  about  six  inches  beyond  the  tip.  >  ■  ■ 

l'ov7,  notice  this  first  head  of  barley,     Ran  -your  fiiigers  alon£;  that  beard. 

EISErlHCvSH: 

''.Tell,   it  looks  smooth  enough  —  bvit  it  feels  like  a  file  —  or  a  blade  of 
saw- gras  s  —  do  e  sn ' t  it? 

REED: 

it 

If  yoM  could  oiit/iinder  a  :::]agnii3''ing  glass  you'd  see  why.    Each  straw  of 
the  beard  is  covered  with  tiny  thorns;   something  like  the  thorns  on, a  rose  bush, 

EISEimO^^R;  ■•  ■ 

Those  are  the  barbs  — 

REED; 

Yes,  Tjiis  particular  barley  is  the  Manchuria,  llotice  that  the  grain  is 
a  very  light  yellow,    Eanaers  like  the  Manchuria  barley  except  for  the  barbs, 

EISSI^QTTER; 

I've  heard  dozens  of  farmers  say  they  simply  won't  grov/  barley  because  of 
the  barbs. 

HSS3D; 

So  have  I.    And  I  feel  much  the  same  way.     ITlien  yoM  shock  ordinary  barley, 
those  barbs  nearly  scratch  your  an;,  to  pieces.    And  the  beards  break  off  and  get 
down  your  neak  —  and  into  your  shirt-tail.    Then  th.ej  work  into  your  skin,  Ijid 
after  the  barbs  hook  into  yowr  skin,   they  jiist  seem  to  crawl, 

SISEIiKOraR:" 

Well,   couldn't  a  fellow  vvho  iDiew  Mendel's  la\7S  of  inheritance  produce  a 
variety  of  barley  vdthout  a  beard? 

HEED: 

He  could,  but  he  wouldn't  want  to.  The  beard  keeps  the  grain  from,  shat- 
tering. A  better  d^m  would  be  to  keep  the  beard  but  get  rid  of  the  barb.  3ut 
I'll  come  to  that  in  a  minute, 

Hov;  feel  the  beard  on  tjiis  second  variety  of  barley. 

EISEITEG^TSR; 


That  one  is  quite  sioooth,   isn't  it? 


It  is  that.     It's  a  variety  that  Dr.  H.  V.  Harlan,   of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Ind".istr?r,   found  in  some  ii.iportations  from  Rudsia.     Its  beard  ic  smooth. 
But  notice  t.iat  tlie  :;rrain  and  straw  are  "black,    Faraers  don't  lihe  olack  barley, 
even  tho"a-:h  it        fairlv  free  from  barbs.     So,  Doctor  Harlan  said,   "TJhy  not 
cross  the  barbed  white  barley  v.dtii  the  jiLiooth-bearded  black  barley?     T7e  should 
be  able  to  get  a  white  barley  with  a  smooth  beard," 

SI  351^1755: 

In  other  \7orda,  do  the  same  thin^^:  I.^Dndel  did  with  peas? 

HEED: 

The  i2;enoral  principle  is  ,iv.st  the  sarne.    Using  the  principle,  Harlan 
oroduced  this  t3iird  variety  of  barley,    Icel  the  beard, 

EISEiJHOl^H: 


It's  a'j  smooth  as  —  well,   smooth  an  what? 

BEEP; 

Possibly  velvet.    At  least  that's  the  nai-ae  of  this  particular  variety. 
EISSxmo:?ER; 

Well,  that's  certainly  a  fittinf-  name.    Does  the  story  end  with  Harlan's 
creation  of  this  variety? 

HEED; 

llo.    There's  no  re  to  it.    Dr.  '7.  K.  Hayes,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
took  up  the  Y7ork  after  Harlan  made  the  first  crosses.    Hayes  selected  the  best 
varieties  and  proiuced  seed  for  distribution  to  farmers.    Earners  are  now  growing 
thousands  of  acres  of  this  Velvet  barley,   and  other  barleys  bred  from  the  smootli- 
bearded  black  b.arley  from  Riicsia. 

EISEmO^;'EIl; 

The  result  with  barley  certainly  illustrates  the  value  and  possibilities 
of  scientific  breeding.  _  . 

SEED: 


It's  one  ^;;ood  example  all  right. 

Another  one  is  the  nev/  variety  of  sugar  beet,   that  resists  the  curly-top 
disease, 

ElSEmo^JTSE: 


I  understand  that  variety  rescued  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  some  sec- 
tions, / 

( over; 


It  did  that.     'The  disease  cut  yield  so  rrnich  that  it  vrasn't  proiitaole  to 
gj^ow  varieties  o"d  oeets  s^,isce-otible  to  cirly  top.     So  the  scientists  developed 
the  resistant  variety.     Then  there  is  the  \7ilt-resistant  alfalfa,   and  'early- 
rnaturinje'  corn  to  avoid  frost  dai^'^^e. 


Spoal'jin^:  of  corn,  t?ne  Department  has  just  anncanced  a  new  variety  of  corn 
that  resists  dai.is^e  "07  chinch  hijig.    Horse  gave  a  report  on  it  yesterday. 

IS  ZD:  - 

Well,  T.-e  could  ii^alre  quite  a  catalo.-^  of  the  recent  results  of  scientific 
X^lant  "brecdin^:.     Scientists  have  ^-iven  us  ne-r;  varieties  of  strawberries  espec- 
ially suited  for  the  frozen  pack  —  and  a  dvjarf  sorghuzL  v/hich  can  "be  harvested 
with  v.'heat  harvest  in":  machinery  —  a-iid  a  potato  that  resists  virus  disea-se  — 
raeions  a^iid  ocas  that  resist  wilt  —  and  a  r^reat  niany  other  improved  varieties. 


B-jit  SO  far,  we've  said  nothin^;  about  improving.";  the  productive  efficiency 
of  livestock  by  creating  new  blood  lines. 


"^ell,  at  the  iiK)ment,  I  t-.ihlc  of  several  cui: standing.;  developments  with 
livestock.    Th.e  Department  sheep  men  crossed  the  Hambouillet  and  Lincoln  breeds 
of  sheco  and  jroduced  the  Col^ombia.    The  Cclujrbia  is  eir-^ecially  suited  to  the 
ortb 

"//"hat  ab out  cat  1 1  e  ? 


?or  one  thiur;,  the  Deoartment  beef-cattle  men  are  developinB  a  cross 
between  the  Brahjnan  cattle  and  the  Abe rdee n-An^ais  cattle.    They  aim  to  create 
a  breed  of  cattle  especially  suited  to  the  South.    There's  a  great  deal  of  other 
important  breedirj^;  work  with  b^uf  cattle,   dair;/  cattle,  poultry,  and  other  live- 
stock.   But,   in  general,  we  haven't  made  nearly  as  ::ruch  progress  with  livestock 
as  with  olants. 


is  tiiat? 


lEZD; 


There  are  several  reasons.    ?or  one  thing,   livcGtocl-:  have  a  lon^;  life 
cycle.    You  can't  get  and  test  results  nearly  as  quickly  as  with  plants. 
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EISEi::;iiDT7SR; 

I  E^jpTJOSo  the  higli  cost  of  trecding  stoc]:  al'jo  enters  in. 

It  does  —  decidedly.     In  nlant  lireedinft.,   the  cost  of  seed  is  a  small 
item.    You  can  iifiord  to  ma3/:e  hundreds  of  tests;  you  can  afford  to  ;nake  mis- 
talres.    But  n  single  "breeding  animal  may  cost  several  hundred  —  or  several 
thousand  ■iollars.     You  nmst  treed  animals  more  cautiously  and  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

ITe  also  are  h.'-?jj.dica-Toed  "because  we  lack  r^ood  measurements  of  performance. 
EISElmOlTSR; 

That  is,  you  question  the  value  of  some  of  the  present  standards  for 
J  udg  irig  qua  ].  i  t  y ? 

BEEP; 

I  thiiilc  I  vvor.ld  out  it  another  way.    Let's  take  cattle.     Cattle  "breeders 
have  done  outstanding  v/ork  in  developing  various  "blood  lines.    They  certainly 
have  demonstrated  the  po ssiDilit ies  in  "breeding.    But  I  think  some  of  the  "breed 
standards  simply  don't  go  far  enough. 


EISElIhC^TEH; 

For  exai-njlel 

HEED; 

Well,   I  have  in  mind  one  of  our  best-lmovm  hreeds  of  dairy  cattle,  This 
"breed  was  developed  on  a:.^,  island  off  the  coast  of  Europe.     The  islanders  started 
with  cattle  of  al"].  colors  from  all  "over  Western  Europe,    By  long,   careful  selec- 
tion 01  "breeding  stock,   they  "bred  a  "beautiful  line  of  dairy  cattle  v/ith  the 
desired  color.    They  bred,  primarily  for  color  —  pliJ-n  conformation.    But  — 
conformation  to  what?     Weil,   mainly,   confnrm.at ion  to  breed  tj^^-ie. 

You  see,  many  of  the  -oresent  ideas  on  breed  tyoe  carry  over  from  the  days 
before  Hendel  opened  up  the  new  possibilities  in  "breeding.    And  they  fail  to 
include  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  productive  efficiency. 

EISEIJIIGWBR; 

&iich  as  mill':  production? 

REED; 

Milk  production  is  one  point.    The  value  of  a  dairy  cow  also  depends  on 
such  points  as  the  butterfat  content  of  her  milk,   total  "butterfat  production, 
and  the  amount  of  feed  she 'needs  to  produce  a  pound  of  "butterfat. 


( over) 
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SISExIHOTTER: 


I  take  it  you  can  "breed  for  j.igh  "butterfat  content  of  r.iill:,  high  total 

fcatterfat  -production,   and  lov;  feed  consiirmt ion  oor  pound  of  hutterfat  oroduced  

just  aB  Mendel  "bred  for  a  particular  kind  of  pea,  or  as  Harlan  "bred  for  a  smooth- 
"bearded  "barley. 

RSED: 


17e  can,   as  we  learn  rriore  ahout  how  to  measure  the  ^'lenetic  make-up  of  our 
"breedin;;  animals,  and  how  to  develop  animals  that  will  "breed  true  for  the  i^ar- 
ticular  characteristics  we  want.    Of  course,  we  iiave  already  made  encouraging 
progress  in  "breeding  "better  dairy  cows,  -  bettor  from  the  standpoint  of  milk  and 
hutterfat  produ.ction.    For  instance,  the  progeny  test  is  a  "big  step  forward. 
Testing  a  'oull '  s  female  progeny  for  milk  and  hutterfat  production  is  a  means  of 
measuring  his  genetic  make-up,  -  a  means  of  determining  whether  he  possesses  the 
ahilit;/  to  sire  daughters  of  high-producin^g  ability. 

I7e  are  also  developing  ways  to  measure  the  breeding  value  of  other  kinds 
of  livestock. 

EISEilHOVGH: 

I  take  it  that  you  have  scarcely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  real  possi- 
bilities in  animal  breeding.    And  there  are  still  vast  possibilities  in  plant 
breeding. 

HEED: 


That's  right.     In  both  olant  and  anima"!  breeding,   the  scientists  are  try- 
ing to  vievelop  higher  yielding,   and  generally  more  efficient,    strains.  Improved 
strains  will  cut  the  fariaer's  costs.     From  past  accompli sliments,   I  thinlc  we  can 
expect  iouch  more  rjrogress  in  developing  crops  that  resist  insect  damage,   and  both 
crops  and  livestock  that  resist  disease.     Then,   of  course,   the  scientists  are 
continually  developing  Tievi  forms  of  life. 

EISEl^O'SR; 

The  new  tangelo  for  example.    As  I  recall,   the  tangelo  is  a  cross  between 
the  grapefrj.it  and  t/ie  ta:agerine. 

Yes,    The  tangelo  is  a  recent  example  of  a  new  form  of  plant  life. 
SISE'r]HO?/EH; 


\7ell,    so  fa-r,  Mr.  Reed,   we've  reviev/ed  some  of  the  problems  and  possibil- 
ities in  ijlant  and  animal  breeding.    Before  we  conclxide,   let's  come  back  to  the 
genetics  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman.    You  indicated  that  you  are  combing 
this  country  and  tlie  v.^orld  in  general  for  the  very  best  strains  of  plant  and 
animal  life.    And  after  you  get  that  infornation,  you  will  present  it  in  a  kind 
of  "IfTho's  ^ho"  of  superior  germ  plasm.     I  suppose  this  "'tfTlio's  'Tb.o"  will  tell 
farmers  and  scientists  the  location  of  superior  strains  of  all  kinds  of  crops 
and  livestock? 


Yes  —  and  also  poiPxt  out  to  all  interecited  in  "breeding  r;ork  the  i-art}ier 
possiDilities,     '.Tith  that  as  a  "blueprint,   v/e  can  concentrate  on  solving  some  of 
the  main  lorohlems  of  efficient  production  "by  using  the  principle  of  genetics 
and  creating  su-nerior  strains  of  plant  and  animal  life.    Then,  as  ov.r  final 
ster),  v/e  v/ill  try  to  develop  "better  uays  of  getting  these  superior  strains  in 
the  hands  of  scientists,   farmers,   Lcna.  others  \ih.o  can  put  them  to  practical  use. 

■[-!■  I  S-iiil-niC  "."ISR ; 

Aiid  v.rc  uill  present  the  re  suit  a  of  the  coLmit  tee '  s  early  \;ork  in  the 
1936  Yoarhook  of  Agriculture. 

That's  the  plan.    The  report  on  the  genetics  program  will  tal-~e  up  a  good 
part  of  tiie  193^  Yearhook  of  Agriculture  —  the  Yearhook  to  he  issued  next  year. 

EISSIIEOT^H; 

'"ell,  thari^  you  very  much,  Mr,  Heed.     In  a  later  hrcadcast,   I  should  like 
to  go  into  some  of  the  outstanding  accoLrjlisiiment s  of  geneticists  v;ith  specific 
croDs  and  livestock. 

Until  thj,  s  same  time  next  Tuesday  good'bye. 

irmrmr 


the  chemicals  that  icili  tnem. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  CALEIIDAII            '  '     j           .  r  -    ^    ■  ^, 
The  Aiimial  Campaign  against  Clothes  Moth|'^^^~~""   :  - 

A  radio  intorviev/  hetv/een  iViiss  Huth  Van  Teman,  Biireau  of  Home  Economics, 
and  Dr.  E.  A.  Ep.ck,  Bureau,  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qiicarantine,  broadcast 
''Wednesday,  I/iay  8,  1935 »        the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  by  IIDC  and  a  network  of  5C  associa.te  radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY:  Ivliss  Van  Demari,  I  see  you  have  Dr.  Back  of  the  Bureau  of  Entom-ology 
Yirith  you  today.     That's  a  combination  that  .bodes  ill  for  the  clothes  moths. 

VAN  DEMAN:     Yes,  Dr.  Back  fnd  I  are  here  for  car  third  annual  campaign  against 
the  clothes  moth.     Chemical  warfare,  v/e  might  call  it. 

SALISBURY:     Are  you  going  to  give  'em  tear  gas  or  poison  gas? 

VAiJ  DEMAIJ:     Oh,  we  v/on't  stop  v/ith  bringing  tears  ,to  the  eyes  of  the  moths, 
''^hen  we  start  to  v/age  chemica.1  v^arfare  on  mioths,  v/e  believe  in  giving  them 
such  a  powerful  dose  of  napthalene  fumes  or  paradichlorobenzene  that  they  turn 
up  their  toes  forever. 

But  Dr.  Back,  I  didn't  mean  to  steal  any  of  your  thunder.    Perhaps  this 
year  has  brought  some  nev/er  and  better  ways  to  get  rid  of  moths.     'Vhat  about 
those  ceda,rized  closets  we  hear  so  much  about? 

BACK;     You  moan  the  cedarised  paper  closets  and  chests  that  are  said  to  be 
tight  enough  to  keep  moths  out  and'  protect  your  garments  after  you  put  them  in? 

VAl^  DEl/iAH;     Yes,   those  are  the  ones.     Lots  of  women  I  know  think  they.^re 
absolutely  moth-proof.     Some  even  thinly  they'll  kill  moth  eggs, 

BACK :     The  experiments  in  the  DepnTtment  of  Agriculture  don't  snow  anything 
like  that.     Quite  to  the  contrary.     These  cedarized  chests  and  closets  ^re 
not  tight  enough  to  keep  a  full-grown  m^oth  from  finding  her  way  inside,  and 
once  she's  inside  there  is  nothing  to  stop  her  from  laying  her  eggs  on  the 
woolens  and  furs,     ilnd  there's  nothing  to  keep  those  eggs  from  hatching  into 
the  white  worms  that  do  the  real  damage, 

JM  DEMAIT:     The  smell  of  cedar  doesn't  really  put  a„  chec]^  on  m.oths  then? 

BACK;     TIo,  none  at  all.     And  it  isn't  permanent  any\7ay.     It  comes  either  from 
cedar  oil  sprayed  onto  the  paper  or  from  a  pad  of  cedar  shavings.    Before  the 
summer  is  very  far  n,dvanced  this  pleasant  sm.ell  of  cedar  disappera  alm.ost 
entirely  and  you  ha„ve  left  just  an  ordinary  paper  container. 

YAII  DEMAKT:     Anyway,  it  takes  something  stronger  than    a  strong  smell  to  drive 
moths  away  or  to  kill  them,  doesn't  it? 


BACK:     Yes,  as  you  suggested  a  m.omient  ago,  when  a  homem.aker  starts  out  to  rid 
her  property  of  moths,   she  might  as  v/ell  make  up  her  mind  to  use  plenty  of 
the  chemicals  that  kill  them. 
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YM  DWiM:  Well,  what  do  yo\i  call  plenty,  Dr.  Back?  Let's  say  we  had  a  good- 
sized  triinlcful  of  woolens  and  furs  here,  how  much  nap  thai  ene  flakzes  or  paradi- 
chlorohenz ene  crystals  v/ould  you  say  to  put  in  that  trunk? 

BACK :     About  a  pound  if  the  trank  is  rcasona"bly  tight  and  has  a  good  tight-fitting 
lid.     I'd  rather  be  aenerous  with  the  napthaiene  or  the  paradichlorooenzene  and 
play  absolutely  safe.     What  kills  moths  is  the  gas  given  off  by  those  slowly 
evaporating  chemicals -and  yoi^eed  enough  of  thein  to  give  a  s"of  f  icientlj^  concen- 
trated gas  to  do  the  work  over  a  long  period. 

VAKT  DEIviAM:     "That  about  a  storage  closet?     If  you  recommend  a  pound  to  a  good- 
sized  trunk,  how  much  would  a  whole  closetful  of  things  need? 

BACK:     Probably  2  or  3  pounds  to  the  average  closet.     If  you  can  seal  it  up 
tight  with  gurmned  paper  or  iitith  the  tape  profussional  exterminators  use,  then 
you  can  get  along'with  less.     For  instance,   if  you  can  see.!  up  your  trunk  that 
v/ay,  you  might  get  a.long  for  two  or  three  months  with  half  a  pound  instead  of  a 
pound.     The  mistake  people  often  m.aice  is  not  using  enough  cf  these  chemdcals 
to  give  a  concentrated  vapor c     They  think  because  they  can  sm.ell  the  vapor  and 
are  repelled  by  it  themselves  that  the  mioths  v;ill  be  affected  the  same  way. 
But  they  aren't.     I've  seen  moths  go  right  on  feeding  in  an  atmosphere  that  to 
me  v/as  unpleasantly  heavy  with  the  odor  of  napthalene.     To  kill  adult  mioths 
a.nd  prevent  eggs  from  hatching,  you  must  have  a  concentrated  gas, 

YAH  DEMAN:     Than  a  little  gadget  that  I  saw  advertised  the  other  day  as  just 
the  thing  to  hang  up  in  the  closet  for  all  the  year  around  m.oth  protection, 
wouldn't  do  very  much  protecting. 

BACK;     ITo,   it  might  help  a  little,  but  it  couldn't  be  counted  on  to  keep  m.oths 
out  of  the  closet,   or  to  kill  any. 

VAN  DEMJ'ilT:     The  description  of  this  device  said  "ingredients  tested  and 
recommended  by  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture." 

BACK:     But  here's  the  catch  in  that.     This/ievice  probably  does  contain  one  of 
the  chemicp.ls  we  recommend  as  a  moth  killer  —  probably  ppjradichlorobenzene, 
Bu-t  as  I've  tried  to  make  clear,  it  is  one  thing  to  use  the  right  chemiical  and 
another  to  use  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  effective. 

SALT  SEURY ;     Miss  Van  Dem.an,  before  you  and  Dr.  Back  go,   I  know  tliere  are  a  mimber 
of  people  in  this  audience  v/ho  would  like  to  hear  you.  spell  that  seven  syllable 
jaw-breaker  —  paradichlorobenz ene  —  will  you  demionstrate? 

YMl  DEI-.IAI'-T:     I'll  try  to.     It's  spelled  exactly  as  it  sounds  —  p-a-r-a-d-i-c-h- 
1-o-r-o-b-e-n-z-e-n-e  (para-di-chloro-ben-zene) ,     And  with  that  I'll  say  good- 
bye for  this  time. 

**  * 
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irsr  USES  roH  pahi:  ey-?boxc?s  ^      l  ^  .t  ..ricuitme 

A  radio  interview  "betv/een  I.I.  S.  Eiseiiiiov/er,  Direct|r  of  Info ri;:iat ion,  and 
Dr«  Henry  G-.  Kni/^it,   Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  andlSe-ils,   in'  tlle  Depart- 
ment of  A^j^icn"''-! '^■'•-i^e  "^oeriod  of  the  Tarm  and  Hone  Hour,  Tuesday,  Liay  14,  1935. 
"broadcast  'oy  IIBC  and  a  network  of  51  associated  radio  stations. 
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SALISBUP.Y; 

We  have  each  with  us  Loda:y,   lir.  M.  S.  1"  semov/er.  Director  of  Information, 
for  another  of  his  vToekly  re">^orts  on  interesting  nev>/  developments  in  a/;ricultural 
science  and  research.    Today,  he  will  tall:  over  with  Dr.  Henry  G-,  ?Znij'::ht,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,   recent  progress  in  the  search  for  new  uses 
for  products  of  the  farm.    All  right,  Milton   

EISEEHDWER; 

Than];s,  Iforse  —  and  hollo,  ever3/one.   

In  previous  broadciist !■:,   I've  told  7/ou  about  several  new  coi.iiiittees  v/hich 
have  "been  sot  up  in  the  Do-oar t me nt  to  study  and  map  out  plans  on  important  lines 
of  research.     Several  weel.s  ago,  Mr,  Barre  and  I  told  you-aljout  the  work  of  the 
cotton  research  co'.imittee.    Last  Tuesday,  I.lr.  Reed  and  I  discussed  the  extensive 
plans  of  the  Department  coi.iiiittee  on  genetics,   or  plant  and  animal  troeding, 
Todajr,   with  the  help  of  Doctor  Knis^ht,   I  v/ant  to  tell  you  aoout  the  vrork.of  a 
Department  committee  on  new  uses  for  farm,  -oroducts  and  by-products.     This  corrmit- 
tee  has  been  on  the  job  for  several  montlis;   it  is  surveying  critically  the  present 
research  in  this  field  and  is  weighing  the  yjossibility  of  developing  additional 
scientific  studies. 

At  2"resent,   we  use  orofitably  only  about  half  of  what  y/e  grow.     The  other 
half,   Y/e  cither  throv'/  away,   or  turn  to  some  low-3"ielding  use.     Eor  exc-iiiiple,  for 
each  pound  ox  corn  or  wheat  the  fari.ier  markets,  he  discards  a    pound  of  fodder  or 
straw.    Then,   of  course,   fi-^iit  and  vegetable  growers  grade  out  a  (^oo.  percentage 
of  their  crops  as  culls;   and  they  lose  part  of  the  crop  as  -Deelings  and  seeds. 

ITow,   to  a  chemist,    such  waste  is  a  persistent  challenge.     Chemists  want  to 
make  something  ^Drofitable  out  of  the  straw,   and  the  cull  fiuit,   and  the  .seeds. 
So  they  are  hard  at  work  in  their  laboratories  to  find  ways  to  use  those  m.ater- 
ic^-ls.     And  they  are  constantly  finding  new,  practical  uses  for  the  present  waste 
products  —  uses  that  increase  farmers'   returns  from,  their  crops.    For  instance, 
witl:.  cottonsQed  being  -out  to  manjv  comjnercial  uses,   farmers  get  more  .for  their 
cotton  cro-p  thaji  they  v/ould  if  the  seed  \/ere  still  discarded  as  it  once  was. 

ITaturally  increased  utilization  of  farm  products  helps  -dis-iose  of  sur- 
pluses; eveii  so,   I  suspect  Doctor  Knight  will  caution  us  against  building  up  false 
hopes  about  new  uses  for  farri  prodn.cts  doing  away  with  the  need  for  ^jro  duct  ion 
adjustment  of  the  exoort  crops.    But  let's  let  Doctor  Knir^-it  go  aliead  with  today's 
report. 


( over) 


Before  v./e  got  into  the  main  part  of  ov.r  tall-,  -I,'r.  ji;isenjx0^.7cr,   I'd  l.ike  to 
add  a  v/orci  t..  what  jou.  juat  said. 

siss::ho':zr: 


All  ri,>itv 

In  outlining];  a  few  oi  the  yjporti-U'iit icB  uo  c.o/gIo'T  ne^w  and  larger  iisos  for 
far?:  -^rodTicts,   I  v/ant  to  ooint  ov.t  <at  tlie  saine  time  a  few  of  the  dif f icult ien , 
Research  is  "oretty  irracr.  d.  long-t iiae  joo.    And  even  after  new  facts  are  develoT)ed, 
\7e  often  have  to  v/ait  for  an  economic  situation  \:hore  the  nev7  facts  can  "be.  "rmt  to 
work  in  the  factor//,  or- on  the  farm,  or  in  the  home.    Honco,  we  cannot  hope  for 
our  chemical  and  other  technolo/vical  research  to  meet  irjnediately  the  emergency 
prol^lem.    That  -nrohlom  has  its  roots  in  many  things,   including  a  large  T^roducing 
plant  and  a  diminished  foreign  market.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  search  for  nev; 
ways  to  use  farm  procucts,   and  plans  to  adjust  -production,  must  go  hand  in  hand. 


TTliat  you  say,  Doctor  Knight,  cx:olain;3  more  f-illy  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

iTow,   let's  see;  I  "believe  you  pl^:^^  to  toll  us  today  aoout  presoxit  o.evelop- 
monts  in  the  iTU.innfacturo  of  sv.'eetpotato  starch  and  citrus  by-products. 

EITIQ-HT; 

I  thought  I  also  ^..'Ouild  touch  on  the  use  of  farm  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  fiber  bo-::/rd  and  cellulose. 


Fine . 

Let's  take,  first,  the  story  of  sv/eet potato  starch  -  and  as  background  for 
the  latest  chapter  in  the  story,  I  -vTonder  if  it  would'i't  be  a  good  idea  to  revie?? 
hurriedly  the  earlier  chapters? 

I  third;:  it  would.  . 


5ISE1THD^75H; 


vTell,   su-opose  you  check  my  memory.    As  I  recall  the  situation  that  has 
prevailed  for  many  years,   sweetpotato  growers  have  had  to  grade  out  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crorj  as  culls. 

KITIQIg; 

Yes,  -  the  c-ills  often  ran  10  to  ^0,  or  even  50,  percent  of  the  crop. 
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ilo'..',  of  coLirsG,  farmers  feed  souc  of  the  cj-llc  to  livo3toc>,    'Jhe  canning 
industry  cans  sor.io  of  the  off-3ise  ootatoos,  v.hich  don't  find  a  roa-i^  Liarket  Imt 
v/hich  are  -oerioctl^  ti^od  food.    3v6n  so,  the  i-:ost  of  the  cuIIg  do_  not  find  a 
;orofita'ble  nise. 

IQ'IG-HI!; 

You're  ri^sht,   so  far . 
5IS3:^:0'7i:il; 

'The  chemists  sav/  tjie  oossiDility  of  develop  in;-;:  a- hi^^h-grade  s-yeet-ootato 
starch  for  textile  sizing/;;  that  to  raal-re  from  the  sweetpotatoes,   tj.e  stmi  the 

textile  i:3a?mfactLLrers  use  to  stiffen  tlie  e'oo<is,   and  to  give  theiri  the  i;loss  you 
see  on  dress  ^pods  or  sheets  -jhen  you  "buy  thei.:  at  the  store.    Ordinary  starch 
fron  \7hito  ootatoec  does  not  r.iahe  satisfactory  sizin,/^',   out  starch  f ro  .  sueet-^-ota- 
toes  do e s «  : 

KhlSHS: 

That's  ri.^hit.    Sut,  of  course,  ;'ou  have  to  pet  rid  of  that  yollovr  color' - 
in  the  sv;ect-ootato ,    That  was  our  p ip>"e st  orohle 

T;iat ,   and  lindinp  a  satisfactory  :nothod  to  i.mnufacture  the  starch.. 


■^ell,  to  sijia  v.j)  the  story  thus  far,  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  did  find  a  wc.y  to  :noI:e  satisfactory  tex'uile  sizing  from  sv/eetpotatoes, 
No^7,  vThat  is  your  next,  an:^  newer,  development? 

~elj. ,  ver:,-  often,   finding  a  way  to  use  cull  sv/eetpotatoes ,  or  some  other 
fariTi  YTaste,   is  "by  far  the  easiest  part  of  the  joD,    After  you  find  a  new  use, 
the  question  is,   Can  you  im-t  the  product  on  the  market  at  a  price  to  comoete  -.dth 
other  products?    Last  year,  we  tachled  the  cost  prohlem  on  a  factory  scale  in  a 
demonstration  factory  in  Mississippi.     I  thinli;  we  moved  a  step  nearer  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

I  su-rpose  3/0U  refer  to  that  relief  -;roject.  .  ■ 

KhIGHT:   

Yes  —  and  it's  a  :.iost  interesting  hroje_ct, 

m 

I;i  loY/er  liississippi,   and  oth^r  parts  of  the  extreme  South,   ,\  {;;reat  many 
farr-iers  formvi-rly  n-:.rhcted  their  oroducts  to  the  peo"3lc  in  the  li^miber  mill  toims. 
B-at  aftor  the  timoer  -vas  cut  a-;ay,   the  n\miber  mills  pulled  out.     The  faii-iers  lost 
their  mar>:et;   t^ie:--  \7ere  left  liigh  aiid  dr;;,''. 

(over) 


lTo^7,  thir.  cut-ovor  pine  region  of  tlxU  lov/or  South  includCG  a"bout  the  "best 
sv/eetpotato  land  in  the  count  r;/.  Uccxy  fcilzs  thoUf;jht  fotranded  famerc  i:ii£;ht  grov/ 
sweetpotatoea  for  a  living  ,  - 

That  is,   if  the  farmer  could  find  a  iaarl:et._ 

Exactly.    The  inari.:ot  uas  the  pro o lorn. 

ITov;,   T/e  v/anted  a  ciiancc  to  try  out  v.njjys  to  aa-^ie  starch  fro^n  the  sueet- 
potato,   on  a.  factor*/  Gcale.     The  5.elief  Administration  v/anted  nev;  industry -for 
the  Gutover  "oine  country.     So,   the  t-./o  of  us,   i:.'.  coopero-tion  vnth  the  r,IisEiisf5iT)oi 
Af;ricultural  Il?rperi:nent  Statio:-!  and  the  ftxrmern,    set  up  a  denonst  rat  ion  factory, 
Lact  year,    bdiu  factory  made  7'-'  tons  of  sweet  ;;o tat o  starch;   it  sold  the  starcli  to 
local  textile  irdlls  ab  five  centr,  a  poujid.     The  farmorc".  made  r.:ore  uoney  cut  of 
sweet 00 tat 0 en  thor.  they  ivould  have  if  they  had  tried  to  grov/  cotton  on  their  land. 

zise::kot:e:ii; 

You  alDO  produced  some  stocl-r:  food,  didn't  you?  _  •  •• 

KITIGHT; 

Yes,   \/e  did.     You  see,   in  manuf acturiny  the  starch,  you  got  a.  pulp  by- 
product,.   The  pulp  has  some  starch  left  in  it,  but  not  enoU(_^h  to  pay  to  extract 
it.    At  the  factor;^'  in  Mississippi,  the   -ulp  was  dried.    The  State  Experiment 
Station  fed  tl:e   .ul  ;■  go  beef  cattle.     Cattle  t'nat  v/ere  fattened  on  the  sweet- 
potato  oul":  broufd't  a  market  premi"aia, 

ElSSiSOnSw; 

So,   the  liississip'oi  farmer  sells  his  s'/eetpotato  culls  to  a  local  starch 
factory,   tlio  starch  factory  sells  the  starch  t-)  local  textile  mills,   and  the 
pulp  provide,:  hi/^^'-grade  food  for  the  local  livestoch  industry.     That  certainly 
about  coiiToletes  the  circle. 

Tfnat  orospect  do  you  see  for  further  development  of  the  industry? 

KhlGHT:   

Well,   v/e  e^ooect  to  try  out  new  equipment  this  year  to  cut  the  cost  of  manu- 
fn.cturinrv:  still  further.    After  th<..;  ae^encios  cooperating  in  td.is  factor;.^  demon- 
strate ho'w  to  mahe  starch  from  sweet  potatoes  at  a  profit,  priv.ate  industry  can 
talce  hold  of  thu  met-iod.    priyate  industry  is  following  our  v/orh  very  closely'". 

EISEliUQlTEa; 

Kavc  you  tahen  out  a  public-service  -jatent  on  the  Toroces'?  so  . that-  it  will 
be  free  to  an.voxie  who  wishes  to  use  it? 


-  5  - 


Yes,   Me  iiavc.    B7  tsliiing  out  a  pul^lic- service  oa-t cut  v.-e  Lielze  rairo  that  all 
the  -noople  have  an  equal  oppo rtmiit;;."  to  ^'^-rofit  fron  our  research. 

Well,   so  much  for  sv/ee't ootato  starcli.    iJcv/,   let's  hear  aoout  your  vrork 
with  hy-product s  of  the  citni.i  industry.     I  su''.?oose  the  proDlem  with  citrus 
fruits  is  nrn.ch  the  sauie  an  with  sweetootatoes;  you  are  developiiitT:  profitable 
uses  for  the  culls. 

To  a  Is.rge  extent,  hut  not  entirely.     And,   ri,:^ht  here,   let  me  say  some- 
thing; aliout  that  v;orc  cull.     Many  people  thirJ-  a  cull  is  not  fit  to  eat  or, 
at  leact,  tiiat  it  is  decidedly  inferior  as  food.     Actually,  a  cull  is  merely  the 
odd-size  or  sohietii.ies  off-color  fniit  which  is  i;iat-j.re,   and  imtritious,   and  ou.-^ht 
to  he  used. 

ITulJ.,   a  nuTiibor  of  years  0^:0^  the  citro.s  ^;rov;ers  of  California,  especially 
tlie  lornon  grcjwer!^,  ■■,;er<_;  loaded  doY/n  witl'  so  liiiich  frait  they  could  not  sell  it. 
They  called  on  trie  De7:)artinent  for  help,    Sy  careful  research,  our  chemists 
developed  \78.ys  to  laaiuif acture  leiaon  oil,  oranc~;e  oil,   citrate  of  lime,  and  citric 
acid  from  the  cu'J  1  fiuit,    I'hey  also  develo,3ed  ways  to  manuf act^.re  pectin,  Liarm- 
lade,  and  even  stoo!'-:  feed.    They  helped  to  develop  an  Americaji  indust'ry  to  use 
those  o.roducts  -  and  tiie  industry  nov/  takes  ^5  to  jG  thousand  tons  of  cull  oranges 
and  lernons  each  yea.r.     It  orings  .i^Towers  an  annual  .profit  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  .  _ 

5ISE:HQ^?ER; 

So  the  chemists,  hy  developing"  a  new  marjiet  for  citrus  finiits,   did  help 
solve  the  sur-:.lLis  oroh]  em. 

But  not  for  all  time.  The  increase  in  production  outstrin-oed  ■  th^^  new 
market.  Consequently,  the  citrus  industry  has  had  to  adopt  "olans  to  control 
the  amount  -^out  on  the  market  as  fresh  friait. 

EISShliG^H; 

You  are  sti'Jl  looking  for  additional  uses  for  citrus  by-products, 'aren't 
you?  . 

KITIGHT; 

Yes,   indeed.    At  present,  v/e  are  moking  good  headv/a;;  on  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  citms  wines  and  cordials.     I  am  part iciil^rly  hopeful  about  these. 
Surplus  fr.iit  can  be  talien  off  the  iiarket  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wines, 
cordials,   azid  so  on,   and  then  maiketod  the  year  round.     Tnls  v/ill  hel.-'i  ot.;'bilize 
the  mar]:et  for  f re sh  fruit. 

Then,  too,  \;e  are  ^-^etting  good  results  in  preserving  orange  juice  by  the 
heat  tr^atinent. 

(over) 


IISSi:HQi7EH; 


You         by  t^^e  Leat  trecitr.ient.     '''sjit  iiappened  to  triat  i  ro z eii  oraix^e  .juice 
idea?     I  haven't  liG.-ird  aiiything  about  that  for  some  time. 

... 

Frozen  or':iige  juice  didn't  turn  out  go  v/ell,     T7e  find  orange  i-j.ice  can  be 
preserved  better  bv  the  heat  inethod. 

SISSIHG""^; 

I've  noticed  lately  that  stores  here  in  Tashin^^ton  h-ave  citius  juices  in 
cans.     I  suppose  they  are  the  heat-treated  :irodi2cts. 

Yea,  thoy  arc,     California  bo{-'an  to  put  out  canned  orange  juice  coixier- 
cially  layt  siHTinor.    Florida  got  under  v/av  diiring  the  past  \7int0r. 

And,  bj  the  -./ay,   I  s3iuuld  -ooint  out  thr.t  the  citr^as  industry  itself  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  research  v/0  2d:  on  ohe  ho^vt  ji.ethod.    As  often  ha.;vpens,  scien- 
tists both  in  the  Departi^ent  :\nu  in  industry  arc  \70i\'.-ing  on. the  saiue  probleia  -  . 
and  each  group  ir.  co:itribut ing  to  the  solution, 

IISZ13Gi7ZR;  _  • 

TThat  yov.  s^^id  -a  nonient  ago  about  citrus  wines  I  3U'  "oose  -.vould  also  be  true 
of  these  preserved  juices.    They  not  only  provide  a  Liarhet'for  the  cull  fmit  but 
also  lenyth^^n  the  iaaiv^:otir!g  season;  that  is,   folks  cdzl  use  the  canned  citrus 
juices  in  the  off-seasor.  for  f re sh  irij.it.  . 

Yog,  :ind  widen  the  uarhet .    You  can  ship  the  canned  juice  to  a:.iy  part  of 
the  world.  . 


'Tell,  you've  told  us  about  new  uses  for  sweet  potato  culls  and  citinis 
culls.     I  suppose  in  vour  next  report  ~  on  fiber  board  and  cellulose  -  you 
leave  culls  .aid  talh  abcu.t  uses  for  v;aste  products. 

Tiell,  "oart  of  the  materials  used  in  '.■.lai^ing  fiber  board  and  cel'-ulose  are 
waste  products,  but  by  no  Laeans  all  of  ther-.:.    For  example,    some  western  famers 
market  their  grain  and  bum  tlieir  stra-w.    But  other  farmers  use  straw  in 'rnanj' 
YAX/'s.     Soiiio  'linds  of  stra-.;,   along"  .Tith  hulls,   corn  stover,   and  so  on,   are  worth 
something  as  feed.     So,   the;/  are  hardly  waste  materials.    'ThcSy  sinrply  bring  a. 
low  return,     lo  are  trying  to  find  more  "ordfitable  uses. 

ziszi"h:::s:i;  ■  - 

Corii  fodder,   'or  example,  \/ould  bring  a  higher  return  as  a  fiber  board 
than  as  a  feed. 
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Exactly. 

EISEljHOHSR; 

IToll,   the  c.  nil  din,-;  iiicluBtry  ii^  already  useing  a  great  deal  of  fi"ber  "board, 
isn't  it? 

Of  so:ie  "':ind,   and  for  tiome  p Mr^co f3 e s ,   70G.     For  example,   a  number  of  factor- 
iec  are  mailing  and  seJ.ling  large  c^jiiOTints  of  insuj.o.t ing  Doard  made  froi/i  cor:!  stall:s, 
strav/,  and  siigar  cane  "bagasGe.     I  u'oint  to  ca.ll  attention  in  particnlar  to  a  ]mi_ld- 
ing  ooard  iiiade  from  corn  staihs.     I  uronght  a  piece  along  witii  mo  to  'show  yoi.i, 

EIS52jH)17T]H;  -  '  -  - 

I7ell.   ,   ,  ■This  oiiilding  hoard  is  q-'iite  solid  and  heav;/,    isn't  it?    And  it 
has  a  glossy  finish.    JuGt  how  is  it  used? 

Kill  GET; 

■This  v/all  'ijoard  is  used  instead  of  pla;3ter,  or  as  a  subsiding.     It  also 
maires  a  fine  floor  coYeri:ig. 

SISEl~t-IOVSH; 

Do  "biiilders  use  Liuch  of  it? 


KITIGHT; 

Only  one  factory  is  mahing  it  at  the  present. 
SISID1S07JSR; 

If  the  industry  e:qoands  it  certadnly  would  open  up  a  tremendous  new  marhet 
for  corn  stalhs.    Are  the  Drospects  encouraging? 

KhlG^T; 

Well,   a  nev/  Drodvict  of  this  hind  has  its  trouhles.     Contractors,  and 
"builders,   and  \/o?:hers  are  used  to  other  mterials,   and  they  are  slo\.-  to  change. 
'Then,  of  course,   cost  enters  in.    The  duildin;-;  industry  tells  t"ie  manuf ac tur e r ; 
"We  will  use  your  coiT.stalh  v/all  board  if  you  can  sell  it  at  a  cost  to  compete 
with  other  materials,"    And  the  manufacture r  ro"pl i e s ,   "'7e  can  sell  it  at  a  low 
cost  -.dien  you  begin  to  buy  it  in  largo  quantities. "     That  gives  you  sometliing  of 
a  deadloch, 

EISZl'XVSR; 

It  cert:i.i:.ly  indicates  the  problem,  in  findirig  a  market,   even  after  you 
develop  a  satisfactory  product. 

I  presu)-ie  the  new  cellulose  froi.i  sugarcane  bagasse  is  in  about  the  sane 
sit'iiatlon  a,s  the  wall  board. 

(over) 


OIGHT: 


Juot  al^oxb  *     "Vo  tachlod  tiiat  ■■oro''.-)luri  "because  r/o  -oav/  thous^'.ridG  of  torm  of 

"bagasse,    .v/iicl.  :ll  3  of t  aftor  tihi.  j'Aicu  io  scriiuOKcd  out  uf  tlio  !3ugar  caiio  italic, 

siraply  t^oi:i£  ^c.  v;asto.  After  ^ear?:  ui  \7orC:,   ■ -e  louiid  iiov  cc  uainif actiire  tliat 
T:aste  into  cel.liilofju,  .  '  ■ 

IISSIBjVSH; 

I've  ofte:.!  iioticed  sone  of  t'.iat  celliiloso  ir.  your  office.     It  lochia  \cvy  ■ 
i'.T.icji  like  ra-.7  cotto:.i.  '  ■ 

Except  that  the  cel.lulose  is  a  litt.le  siiofter  and  /:as  a  lictle  '..ore  of  a 
silh"/  I  eel  in:';,  •  ' 

SI3iClIEC'.7SIl; 

miat  is  it  -ised  for?  .  •   '  " 

ZIvI&HT;  _  - 

Various  t>"rQ'<^^;'^  oi  cloth  are  •■•ovei:.  fron  the  cellulose.     Also,  a.  fev/  fac- 
tories are  jec;;;.innin^  "i^o  use  it  in  the  r.ianufacture  of  paint  lacquers  and  eirplo sives. 
All  told,   further  research  will  oe  necessar^'  oeiore  indiistry  oe:'-'inG  to  use  the 
sugarcane  cellulose  on  a  ver/  lar^sc  scale. 

ZIS313iC':Sh: 


'Thanh  yo-a  very  uach,  Doctor  ICni^ht. 

I  hnov;  v!0  could  taih  on  and  on  aho-jt  ncY:  uses  for  h^'-pixduct s  of  t'lo  fanr.. 
5ut  o-or  time  is  --.p;   so  v;e'll  have  to  ^rait  ■'intil  next  (Tuesda^?^  when  I  hopt  to  talh 
over  Tvith  you  or  some  ;.iemoer  of  your  ')urcar.  further  oo scioilioies  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  farm  -nro&i.cts. 


WHAT  COOPEFJlTICi:  IS  DOING  FOR  SOUTHSHN  FAF.IffiKS 


A  radio  talk  by  C .  L.   Chambers,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
delivered  on  the  Land-Grant  College  P.adio  Program,  May  15,  1935,  and  broad- 
cast by  a  network  of  59  associate  IIBC  radio  stations. 


You  have  doubtless  read  in  the  papers  or  heard  of  the  voluntary  farmer 
pilgrimage  to  Washington.     Among  the  farmers  who  are  here  now  are  thousands 
of  Southern  cotton  growers.     I  presum.e  you  will  be  interested  in  reviewing 
some  of  the  happenings  that  have  aroused  their  7/idespread  interest  in  Govern- 
miental  affairs  in  which  they  have  cooperated.     In  1932  the  average  farm  price 
for  cotton  had  fallen  to  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  while  the  things  farm.ers 
bought  had  advanced  14  percent  above  pre-war  levels.     The  price  farmers  re- 
ceived for  cotton  averaged  44  percent  below  pre-v-ar  levels.     Gross  farm  in- 
come from  cotton  in  1932  and  1933  had  fallen  to  less  than  l/3  of  its  value 
in  1928-29,   or  from  .$1 , 470 , 000 ,  OOC  to  $464,000,000.     This  meant  a  decline  in 
the  average  gross  incom.e  per  farm  fam.ily  from.  $735  to  $232.     To  m.ake  matters 
worse,   cotton  grov:ers  had  to  share  this  shrinking  incom.e  with  more  than  a 
million  friends,   relatives,  and  neighbors,  who  since  the  past  1929  period 
were  thrown  out  of  city  em.ployment  and  went  back  to  the  land. 

This  situation  with  regard  to  the  Cotton  Belt  was  m.ore  or  less  repre- 
sentative of  farming  conditions  generally.     With  huge  piles  of  surplus  ex- 
port crops  and  low  prices,  a  great  portion  of  our  buying  public  had  almost 
ceased  to  purchase  goods.     Cooperating  witn  their  Government  two  million 
southern  farmers  have  wrought  a  remarkable  change.     In  March  of  this  year 
the  cotton  price  was  11.5  cents;  more  than  double  the  low  price  of  1932. 
The  farm,  value  of  cotton  including  rental  and  benefit  paym-ents  had  nearly 
doubled.     It  had  risen  from  $464,000,000  in  1932-33  to  around  $8:^6 ,000 ,000 
in  1933-34. 

With  increased  incom.e  many  farmers  are  finding  it  no  longer  necessary 
to  depend  on  public  relief  and  therefore  have  their  faith  in  themselves  and 
their  Goverrjnent  restored.     Many  farm.ers  have  bought  automiobile  license 
tags  and  can  buy  gas;   therefore  the  famAly  car  is  no  longer  in  storage. 
Storage  batteries  have  been  bought  and  the  radio  is  functioning  again.  Two 
year's  taxes  have  been  paid  thus  strengthening  local  Governm.ent,   in  fact 
the  whole  social  structure.     Automobile  sales  agencies  report  business  four 
times  as  good  as  in  1932.     Local  merchants  report  from  30  to  80  percent  in- 
crease in  sales  of  clothing  to  replace  those  patched  beyond  further  repair. 
Hardware  merchants  report  as  high  as  75  percent  increase  in  sales.  Large 
quantities  of  paint,  roofing,  farm  imiplemients ,  and  articles  needed  for  re- 
pair, as  well  as  stoves,   cooking  utensils,  mattresses  and  other  household 
eqjj.ipmient  are  purchased.     Department-store  sales  have  shown  a  78  percent 
increase  in  the  Atlanta  reserve  district  and  a  69  percent  in  the  Dallas 
district  over  the  Ioy/  point  of  March  1933.     No  wonder  farm  and  business 
people  are  so  interested  in  the  3-A  program. 

But  the  solving  of  the  Cotton  Belt  problem  is  but  a  part  of  solving 
the  larger  problem  of  bringing  about  national  recovery  and  reestablishing 
both  rural  and  urban  prosperity  on  a  more  enduring  basis. 
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According  to  a  1333  survey  the  gain  in  carlot  shipments  from  16  north- 
eastern industrial  States  to  Southeastern  States  was  39  percent.     Increased  C 
industrial  activity  has  resulted  in  putting  back  to  v/ork  thousands  of  factory 
workers  v/ho  m.anufacture  goods  farmiers  buy,  as  well  as  salesmen  and  others  de- 
pendent on  these  industries. 

Land  and  its  efficient  use  was  and  is  an  outstanding  problem.     It  was 
necessary  to  find  a  way  to  make  effective  use  of  land  removed  from  cotton 
production,  and  yet  to  so  adjust  plantings  as  not  to  defeat  the  adjustment 
program  designed  to  aid  farmers  in  other  areas  who  depend  on  wheat,  corn  and 
hogs,  and  other  m^oney  crops. 

For  the  miost  part  farmers  have  used  the  acreage  retired  from  cotton 
production  for  growing  food  and  feed  crops  for  home  consumption;  soil- 
improvement  crops,  and  for  p].antings  of  forest  trees  on  the  less  fertile 
lands.     Southern  farmers  are  combing  to  realize  that  cultivation  of  infertile 
lands  adds  to  the  surplus,  helps  to  depress  prices,  and  affords  the  farm.er 
on  such  lands  only  a  bare  living  without  the  comiforts  of  life.  Prospects 
for  home  ownership  brighten    the  lives  of  many.     Through  following  a  safe 
farming  system,  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  future  economic  disasters  and  make  cotton 
a  surplus  money  crop.     Its  increased  purchasing  power  is  now  being  felt  in 
improved  business  conditions,  both  within  and  without  the  Cotton  Belt.  With 
farm  income  nearly  doubled  Southern  farmers  are  again  providing  their  homes 
with  the  comforts  of  which  they  have  long  been  deprived. 
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I.IA:IIZ^II-:>  PBDZUCCTS  III  PASSAIC  CCuEDY 

A  radio  tail:  by  E.  E.  ^ettyen,   County  A4;ri cultural  Agent,  Passaic  Ccr.nty, 
Hew  Jersey,   delivered  in  the  Land  Grant  College  radio  prograiJ.,  May  15>   1'3355  ^^'^^ 
"broadcast  by  a  net-zor:.  of  50  associated  12C  rad  o  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

Q-ood  afternconJ     Xie  liave  re.ad  of  cut  staved in.g  i.iar!:eting  proiects  in  v/nich. 
counties  or  entire  areas  distant  from  the  Eastern  marJ.ets  have  been  the  oieaiis  of 
establishiiig  a  new  in.luttry  for  that  section.-    Such  a  pro,iect  of  the  county  agent 
in  your  own  area  has  undoubtedly  earned  for  hini  your  estc  .n  and  undyiri;^  ap^jrecia- 
tion  b-at  for  our  fanners  in  the  East  adjo.cent  to  these  raar;.:ets  it  har.  caused  a 
real  serious  problem,   for  it  is  very  eas^'  to  see  ths.t  any  narheting  plan  that 
carries  no  "orovinicns  for  an  increased  use  or  consur-ipt ion  of  the  "oroduct  to  be 
raarlreted  invariably,  v/hile  it  may  bring  relief  to  one  section,   autOi-iat ically 
injures  another.     That  is  exactly  the  sicuation  that  we  here  hi  Passaic  County-, 
iJew  Jersey,  have  been  called  upon  to  face.     It  has  not  been  th^;  po-oular  job  of 
expanding  our  acreage  or  of  enlarging  our  rnarheting  area  but  a  fight  to  HOLD  the 
market  that  ou.r  growers  have  enjoyed  for  generations. 

It  is  well  to  consider  th-xt  for  years  and  years  the  consumers  in  this 
metropolitan  area  de'eended-alinost  entir'^ly^on  pur  gardeners  with  their  intensive 
small  farns  at  the  edge  of  the  cities,  and  ofttimes  right  in  tiie  city,  for 
practically  all  of  their  supplies  of  fresh  or  green  vegetables,  and  the  entire 
market  gardening  industry  was  developed  in  order  to  fill  that  demand  for  a.s  many 
months  of  the  year  as  possible.     On  account  of  it  our  men  had  to  build  greenhouses 
cold  frames  and  hotbeds  to  talze  care  of  the  early  and  the  late  crops  iiormally  out 
of  season,  and  also  use  trenches  and  pits  to  store  crops  so  tha.t  the  season  for 
those  crops  might  be  extended  thro^ii^hout  the  year. 

This  system  made  high  revenues  per  acre  under  skillful  management  fairly 
easy  to  attain  and  thus  a  prosperous,  progressive  group  of  vegetable  growers 
developed  in  and  about  our  metropolitan  cities. 

Then  came  better  transportation  facilities,  better  packages,  favorable 
freight  rates  and  better  organized  marketing  s,: stems,   "cutting  in"  by  using  a 
loceJ.  tem)  on  our  markets  from  the  South  and  the  ""Jest.    As  these  shipped-in 
goods  appeared  in  our  markets,  gradually  but  surely  our  growers'   season  has  been 
cut  do'xi  and  also  the  dema.nd  for  somie  of  tlieir  crops  has  oeen  entirely  elimdnated. 

This  process  has  be  :n  going  on  throughout  the  entire  eighteen  years  tjiat 
I  have  been  a  county  agent  here  and  v/e  tried  to  m.eet  the  situ.ation  through  changer 
in  production  m.ethods,   increasing  yields,  better  packages  and  all  of  those  other 
devices  tho.t  should  enable  us  to  meet  com-etition,  but  during  this  tim.e  there  gre--. 
up  in  our  farmers'  m:arkets  a  speculator  class  uho  often  posed  as  fanmors  but  v/ho 
parchased  shipped-in  goods  that  were  scarce  and  thus  took  the  cream  out  of  ^cur 
local  m.arkets.    This  class  grew  to  ouch  an  e:>rtent  that  they  became  the  favored 
class  in  our  loccO,l  privately  ovnied  markets  apparently,  and  while  these  ioen 
appeared  to  prosper  our  growers  found  their  incom.es  decreasing. 


(over) 


These  throes  cf  speculators  wlio  are  really  coi.ir.ission  laer chants  withort 
stores,  denianded  cl-oice  stands  in  cur  fan-::ers'  mrkets  and  cfter.  handled  only 
the  goods  that  they  could  rnaire  the  no  st  profit  en,   leaving  the  local  produce 
dealer  and  grower  with  the  pro"bler-i  of  supplying  to  the  ret-ail  dealers  a.nd  con- 
sumers the  other  needed  lines,  which  v:crc  al^  too  often  the  unprofitacle  lines. 

'This,  as  yco.  can  imgine,  "brought  a  series  of  protests,  petitions  and 
ordinances  frov-i  our  grcvers  o,nd  coriiiiission  nien,   "but  all  th.':i.t  failed  to  register 
on  the  niarhet  owners,   and  so  our  department  v/as  called  upon  to  assist  in  solving 
this  :-^ir:ret ing  proolei:,  and  when  negotiations  failed  to  get  anywhere  at  the 
original  .narhet  site  a  corx:ittee  decided  to  i.iove.     Sc  there  v/e  built  in  the  City 
of  Faterscn,  out  of  the  heavy  traffic  area  but  adjacent  to  r.iail  line  railroad 
facilities  and  ^'d.th  direct  s^.iper-highway  connections  to  i'ew  Yorh  and  ICewarh  azid 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  outlying  metropolitan  district,   a  produce  :::ar::et, 
ow'ned,  controlled  and  o-oe rated  by  faruers. 

In  this  narhet  only  farmers  may  sell  on  our  r.:iarhet  square  but  in  order 
to  heep  the  industr]"  together  our  growers  provided  that  modern  coin.iission  houses 
be  built  with  ra.ilrO'?jd  siding  so  that  the  entire  demands  "f  the  consuLiers  in 
this  area  could  be  met  most  efficiently. 

So  that  the  farmers  of  the  paterson  area  have  built,  with  the  help  of  the 
Ban2=:  for  Cooperatives  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adi.nnist ration  and  whatever  advice  -.ve 
could  give  them,   a  centralized  m.arheting  place  whore  they  ^7ill  always  have  an 
opportunity  of  m.arheting  tlxeir  goods  direct  to  retailers  in  fresher  cmidiuion 
Q.nd  in  competition  v:ith  sir.dlar  goods  and  with  shipped- in  goods  classified  as 
such.    People  desirir^g  shioped-in  goods  in  our  seasons  may  secure  them  from  our 
adjacent  comiTiission  houses.    T-his,   coupled  with  a  city  ordinance  iDrohibitir-g 
wholesale  poddling  in  the  streets,   gives  the  local  grower  an  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing his  market  and  providing  a  centralized  marizeting  area,  free  from,  traffic 
congestion,  absolutely  ixdern  and  sanitary  c^nd  in  which  both  bu;v^er  and  seller 
C3.n  operate  more  efficiently^.     Harhet  fees  and  rents  are  low,   profits  are  limiited 
by  lav/,  the  entire  industry"  is  together,  and  through  a  m.ore  efficient  cooperative 
tie-up  the  consumiers  in  this  area  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  lot  of  surplus 
handling  charges  in  ever;/  i^achage  of  food  they  buy.     Truly  a  shorter  route  and  a, 
more  efficient  one  from  farm  to  cons'-ii-'er. 

TTirirH'Tnnr 


c 

c 
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A  radio  gcJ.::  cyE.  L.  Jdc:glo,   Coiuity  j\goiit ,   2'pcnccT,  7Jest  ?irf;inia, 
delivered  in  t.'.ic  Land  C-rc;-:':!;  Colle^^c  radi :  progr;-ir-i,  l;.-),   iS35»   ^"-^-^  oroadcast 

by  a  netv/or^  of  50  a~Gociated  1"C  radio  stations. 

 OGUOC — 

Cooporaoive  '.-ool  market in^r  began  in  Hoane  Cov-nty,  TTcst  Yir^sinia,   in  the 
year  13^3  wiien  tlie  sheep  ^a'cducors  orL^anized  the  Hovjio  County  TJcol  Association. 
The  p-arpose  of  tl'.is  oriSaiiizr-t ion  v.-as  to  i:rprove  the  criality  of  uool  and  r.;eciire 
a  fair  price  for  their  -orodTict  accordin-'.;  I'o  the  quality  •■•-nd  grade  i^roduced. 
Before  this  no  definite,  organized  plan  of  iuarheting  of  ';ocl  existed  in  this 
country.     Aj.1  v/ool  v/as  sold  direct  to  local  dealers  and  hu-yer^i  on  a  ila-t  rate 
basis.    Fence  the  oroducer  had  no  ijicentivc  to  ir^Drcve  the  qpality  of  vtooI. 

But  things  changed  -hen  the  Roanc  Ccunty  Vrocl  Association  v/as  organized. 
In  cooperation  v.-ith  the  ^ost  Virginia  'Tool  ^^c^sociat ion  and  ^Igri cultural  Sjctension 
Service  of  TJest  Virginia  hnivorsity ,  our  county  organization  forned  a  v;-;ol  pool. 
All  producers  in  the  c:;\uito  are  offered  the  services  cf  the  organization  if  they 
v/ill  consign  their  v;oo3  to  the  oool  by  the  first  of  May  of  each  year.     After  the 
closing  date,  all  the  fleeces  in  the  county  ■:.c:/i  are  turned  over  to  the  State 
Organization.    The  State  pool  offers  our  ..loecoG  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
along  ;7ith  the  fleeces  from  the  other  county  oools.     The  wool  is  sold  in  tTO 
classes,   na-ndy,   clear  loediui::  ;70ol  and  rejects,    Llill^;  and  broherc  are  furnished 
the  desired  inforrnat ioi.i  as  to  asserfujly  points,      ^proxiixit e  number  fleeces  at  these 
points  and  ternt  and  conditions  of  salt..    Bids  are  received  f.o.b,  shipping  'ooint, 
on  the  county  pool  individually,  or  the  state  _;Ool  as  a  whole.     Sealed  bids  arc 
opened  by  the  executive  conn-iittee  of  the  State  associatio'n  at  c::,  designated  time 
and  place,  and  the  successful  buyer  det erroined,  after  which,  a  schedule  cf  assem- 
bly is  \/orl::ed  out,  and  the  orcducers  are  notified  to  deliver  their  t/co1.  At 
assembly  points  the  wool  is  weighed,  graded,  resac::ed  and  loaded  on  the  car  at 
an  an  expense  not  to  exceed  Id;  per  -ooiind.     The  exroense  is  deducted  from  the  sale 
price  of  the  vrool. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  six  years  a:id  has  oroved 
very  efficient,    IXiring  this  loeriod  Roane  County  farmers  m-arheted  cooperatively 
SOS  thousojid  30c  pounds  of  wool.    Their  o-col  brought  $50,515  gross.    Sael'  yea-r 
the  pool  has  increo.sed  the  nui.iber  of  oovjixls  of  v/eol  handled  and  has  served  o:ore 
faroiers. 

In  the  first  year  165  producers  consigned  some  eighteen  thousa:id  potuids 
of  t;oo1.    Last  year,  372  producers  consigned  fifty-two  thousand  j^ounds.    The  wool 
ha.s  gradually  iop roved  in  quality.     In  I925  there  w^ere  Vy^  rejects.    In  153^ 
there  were  7»2fb  rejects.    The  P'rice  paid  for  the  wool  hy  the  brokers  and  mills 
has  been  entirolo  sc/c isf o.ctory  each  year.    At  the  time  the  v.-col  is  sold  the 
prices  have  beco.  in  accord  \:ith  the  wool  i.yvrhets  of  the  Ur.ited  States  and  in 
mxiny  cases  above  the  ::ar!':et  quotati-^ns,  an-..-.  e;5pecially  have  they  exceeded  the 
locaj.  prevailing  ccix:try  xrice. 


(over) 
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The  Hoane  Oosjity  7ccl  Pool  liaa  been  oi.jgreat  "benefit,  to  the  ic.rncrB. 
It  }ias  inproved  the  quality  of  the  \":ol  pr'j.hjiced  in  the  cop.nty.     It  has  brought 
the  v;ool  f^ro^-ers  larger  incoiiies  thi';n  they-  uo-ilf.  othervise  'lave  had.     It  has 
unqueGt ionshl;-  been  the  --rice  fining  factor  for  the  ternitcr3^   c;nc'.  has  so  v 
definitely  raised  the  "jricc  level  that  wool  -.•roducers  out.Blde  of  the  ;;:^ool  have 
greatly  benefited  fro:.:  iti\  existarxCe.  ^ -Tiic  grading  dei.xnstrat  ic  ns  held  in  con- 
nection Y/ith  the  ac3e:±ily,  and  the  prei.irun  yiaid  for  the  clec.r  i^ediuin  or  good 
T70ol,  lias  definitely  ca:ased  the  -rodiicticn  of  a  higher  qyialit;^  -.vool.     ^his  is 
shown       the  decrease  in  the  percentcige  of  re^ioctsi     It  nai;  fnrnished  a  safe 
and  secure  ovLtlet  direct  to  the  procespors -or  :  .ills,   for  both  the  sr.iall  and 
large  producer,   at  a  "dniixi:::  of  nai^lcet in^;  e::penr;e,  thureby  ret  irning  a  higher 
percent  of  the  i-:arhet  value  of  v/ool  direct  to  the  producer.    In  addition  it  has 
also  brought  ai.v,^  a    ron'ui-ced  unity  of  effort  aix^ng  the  far:.-err;  an..  ha;3  dewcn- 
strated  tb^  ul'oiixdie  value  uf  coo .jor.^t ive  effort.    ^Jhe  farmers  have  b.en  vrell 
pleased  v.'it:i  the  st-rvices  reno.ered  by  the  County  and  State  T/ool  Assochation  in 
cooperation  with  the  A,-,ric:.ltural  S:-:t ensign  Service  of  '.Tost  Virginia  Univer;^;ity 
and  are  appreciative  of  their  efforts. 


L 
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U.  S.  Deyutmeut  of  Agriciilture 


A  r:uiio  intorviov;  "bet^veen  Mr.  l-I.  S.  3iGo:iliOv;or,  Di ro    g r  o  1'  ^jj^Jjajma^-^reixr-- 
and  Dr.  !T.  "iT.  Ski-mur,  Bureau  of  ChG.::isbry  oihx  Soils,   in  "^•^'i  •^[-^-'•^■^ '     '   n '"  '"' 
cralture  puriod  of  tiio  ICat  i.^ixu  Zar...  oiid  Eoao  Hf.'ur,  Tuesdav,  Mav  21,  1S35* 


— ooOoo — 


AITlsDUlTCSH: 


In  tlie  aosonco  of  Morso  Salis^Dur-',   I'll  report  to  jow  tlmt  the  piroctcr  of 
Inf  onnat  i::'!!  for  tlio  Depart  merit  of  Aisricn.ltnre,  M.  S.  Sisenlio'v/or,   is  narchinc  on 
the  !nicro"ohone  \;ith  a  oi^  —  TiTell,   it  looks  vSv.:.:ethini^'  likt;  a  yoTin^^  camioii.  Just 
v.-hat  do  yoT..  have  tl.ero,  l.Ir.  Eiseiiho\7or? 

SISSITHCTSH; 

A  corncol). 

AiTlDUlTCSH: 

'.TliatJ    A  co:."ico"c  t\7o  feet  lone.:  aiid  "bi.^  aro imd  as  a  stove-piviel 
SISEi^iiOTTS?.: 

Certainly]    'jlii  •  is  the  kind  of  corn  \jo  ;__-ro\:  in  Kansas. 
AI~iCU17GSS: 

On  Horse  Sa?  isoMr  '  a  "behalf,   I  challoix^e  ;your  stateuent.    Only  Iov;a  could 
(^o\:  coiTi  '.vith  a  co"b  that  size. 

SIS3i30"3H: 


■Tell,  thifi  Goi-ncoD  hulori^'s  to  the  ^'entlci.ian  ri^^ht  here,  Dr.  T.  T.'.  Sicinner 
of  the  Burea-'-.  of  Choi.iistrj'  and  Soils.    ^T-o '  s  ri;-;ht,  Doctor? 

SEi:r.3H: 

You're  oot^x  ri.-:;ht,  ^entleraen.    1.  if;  hi._^  god  v;as  produced  "by  a  cross  "betr/een 
the  "best  strains  of  corn  of  "•joth  Kansas  and  lo^a. 

AL3DUlTCSil: 

^7ith  such  ii'^loInac5^  Doctor,   I  sivjj^est  v/e  a  noint  you  to  decide  -jiiich  State 
f:rows  the  "best  ootatoe;^,  Maine  or  Idalio. 

SKi:d:EH: 

Well,  I've  eaten  -.potatoes  fron  "both  Idaiio  and  Maine,   and  I  don't  Lhinl:  I've 
ever  tasted    otatoes  any  "better. 

But,   s;peahina  Siiriously,  this  iiionster  cornco";:  is  siiirol^"  a  vor,;  lar^e,  wax 
imitavion,     I  had  it  :.ic<d.e  t :.  sho^^  the  vast:   -)0S3i'^jilit  ies  in  usin^  waste  oroducts 


T7ell,   I  ^TLGSS  yon  and  Ilr.  Zisenho.rer  are  ^^ottinj:  into  the  xfeelili-  report  on 
a^ric-ilt-Lral  soioixe  -'^nd  research.     So,   I'll  l<,avo  you  tc  ;^/oiir selves* 

EISSIHOVSR: 

xiiarf-G.  3111  Ccj-le,   an.',  hello  everyone  — 

Those  of  you  -.Tho  \7ere  listeninr  last  -Tuesday,   ttIII  reiriei.ilDer  tha:;  D:.''.  Honry 
G-.  Kiiiglit,   Chief  of  the  Buresra  of  Cheini'-jtry  aiid  Soils,   and  I  told  you  ahout  tex- 
tile siziny  fron  sT7eetpotatoes,  and  iil)er  "board  from  com  stallis,   and  celTalose 
fror.1  sugar  cane  ha£-;asce,  and  nev/  products  fro::  other  farm  v/astes. 

ITo\7,  tod:iy,  Doctor  Siiinncr  'nd  I  T7ant  tc  loo>  a  "bit  into  the  future. 
Doctor  Si^:i:.rni..r  heads  up  a  De-:artnent  coi-iriittee  on  the  utilisation  of  ayricultural 
hy-prC'diAct s«    The  co.r.iittee  is  cc^nv-^ssin^^  the  -oo ssioilities  in  this  vhole  field. 
Doctor  2 :i nil let's  hegin  "by  outlining'  some  of  the  yossihle  developments. 

SlIIl-^H:      '  -       -  -     ■  *  _  \ 

Well,   as  you  said  last  weeh,   hr.  lisenhoTrer,  -.ve  cherr-ists  see  tremendous 
0"0'jortmiit ies  to  imnuf aciure  nerz  products  frc.ii  fari:!  crops, 

TaZce  corn.    A  nan   "uts  a  {pod  shai'e  of  liif:  cine,   and  -vorh,   aiid  fertilizer, 
a?id  soil  fertility  into  the  col;.    But  v/nat  does  he  i3;et  from  the  cod  in  return? 

T!hon  I  •:as  a  hid,   Doctor,   've  used  to  hum  the  coh-s  in  t-ie  fireydace, 
Shih-  ZH: 

I  iinayi;:^^  ;>^ou   ;ere  pretty  "bus;    uryin^  to  hee;j  t;ie  fire  going, 

I'ou,   I  su:nose  to  :.jOGt  folhs  the  corncoc  is  the  ;nost  v,-orthless  prodact  of 
the  farm,    5ut  let's  trdye  a  looh  at  thiu  hip  corncoo  vre  "began  tai  ling  aoout  a 
Eionient  ago, 

Catcli  hold  CI  that  handle,  hr.  Sisenicjer,    ....  on  the  "butt  end  of  the 

coh . 

ITov:,    ouJ  1  that  handle  and  you'll  find  a  hip  metal  cylinder  sii      -ut  of 
the  end  of  the  coo, 

ZISEIHGVSR: 

Sure  enotiph.    That '  s  ra.ther  ingenious .  «  .  But  uiiat '  s  t  ■  .i  r.  cyl  inder  5jup~ 
>osed  to  be? 

si:i:iz:h: 

It  re  ore  sent  s  the  materi'-ds  in  the  corncob. 

ITo^  notice  that  the  Cj'linder  is  :iar:ed  off  into  three  sections. 


31  SEIKO  UEH: 


Lot a  :300,  t'iio  xirat  floction  is  i.iari:.,:.l  "  collr.lofjd"  -  tli.-  Gecvnd,   " "^.i-jJ-'in"  - 
.and.  tliG  tMrd,  he;  d  —  C'l,  ;-o3!     "Hoa  lic...  ■  lulo  sj.  " 

3::i:::Zii: 

In  othor  v;crda,   "i.iU-ce  all  otnor  planu  life,   the  old  corncob  y-::M  soo  lying 
aroi.md  the  corn  crio,  or  food  lot,  or  ho  if:  Oon,   contains  three  materials  - 
cellulose,   li,f;.iin,   and  hemicell-aloso. 

'Jovr,    ■'"oii'lj,  notice  the  cylinder  has  hi:.i/;;es  dO'/n  the  side.     Just  flip  that 
catch  and  the  cyj.inder  opens. 

ZISSIZOITISR: 

T7ell,   t/iir:  certai?ily  is_  a  .lovel  arrantfieiaent .   ,   .  Shelves  in,-;ide  bhe  cylin- 
der.  ,   .  aid  a  :Ti:::ii;.:r  of  ]dttle  hottles  on  the  shelves.  It  loohs  ver;  :Tr!ic}\  liiie 
a  LiCdicine  ca;iinet. 

VZriat's  the  idea  of  the  dottles? 

SKIi::3H: 

TTell,  here's  tl^e  idea  of  the  «.diolo  thin-:  —  You  taJ^e  the  rvorthless  co rnco'b , 
Y^u  'jiill  the  :ietal  cylinder  out  and  7  -u  find  the  corncoh  is  composed  of  ccj.lulose, 
he;:iicellulo sc,   and  lifaiin.     The  chemst  analyzec  ti.ose  three  :-nateri;'ds  ;'nd  finds 
the  nine  cho.  :ieals  you  see  in  these  oottles  inside  the  cylinder. 

This  first  hottle,  Doctor,   loofis  lihe  iodine, 
Shi:  hSH: 

Read  the  label. 
ZISSlliC^R: 

Oh,  yes.   .   .  vjie  laijo]^  sa/s  "fr.rfuraj. . "     y^-irfural  was  a  cheoicai  curiosity 
uo  until  abori.t  10  years  ago,   v/c^sn't  it? 

SKIfhSR: 

Yes,   a  chenieal  curiosity,   and  it  sold  for  al:^out  25  to  3--  dollars  a  T)ound, 
But,   thrcu;'^i  a  oriili/nit  ;piece  of  research,   uj:  colleague,   Dr.  1.  B.  Layor:^e,  found 
a  new  ':7ay  to  :na:e  furfiiral  at  an  a.ias in;f^;ly  lo?;  cost  froin  corncoh::;,  oat  hulls, 
cotton  balls,   aid  sc  on.    ^Doviay,  you  caa  i:xi,ntif acture  ii'urfural  in  carload  lots  for 
ahout  :iine  ce:its  a  pound. 

EISEIHO^SR: 

Is  furfu:'.*al  the  stuff  they  use  in  Li^:{!;in;f  tliose  hard  rubhery  trays  you  see 
around  restaura.ts  aid  cafeterias? 

(over) 


•» 


5\iri'.ira3,  mr>:eD  aplastic  r^iaterial  sometliing' on  that  order.    The  fnrf-'.ira.l 
Tjlastic  wears  renLarkatliy  well.    'Zuo  orinting  inrjistry  is  now  iiBing  frirfMral  in 
nrinting  plates;   I'm  told  that  t!.:ey  T7ear  Gi/;ht  to  ten  times  a-s  long  metal 
plates.    You  also  ca:i  uold  fo.rfural  into  cora"bri,   and  rims  for  your  glasses,  and 
tooth'bnsh  holders,  and  "belt  DuchleB  and  In^ttons,  and  man'.'"  other  jroducts. 

EISEldlDTSH:  ..  ..  .. 

All  from  a/ComcolDl    C'lr  friexids  out  in  the  Corn  Belt  nnst  "be  raisin^; 
their  eye"brov7S  ahont  all  tnis,  Doctor,  , 

SZIld^SH: 

Oh,   I  have;i't  ovon  started  yet. 

I\irf"aral  ha-^ocn!.-;  to  he  the  only  ^irodiict  fron  the  coiTiCob  that  is  no\7  made 
coLiuiercially  at  a  profit,    3ut  the  C-iemicals  in  these  other  ei-'^ht  bottles  hold 
futnre  oossibilit  ierr.. 

EI3Si;::^0T?2Il: 

Let's  see.  .   .  the  second  .bottle  fror.i  the  corncob  is  labeled  "adhesive," 
SSIhlSH: 

Yes,  adhesive. 

In  i?.alrin^  furfiiral,  you  get  this  heavy,  blac]-c,  adhe^^ive  mixture  as  a  left 

over. 

Here's  a  niallet  iTioAo  from  adhesive. 
IISSiJHOHER; 

It's  certainly  heavj",  isn't  it?    It  feels  aii.iost  like  iron. 
SIIIii-iSRj 

And  the"!  here*s  a  briquette  inade  from  coal  dust.    We  nix  the  corncob 
adiiesive  -jith  the  coal  dust  to  i-iaJre  the  dust  sticl;  together  so  you  can  handle 
it  and  burn  it,    The  adiiesive  also  njahes  the  dust  h.-.m  without  any  soot, 

Z'IS31jHC7SR: 

TJell,   that '  s  a  big  help. 

SXIh:3H: 

We  also  con  riix  this  adhesive  vrifji  ground-up  stra^j  to  maiie  a  straw 
briquette.     In  fact,  vie  are  experimenting  with  straw  brimiette  fuel  in  the 
laboratory  at  A^es,   Iowa.     We  thini::  it  has  real  ;oo ssibilit ies. 
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Biit  the  corncoD  acCiiecive  ica't  ui-;ed  coMfcrcially. 

All  ri:;;l.t,   .  Life;  loo!':  at  t'le  tldrd  "bottle,    it's  labeled.  "lij;;niii."     I  be- 
lieve you  caid  tliox  ld;:iin  :McU:eG  no  about  a  third  of  the  entire  cob. 

si:ix~i:h: 

HDU:'';hl7,  yen.  Liiiinin  1:5  the  i^tnff  tho.t  holds  the  cob  and  pla:it  material 
in  general  to^et'ier  and  maizes  it  ri;.;id;  it's  a  wonderful  reservoir  of  potential 
v/ealth.     In  fact,   I  v/-iini:  li;-i;nin  haL;  jiist  at;  preat  possibilities  v.q  coal  tar  had. 

BISEl-^HO'TEE: 

■   That's  a  rather  startling;  stateraent,  Doctor  Sl-iiiner,     As  I  recall,  Sir 
Williai.i  Perhin  be  ;an  to  investigate  the  fonl-si.ielling  coal-tar  bj'-prodiict s  of  the 
gas-lig'it  factories  in  England  aljout  a  jmni^red  years  ago,   and  since  then  chemists 
have  discovor^jd  something  like  bO  thon.s^s.nd  different  coal-tar  r)rocbicts. 

SiahiJER: 

Theit '  s  right.   .  Tor  exain'ole,   we  draw  on  coal  tar  for  all  of  the  f;?,.st  dyes 
and.  man;^  medic inals. 

Can  you  nalie  fast  dyes  from  the   lignin  in  corncobs? 

Yes,    indeed.    But,   as  yet,   not  comaercia} ly. 
EISEilBj^SH: 

'Jell,   .  H'lio  ner.t  bottle  in  th.is  corncob  medicine  cabinet  is  marhed  "glucose. 
SZIICIBH: 

I  think:  ■'je'd  better  ^oasc  over  glucose  and  the  rest  of  these  cher.dcals  from 
tiiC  corncob  rather  hu.rriedly, 

EISEIHCVJER: 

All  ri;pAt.   .   .  ^hc  next  chemical  is  ce'l.luloso. 
SSi:-3H: 

That  is  used  in  the  ixiojTiifacture  of  r^c^on  and  e:c-loaives. 

( over) 


Last  veor..  Doctor  Knight  tai!.:ed.  alDout  collulose  *  "but  that  was  cellulose 
frofn  cm^hed  iji^g arcane  stalks. 

Well,  of  •jo'-'.rao,  yon  can  p^ot  celliUose  fi^om  a  groat  variotj"  of  products  — - 
from  strav;,  aad  corn  stalj-JB,  and  pc^imt  hills,   ;;,nd  oat  17i;1b.    You  aljo  can  get 
cellulose  from  aa  old  corncob  • —  aiid  from  thav  collu.loso  you  can  ndlzij  "beautiful 
te::rbil 6  materials,    Sut ,  at  present,  other  sonrcec  are  cheaper, 

7ell,  lot's  p.'iss  on  to  the  nerfc  bottle;  tliis  one  contains  ca^roo ri. ' 

SEi:~:3R:  '       -  ■ 

You  )oiO'.7,  of  course,  that  70U  can  iiiaaufactv.ro  carbon  products  into  anything 
froi.i  the  carbon  for  an  arc  lairr^  to  Icrr^  blac::. 

SISEin^OwSR: 

"The  next  ono  ir>  x^^lose, 

IXylose  is  -jhat  v/e  c:Jl  an  inert  suj^ar.    '7e  have  not  found  or.  industrial  use 
for  x^^lose,  but  ',/o  na;'  soue  da^/.  • 

SISEIISOTSR: 

The  che:,.iiGal  in  this  neijrt  bottle  sounds  fcvjiiliar  enou.gh.    Acetic  acid  — 
or  rather,   it'o  r-J.acial  acetic  acid,    Tliat '  s  a  c oijuerc ial  "oro duct ,   is:i't  it? 

Yes,    Acetic  acid  is  used  in  foods  and  lacquers.    3ut,  at  oresent,  we  can 
Loajre  it  chea-oer  fron  other  raaterials  tlian  ne  can  from  the  corncob. 

3ISE1-E0:BR: 

And  in  tnis  next  bottle,   ethyl  alcohol .    Even  ethyl  alcohol  frou  the  lowly 
CO  rncob  I 

s:ai::"i;H: 

Yes,    But.  here  again,  other  materials  offer  a  cheaper  source. 

"JTell,  we've  covered  all  the  nine  bottle?:  in  your  corncob  ciienical  cabinet. 
In  the  days  of  Aladdin  and  "the  Arabian  17i:-;.it3,   I  su'opose  thii-,  corncob  .aij:;ht  have 
been  looked  u-oon  as  a  ^'cnuine  r-ia^'ic  larap.    Apmrently,   if  you  just  rub  this  cob, 
you  can  get  fro:    it  abo-.it  anyt •"Lin.<^,  you  rish  for. 


I  sometimes  romcuico  a  litt-le  aboirl;  the  time  -Then  a  i.ian  maj^  ride  liome  from 
work  in  his  car  fitted  v/itn  electric  eqiiipment  m.ade  from  a  cornco'b  plastic,  up- 
holstered with  corncoj  leatherette,  and  painted  viitli  corncoh  lacquers;  he  enters 
a  home  oiiilt  -ith  corncol:  boa,rd  fuid  covered  \7ith  corncoh  shin^":les;  he  exc:ianj;;es 
his  i7ork  coat  for  an  easj'"  jachet  made  of  corncob  textiles,  plcasingl;  colored 
vdth  Gorncoh  dves;  ho  takes  an  easy  chair  i.iolded  from  cornco'b  r)lastic,   reads  the 
evening  news  from  a  •Occoer  made  of  corncob  otiI"'),    ■;:rinted  with  corncob:  in'c,  and 
toasts  his  toes  before  an  open  fire  of  corncob  briquettes;  he.ta]':es  cx  si"o  of  corn- 
cob liquor,   and  retires  to  a  corncob  couch,   covered  v/ith  corncob  uoho J. storiniTj. 

And  oosoibl^'"  s^iiohes  o.  corncob  pioel   •   •  knyiie^j,  Doctor,  your  romanciniG; 
certainly  emphasizes  the  -ooint.    And  I  supooso  the  possibilities  in  the  corncob 
offer  a  i^ood  exi.Uii-'--lc  of  v/hat  wo  may  ex-oect  the  chemists  to  do  with  the  stalhs, 
and  halls,   and  seeds,   aiid  -.reelings,   and  other  leftovers  from  farm  crops. 

SKIhlZR: 

Yes.   .   .  But  if,   as  a  chemist,   I  tai-c  the  privilepe  to  romance  a  little 
about  new  ^ises  for  farm  products  and  by""-)rod:^^ct ;p   I  also,   as  a  chemist,   ash  tlie 
privilege  to  point  out  some  of  the  problems  and  obstacles. 

EISSlJECirSH: 

'That  •  :-j  fair  enough.   ,   .  G-o  aliead. 

Tiie  possible  vutiire  developments  I  outlined  don't  happen  by  accident. 
ITnen  yon.  exhaust  the  sim;.r:d.''  of  one  material,  or  v/hen  you  want  to  make  a  new  "orc- 
duct  from  the  corncob,  you  don't  just  turn  a  faucet  and  let  the  discoveries  'oour 
o\it.    Sacb  of  these  discoveries,   are  lonp  yec.,rs  of  study  and  investigation.  T'o 
uoint  to  G-ennany' G  outstanding  ac',;o:.iplisbmcnt s  in  the  chemical  field.    But,  of 
course,   the  G^.mians  don't  hold  an  exc'^usive  rao^ic  formula  for  achievements  witli 
chemicals. 

The  G-or:.ia.i3  "i)robatjly  look  a  little  fnrtiior  ahead  than  some  of  the  rest  of  u 

SZIlb^ER:  ■  '  ■ 

Exactly.    Ine  G-ermans  plan  ahead  ?iot  j'st  for  tomorrow,  but  for  10  or  Ij 
years  in  Idio  f^it-^'-re. 

Cf  course,  we're  learnijv;;;. 

As  one  example,   tcdie  our  \70rl:  on  tannin,   T.hich  the  leather  iiidustry  uses 
to  t  :m  the  Iqcxact  for  shoes  and  other  leather  j^^oods.     I  guess  you  icao--.:  the  story 
of  our  present  tannin  supplies. 


S I .HC 'i  »'iiirL : 

As  I  ^AndorstLv.i'.-.  it,   the  cliest::n"fc  tree  fiirnii.iiOs  our  nvrdn  jrayoly  of  t-mriin. 
ijid,  of  course,  t}i<j  D"'.i"£ht  liae  ao:-!it  -jiped  out  tLu  cliostimt , 

v?ell,  the  de.-id  chestnut  trees  and  stumpG  v.-iJ.l  provide;  trjuinii:  for  some  10 
or  15  yeciTs,  But.  i-'.nless  the  chemists  and  plant  men  find  a  new  supoly,  v/e  v/ill 
have  to  import  o-'ir  ta'.v  in. 

0\ir  chenisty  sav/  the  shortage  coroint;.     Fo:-:  several  yea.rs  they  have  "been 
workinr;^  diligentlr'  to  find  nev/  materials.    They  have  v/orked  in  particular  on 
heniloGh  hark  fror:-  the  forest-:-  of  tho  I'orthv.'OGt. 

At  present,   the-  "jolp-./ood  conro.anies  -p^z  to  h..vVe  the  hemloch  Dar'::  hauled 
a.\7dy  as  -^jaste,  don't  bhey? 

SKIi:i:ZK: 

Yep,  and  that  haj'h  is  rich  in  ta^min,  7o  have  finally  fomid  auccessfu.1 
liiethods  to  extract  the  taArnin;  fond  have  discovered  ways  to  c^.it  the  cost  of  ex- 
traction. Very  soon,  vre  iiope  to  try  out  our  procecsee  and  methods  in  a  de/iion- 
st ration  ^laat.  '.7e  T/ill  have  a  chfince  to  furtlier  check  our  ideas  and  to  oi'ove 
the  practicaoility  of  hciiuocl::  t-iranin  to  the  tannin  industry,  ..  • 

Taanin  fro:.:  henlocl:  harh  seems  to  he  tiOi:iethin2:  near  a  reality.    5ut,  even 
so,  aren't  you  alread:"  beginriin;.:  to  mnt  for  s'cill  other  sources  of  t;in?in? 

SKIin^:  , 

!7ell,   -TO 're  invest  igatinfi  the  saw-"  ml  met  to  of  the  Gulf  States*    The  "oal-^. 
metto  overrians  the  pi  \ce;  it's  a  pest.    But  it  contains  a.  hijp^h  percentage  of 
tannin.    MajThe  it  \n.ll  oro'/ide  another  coMiiercial  source. 

EISSirnlOTBPc: 

You  chenists  certainly  look  a  lon^  v;ay  aherf]., 
SKIinSH: 

We  have  to. 

And  we  m)rh  even  a  ,':reat  deal  further  .ajiead  th^an  our  v/orh  on  the  Dalmetto 
mi  '^'ht  indi cat  e . 

If  you  :7alk  do-,ni  the  halls  past  our  chemical  laboratories,  you  v^ill  see  in 
roon  after  room,   a  .-^rea,!;  deal  of  scientific  equipraent.    Those  are  the  chemist's 
tools.    You  ask  him  what  he  is  vADrkiri{;  on.    He  iiiay  tell  you  he  is  rmttintis'  the 
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finisiiiiic:  tcnchc-D  on  iienilock  tannin.  5'at,  juGt  as  lii-cely,  he  may  descrroe  some 
very  corrr-:^licatod,  "seclir^ical  chemical  orotriraent ,  Sometimes,  the  work  nay  uo-'.ind 
trivial  or  iiTror-act ical.  "hat':.-  the  value  of  it,  cj^y^-ay?  3\it  yov.  remeLiber  v/hctt 
Michael  Farsuday  tolc-  the  British  scientist 3. 

Y?-!!  mean  about  his  vor''-:  on  the  electrical  ma^^net . 

Yes.     Faraday    jut  an  ar:iiaturo,   or  "iece  of  i.ietal,  "before  a  horsechoe 
magnet.    By  revcrsin',  the  oolec  of  the  ..w-net,  he  found  he  could  mal^e  the  armature 
revolve.     vTnen  he  demonstrated  his  v/orl-z  hefcre  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  one 
learned  scientist  said  rat'i.  r  cynically,   "2ut  -.hat  use  is  it?"    pa-raday  re"olied: 
"'"^lat  use  is  a  brhiy?" 

SI  3I1IEC"3II: 

Faraday  probahly  had  no  idea  of  tne  i^Tiportance  of  his  discovery.    But,  as 
a  result  of  ?.i3  -./orh,  \ro  no',7  heave  the  electric  r-io'cor,   and  the  electric  i.iotor  rims 
cur-trains,   and  street  car o,  '  and  elevators,   and  factories. 

SKIlhZil: 

Our  uoh::    n  riev  uses  for  farm  uro-u.cts  r;oes  through  the  same  stages  as  the 
electric  motor.     -Te  :.ia;:e  an  t\?.oarent ly  u.aim-!0 rtant  discovery.     1e  add  to  it  year 
"by  year.    TJe  find  a  -practical  aj-plicat ion.     Eventu-^lly,   we  a,nncunce  a  ne\?  product  - 
casein,   from  mihi,   or  textile  sizing;  f r-y  ■  sv/eet  etatoes. 

hlSFl-iECTSH: 

But  it  all  ta::ep  time. 

Yes,   often  a  lon^;;  time.    IVe  talh.  ahout  paper  from  straw  or  cornstalks  as 
so"::iethins  nei;.    Bv-t  I  have  a  catalo^^ae   u-inted  bad;  in  1862  on  paper  m.ade  in  part 
from  corristalk.    At  adouh  tiis  sa^ue  tl.ie,   some  pretty  good  oaper  r/as  m.ade  from:  flax 
stravj. 

In  our  --ork,   ue  often  have  to  overcc^-ie  teckiical  problems;   "O  roii  into  com- 
petition •<:-ith  other  nrO'ducts.    But,   some  dirxy,   tliose  products,   just  as  hemlocli: 
tannin,  find  a  use. 

But  don't  ei^"!ect  oui'  vovlz  v/ith  corncobs,   and  other  vraste  prochictn  to  bring 
big  results  right  civ/ay.     "Je  ]:ave  fou:nd  a  profit-hole  use  for  one  TDroduct  of  the 
corncob  —  furfural .     T'e'Jl  find  others.     But  don't  plant  all  the  crop  land  in 
the  couiitry  to  con.   or  cott-.n,   or  sugarcane,   and  exoect  the  chemists  to  find 
V7cys  to  use  al.l  of  those    ^roc^ucts.    The  che..:iSv  jur-t  can't  vork.  that  fast, 

2IS31THCY:BB: 

7ell,   thah-:  you.  Doctor  Sl::inner,   for  thic  interesting  report  on  --possible 
uses  for  farm  ore  ducts  and  uaste  oroolucts. 

And,   goodbye,   everyone,  until  tnia  si-.me  time  next  luesda;^". 

;i  ;i  -;  •!         ;)  ii 
TTl!  .'I  II         II  it  iC 


^  HOW  TO  SELECT  EGG  LAYERS  j 

A  radio  intcrviou  'bctwc-cn  M.  S,  Eisenhoucr,  .'Director  of 
Information,  and  Dr.  M,  A,  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Ino&a^t^iy.,  in 
the  Department  of  A^^riculturc  period,  National  Farri   —  - 
Hour,  'Tuesday,  May  28,  1935. 


 oOo  

Back  in  Wcashington — 

 And  all  set  for  M.  S.  Eisenhovrer,  Director  of  Information, 

T7ith  another  of  his  iroekly  cha-ts  on  agricultural  science  and  re- 
search.    "We've  had  a  nervous  moment  or  tr;o  for  fear  he  uouldjnH 
arrive,  "but  everything's  all  right  nou—    Here  he  comes  into  the 
studio — 

EISElIHOnER: 

(in  distance)  Hello,  Sill,     Sorry  I'm  late. 

(Closd  to  microphone)    But  that's  all  this  contraption  here? 
AMOUECER: 

T7ell,  v:here  _are  your  chickens? 
■  EISEiSpWER: 

Chickens? 
AI^mOUUCER: 

Sure]     Last  ueek,  you  talked  ahout  corncohs;  you  "brought  along 
a  lig  coh  to  shou  us.     When  we  sau  you  scheduled  to  talk  today  ahout 
poultry,  ne  naturally  expected  you  to  "bring  along  some  chickens.     So,  \7e 
fixed  up  this  roost  for  them  in  front  of  the  microphone. 

EISEMOWSR: 

Oh —  so,  this  thing  is  a  roost? 

AmiOmJCER: 

Well,  the  only  thing  tjc  had  here  in  the  studio  rzas  this  Yiiro,- 
Somehody  suggested  v;e  string  up  a  -jire  roost.     But  I  said  you  canH 
expect  a  "big  fat  hen  to  stick  to  this  slippery  rripo.     To  settle  the 
argument,  ato  wired  Everett  Mitchell,  at  Chicago,  e^rpert  on  all  things 
agricultural.    Everett  wires  "back,   "Didn't  you  ever  live  on  a  farm? 
Don't  you  know  anything  a'bout  chickens?    Tie  sandpaper  under  their 
toes."     So,  we  went  ahead  and  

EISSITHOWER: 

Well,  with  such  a  roost  as  this  wire  contraption,  I'm  afraid 
you'd  never  make  a  go  at  poultry' farming. 


( over) 
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But  anynay,  thanks  for  your  efforts,  Bill  Coylc,  and.  hello, 
everyone ,  - 

I  didii't  "bring  -^lon^;  any  chickens  today.    But  I  did  think  the 
many  poultry  raisers  in  the  radio  audience  -^vould  like  to  hoar  ahout 
a  very  interesting  piece  of  poultry  resea.rch  -      hit  of  research  of 
great  pra.ctical  import ^nce  to  the  poultryraaon, 

Ncj,  in  the  poultry/-  huGinoss,  just  as  in  any  other  husiness, 
you  make  a.n  investment.     You  put  monej^  into  each  hon  -  into  feed  for 
each  hon  -  into  poultry  houses  and  equipment  for  each  hen,  and  so  on. 
If  you  are  to  make  a  profit  from  your  investment,   the  hen  must  turn 
out  enough  eggs  to  pa„y  for  her  keep,  plus  a  margin. 

As  I  recall  the  1930  census  figures,  the  hens  in  this  country 
la.id  in  a  year  an  a^vcrage  of  only  ah  out  90  eggs  each,     Ninety  is 
far  too  lo\7.     Successful  poultrym.en  figure  they  should  get  an  average 
of  150  eggs  a  year  from  their  flocks  to  make  a  fair  profit, 

Now,  how  can  you  make  the  hen  lay  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs 
as  at  present?    Naturally ,  such  things  as  hetter  feeding  will  help. 
But  you  can't  make  a.  silk  purse  out  of  a  sovr's  ear.     The  solution 
is,  Select  and  keep  only  good  layers, 

IJow  that  "brings  up  an  interesting  question.     Can  you  tell  a 
good  lajev        her  looks?     In  other  words,  Do  v;e  have  definite  egg- 
laying  types?     That  question  has  puzzled  poultrymen  for  years.  Finally, 
Dr.  M,  A,  Jull,  and  his  co-workers  in  the  poultry  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  found  the  answer.    But  I'll  leave  the  story  to 
Doctor  Jull. 

JULL:  ■ 

.Thanlc  you,  Mr,  Eisenhower —  and  greetings,  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
friends. 

EISENHOWER: 

Doctor  Jull,  let's  go  hack  a  bit.    Let^s  pick  up  -the  tlireads 
of  some  of  the  earlier  ideas  ah out  egg-laying  types, 

JULL: 

T?"cll,  Mr.  Eisenho-jer,  you. '11  have  to  go  hack  a  long  wa^r.  I 
expect  folks  have  heen  trying  over  since  the  earliest  days  of  domesticated 
poultry  to  discover  standards  to  judge  a  hen's  egg-laying  ahility, 

EISENHOWER: 

I  didn't  mean  to  go  hack  quite  that  far.     I  simply  meant  to  review 
some  of  the  more  recent  ideas.     For  example,  lot's  take  the  idea  of  the 
flo,t,  or  slah-sided  hen.     In  the  past,  a  great  many  folks  have  looked 
upon  a  flat,'  angular  hody  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  layer,  havonU  they? 
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JULL: 

TTgII,  7CS.    At  one  time,  inan^^  of  us  in  the  poultr-..--  business  judged 
a  hen^s  ability-  to  lay  -ggc  by  tlie  length  and  breo.dth  of  her  back,  o.nd 
by  the  depth  of  her  body,  and  so  , on,    We  thought  a  good  loyer  should  have 
fla.t  shanks,  and  a  goncro.lly  flat  body. 

EISELIHOTJER: 

In  other  nords,  you  tried  to  judge  laying  hens  by  the  same  standards 
as  dairjnnen  tried  to  judge  dairy  cous. 

JULL: 

Exactly.    Dairynon  used  to  think  a  good  milk  com  must  have  a  kind 
of  flat,  angular  body, 

EISEIIHOWER: 

Some  poultrjnncn  also  took  the  shape  of  the  hen's  head  into  account, 
didn't  they?' 

JULL: 

Yes,  that  vjas  one  of  several  further  points.     Some  poultr;;/-men 
thought  a  natural-born  good  laj-^er  had  a  long,  broad—  but  rather  flat  — 
head.     Others  thought  the  size  end  brightness  of  the  eye  mi.ght  have 
some  influence.     Still  others  even  tried  to  discover  somie  relation  betueen 
a  hen's  abilit^^  to  la^r  eggs  and  her  general  alertness —  or,  you  might 
saj/-,  her  intelligence, 

EISEilHOTTSil: 

But,  you  doubted  the  reliability  of  those  standards, 

JULL: 

Well,  those  ideas  about  egg-laying  types  of  poultry  simply 
didn't  work  out  in  actual  practice.     In  our  work  at  the  experimental 
poultry  farm,  \ie  noiild  pick  out  a  hen  with  all  the  supposed  earmarks  of 
a  good  layer.    But,  when  -je  kept  records  on  the  hen's  a,ctual  production, 
we  found  we  had  made  some  big  mistakes.     The  birds  with  slab-sides, 
and  so  on,  didn't  alwa^rs  tujrn  out  to  be  such  good  layers  after  all. 

EISEl'TEOTOl: 

Well,  you'll  remember  thao  the  dairy  industry  had  men  the  same 
experience.    The  dairy  people  began  to  pick  to  pieces  the  former  theories 
about  the  angular-type  dairy  co-.v, 

JU"LL: 


Yes. 


EISEIJHOWER: 
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And,  as  I  recall,  even  the  psychologists  joined  in,    A  few  years 
3.^0  a  psychologist  a,t  the  University  of  Minnesota  investigated  the  re- 
lation "between  the  size  and  shape  of  a  man's  head  and  his  intelligence. 
As  you  know,  Doctor,  they  foiond  no  connection  whatsoever.    A  very  in- 
telligent man  might  have  a  small  head,  with  a  receding  forehead.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  of  low  mentality  might  have  a  large  head  and  protruding 
forehead —  the  hind  of  head  often  thought  of  as  a  sign  of  high  intelli- 
gence, 

JULL: 

Well,  at  ahout  that  time  a  great  many  scientists  in  various  fields 
"began  to  question  our  previous  notions  a'bout  the  relation  of  oody  char- 
acteristics, or  type  of  head,  to  egg  production,  or  milk  production,  or 
intelligence,  or  what  have  you. 

EISEMOT/EH: 

So  3'-ou  thought  j'-ou  v.'ould  dig  into  the  actual  facts, 

JULL: 

Yes,     Q;ainn,  and  som.o  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Poultry  Division 
said,  "Let's  keep  very  cjireful  check  on  the  egg  production 'of  some  of 
our  chick ^-ns  out  at  the  farm.     Then  lot's  measure  their  "bodies  and  heads 
very  carefully  to  see  if  we  can  find  any  connection  "between  the  "body 
\,Y9Q  and  alzdlity  to  lay  eggs," 

EISEKHOWER: 

You  measured  the  oirds  "by  two  or  three  different  methods,  didn't 

you? 
JULL: 

Yes.     First,  we  m.casured  the  length  and  width  of  "back,  and  so  on, 
of  the  chickens —  alive,  and  with  their  feathers  on, 

EISEITHOWER:  .  " 

But,  of  course,  you  didn't  find  tha,t  method  very  accurate, 
JULL:  .  .  • 

ITot  as  accurate  as  we  v/antcd. 

So,  we  made  two  further  measurements.     We  measured  the  carcasses 

of  the  hens.    And  as  a  final  check,  we  "boiled  a.11  the  meat  from  the 

"bones  and  m.easurcd  the  "bones  or  skeletons, 

EISELTHOUER: 

And,  after  all  your  checking,  and  re-checking,  you  still  found  no 
connection  "between  the  shape  of  the  hen's  hody  and  the  numhcr  of  eggs 
she  lays. 
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JULL: 

« 

None  at  all. 
SISEM0T7ER: 

And  of  course  the  dairy  people  got  a'oout  the  same  results, 
Fnen  they  "began  to  check  into  some  of  the  former  notions  aoout  the  round 
heef-type  cow,  and  the  angular  milk-  or  dairy-tj^e  cow,  they  found  no 
"basis  for  such  ideas.     The  "beef  cow  and  the  dairy  c  ow  have  much  the 
same  hody  structure.    At  least,  3^ou  can't  single  out  any  definite  "body 
type  for  the  "beef  cow  as  opposed  to  the  dairy  cow, 

JULL: 

Uo,  you  can  not.    A  hen's  or  cow's  ahility  to  produce  eggs  or  milk 
depends  on  her  "breeding. 

EISEilHOWSR: 

In  other  words,  you  must  j^idge  poultry  "by  their  "breeding,  instead 
of  hy  their  looks.     I  wonder  if  you  csm  give  the  practical  poultryman 
some  simple,  yet  relia"ble,  rules  to  follow. 

JULL: 

"Well,  in  the  light  of  our  present  laiowledge,  we  recognize  four' 
sure  signs  of  a  good  layer.    First,   the  good  layer  matures  early;   that  is, 
she  "begins  to  lay  early  in  life  —  second,   she  lays  at  a  good  rate  — 
third,   she  shows  ver^.^  little  hroodinoss  —  and  fourth,  she  lays  persistently; 
in  other  words,  she  stays  on  the  Jo"b, 

EISENHOWER: 

Let*s  take  up  those  points  one  "by  one,  Doctor  Jull.     First,  you 
say  early  ma.turity  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  good  layer, 

JULL: 

Yes,    At  the  sajnc  time  I  warn  you  to  mtch  out  for  the  a"bnormally 
early,  or  premature,  pullet.     ITow  and  then,  a  pullet  hcgins  to  lay 
small  eggs  "before  s"ne  is  fully  developed.    Bat,   in  general,  if  a-  hen  "begins 
to  lay  early,   she  shows  one'  important  earmark  of  a'bility  to  lay  well, 

EISEIJHOWER: 

Fnat  scientific  explanation  do  you  offer? 

JULL:' 

Well,  of  course,  hens  inherit  their  ahility  to  la,y  eggs.  We've 
simply  noticed  that  the  hen  which  inherits  the  a"bility  to  lay  early  also 
inherits  the  a"bility  to  lay  well  the  first  year. 
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EISEUHO^/ER; 

I  suppose,   too,  the  mere  fact  a  hen  begins  to  lay  early  means 
she  has  a  longer  laving  life  ahead  of  her, 

JULL: 

Yes,    But,  of  cource,  you  must  make  sure  that  the  early  layer  con- 
tinues to  lay  ^7ell. 

EISEI\THO¥ER: 

That  loads  to  your  second  point:     rate  of  laying, 

JULL: 

Exactly.     In  our  -jork  at  the  poultry  farm,  v/e  find  a  very  direct 
relationship  "between  the  rate  at  \7hich  a  hen  la.ys  and  the  total  number 
of  eggs  she  lays  the  first  year.     The  more  eggs  a  hen  laid  up  to  the 
first  of  March,  the  more  she  laid  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  • 

EISEKHOWER: 

So,  a  good  layer  "begins  early  and  lays  at  a  good  rate  the  first 
fen  months. 

Now,  I  think  your  third  point  v/as  "broodiness, 

JULL: 

Yes.  A  good  layer  must  "be  free  from  "broodiness, 
EISEMOWER: 

Well,  I  guess  every  poultryman  appreciates  the  reason  for  that 

requirement,  When  a  r.en  "broods,  or  "sets,"  s'nc  simply  doesn't  lay, 

JULL: 

That's  right.     Even  though  you  "break  up  a  broody  hen  ri^ht  av;ay, 
she  is  off  of  her  egg-laying  job  on  the  a.vcrage  of  tno  r/eeks, 

EISEi^raOlTER: 

The  broodiness  tends  to  'run  by  families,   or  in  the  blood,  doesn't  it? 

JULL: 

Yes,   it  does.     Just  shutting  up  the  broody  hen  in  a  coop  isn't  enough. 
The  hen  inherits  hor  broodiness.     To  get  rid  of  broodiness,  you  simply  have 
to  keep  your  eye  open  for  broody  hens  and  take  them  out  of  the  flock.     That  is, 
of  course,  t:ikc  out  any  hens  you  don't  actually  need  for  hatching  purposes. 

EISENHOWER: 

You  have  kept  actual  rebords  on  broody  and  non-broody  flocks, 
haven't  you? 


JULL: 

YJq  have.     In  our  G:q)crimontal  flocks  of  White  Leghorns,  the  'bTroody  hens 
laid  only  153  eggs  agT^.inst  194  eggs  for  the  non-hrrody  "birds.    With  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  the  record  averaged  180  eggs  for  the  hroody  hens  and  205  eggs 
for  the  non-troody. 

EISEMOTJER: 

Well,  a  margin  of  25  to  40  eggs  a  ;^ear  from  the  nnn-hroody  hens  certain- 
ly offers  the  poultryman  a  good  argument  to  get  rid  of  his  "broody  hens. 

JULL: 

And,  o.s  the  final  point,  'vze  say,   "Select  the  persistent  layers." 


SISEmOWER: 

That  point  should  he  clear  enough, 
right  on  the  joh. 

JULL: 


Simply  select  the  hens  nhich  stay 


In  particular,  select  the  hens  uhich  la-y  v/ell  during  August  and 
Septem"ber  of  their  firct  year.    At  our  exporimont.al  farm,  ue  found  those 
hens  turn  out  to  he  the  host  layers. 

EISENHOWER: 

IToi/,  let's  see,  Doctor  Jull,     So  far,  v/c've  uarnod  poultrymen 
against  trying  to  pick  good  layers  "by  their  looks.     Wg*vg  sketched  the 
four  main  requirements  for  high  egg  producers.     I  understand  you've  gone 
a  step  farther.     You've  carried  those  principles  on  dov/n  to  a  chart  v/ith 
a  series  of  one,   t'.TO,   three  recommendations  for  the  pro.ctical  poultryma,n, 
I  v/ondor  if  v/e  shouldn't  say  a  v/ord  -ah out  the  chart? 

JULL: 

I  think  ^.70  should.  As  .a  mo.ttor  of  fact,  I  "brought  along  with  me 
this  Farmers'  Bulletin  uith  the  chart  and  general  suggestions  on  hov/  to 
select  good  layers, 

EISEITOWER: 

Oh  yes,    Fojr-mers'  Bulletin  No.  1^??27,  "Selecting  Hons  for  Egg : Production. 

JULL: 

Now,  in  this  Farmers'  Bulletin  xrc  do  two  things.    First,  v/o  review 

the  most  recent  facts  on  hov;  to  tell  whether  a  hen  is  lo..;;,-ing  at  any  .. 
po.r t  iculo.r  t  imc . 

EISEI^IHOWER: 

But,  of  course,  v/e  shouldn't  confuse  th':~>se  signs  v/ith  our  former 
ideas  ahout  good  laj^ers  and  "body  t-rpcs. 
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JULL:  ■•  ■ 

No,     The  tno  arc  ontirclv  different .     In  this  "bulletin  uc  simply 
say,  "You  can- pick  up  a  hen  and  tell  ".-jhcthcr  she  is  laying  right  now  "by 
the  condition  of  her  coir.l),  and  uattlos,  and  vent,  and  "beak  and'  shrinks, 
and  so  on,"    Fop  example,   if  a  hen  is  la,ying,  her  TDcak  and  sha-nks  a.rc 
■bloa-chGd  to  a  kind  ^f  light  ycllo",   or  nhitish,  color.    Most  poultrjincn 
a-lrcady  kn'^^u  many  of  these  points.     But,   of  course,  ta.'se  va.rious  signs 
simply  tell  y^u  the  hen  i3,   ""r  is  n'^t,  lading  right  nev;,     Tncy  don^t  toll 
7/cu  Trhether  the  hen  conies  from  a  stro.in  of  early  layers,  or  whether  she 
lays  at  a  good  rate,   or  whether  she  is  free  from  croodiness ,   or  whether  she 
lays  persistently.     To  learn  whether  or  not  a,  hen  is  o.ctually  a  good  layer, 
you  must  keep  records  on  those  four  points. 

SISEmOTJER: 

And  in  this  lulletin  irou  have  outlined  a  simple  system  of  records 
and  selection  for  the  practicrl  poultr^nnan, 

JULL: 

Yes,     In  our  experimental  work,  we  keep  trapnest  records  of  our 
hens.    But  the  trapnest  plan  ta^es  too  much  work  for  the  practical  poultry- 
man.     So,  we  hs.ve  worked  out  a  chart,   or  calendar,  of  simple  steps  for  the 
poultr^Tian  to  take  month  "by  month,    T7e  suggest  that  he  mark  the  early  layers 
with  red  "bands  -  the  hens  which  lay  at '  a  good  rate,   that  is,  "birds  which 
have  well-Dleached  "beaks  and  shanlis  m.ost  of  the  year,  with  white  "bands,  - 
and  the  persistent  layers,  or  late  molters,  with  "blue  "bands.     He  m.arks  the 
"broody  "birds  with  "black  "bands. 

EISiTrTHOWEEl: 

Under  that  system.,   the  good  lawyers  carry  red,  white,  and.  "blue  "bands, 

JULL: 

That's  the  idea.    And  in  this  chart,  v;o  tell  the  poultryman  v/hich 
"birds  to  mark,  a.nd  how,  and  when, 

EISEimOTJER: 

Let's  see.  This  chart  tells  the  poultr;;.n-arn  what  to  do  month  "by  month. 

May  is  a/oor.t  over.  Wliat  does  the  chart  tell  the  poultryman  to  do  during  the 
month  of  Juno? 

JULL: 

YoT  June,   the  chart  so.ys,   "I.fcrliet  the  early  m.olters  to  cut  down  feed 
costs.     Tr^-'to  keep -your  flock  at  a  50  percent  production  during  the  summer 
months,     (That  is,  keep  the  hens  to  a.n  Ooverago  of  a.t  least  an  egg  every  other 
da.^r.)    And  hogin  annual  selection  this  month." 

EISEilEOFEH: 

And  then  the  poultrj^mo.n  turns  from  the  chart  to  the  "bulletin  to  get 
detailed  suggestions  on  how  to  vjced  out  the  early  m.olters,  and  poor  layers. 
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JUIL: 

Thr.t's  riglit. 
EISEKH0T7ER: 

In  short,  you  offer  the  poiiltr?/Tao.n  a  vor--  simple,  yet  prr.ctical, 
pl?ji  to  select  hens  for  high  egg  production. 

TJoll,  thaiik:  vou  very  much,  Doctor  Jull, 

I  prohaoly  should  explain  that  you  can  get  farmers'  Bulletin  l-Io, 
1727  —  1-7-2-7  —  on  "Selecting  Kens  for  Egg  Production"  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  long  as  our  small  free  supply  lasts,  or  from  the 
G-overnment  Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.     The  oullotin  sells  for  five 
cents  a  copy. 

And  nov7,  goodhyo,  until  this  same  time  next  -jcck. 


— ooOoo — 
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-Wisconsin,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  Glut  radio  program,  June  1,  1935, 
and  iDroadcast  "by  a  netvzork  of  59  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 
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The  destruction  of  our  forests  and  our  once  alDundant  wild  life  re- 
sources, constitutes  one  of  the  sorriest  chapters  in  our  national  history. 
It  is  coimnon  knov/ledge  to  almost  every  "boy  and  girl.     The  inroads  of  civil- 
ization; unwise  cutting  of  our  tim"ber;  forest  and  ground  fires;  cutting  of 
trees  and  shrij."bs  from  hillsides;  applying  flat-land  methods  of  agriculture 
to  our  slopes;  grazing  woodlots;   removal  of  shruh'bery  from  roadsides;  drain- 
ing water-retaining  marshes;  thoughtless  killing  of  predatory  "birds  and 
animals;  these  and  many  other  practices  have  destroyed  much  of  the  "best  and 
finest  of  our  na,tive  wild  plants  and  wild  life,  destroyed  a  heritage  of  joy 
and  heauty  for  youth;  and  presented  the  menace  of  wind  and  v;ater  erosion^ 


All  this  is  in  the  past.     We  have  the  knowledge,  the  facilities  and 
^  the  f'Unds  necessary  for  restoration,   if  we  have  the  conviction  to  set  them 
to  work.     Such  a  conviction  rests  in  education,  and  such  education,  like  all 
education,  should  "begin  with,  youth.     The  children  of  today  will  tomorrov^  "be 
the  custodians  of  our  nation's  resources.     Time  will  soon  decree  that  they 
take  over  the  management  of  affairs,  and  it  is  important  that  they  have  a 
_  knowledge  and  conviction  as  to  hov/  t"nese  resources  must  be  handled.  Any 

policy  that  hopes  to  "build  up  a  scund  and  abiding  conviction  in  youth  must, 
_ without  fail,  develop  an  appreciation  in  youth  of  forests  and  forest-craft 
along  with  the  actual  work  of  growing  the  forests  themselves.     This  can  "be 
done  only  "by  giving  youth  a  chance  to  help.     It  is  a  form  of  education  best 
learned  by  participation.     In  this  way  we  can  develop  in  our  youth  a  love 
for  and  a  knowledge  of  forests  and  forest  life  by  having  them  help  build  up 
the  forests  they  will  inherit.     An  active  interest  on  the  part  of  youth  in 
building  up  the  forest  resources  is  the  truest  —  surest  —  most  abiding 
foundation  for  a  sane  enjoyment  of  forests  and  all  that  forests  contributes 
to  health,  happiness  and  prosperity.     It  is  the  old  philosophy,  you  know, 
that  boys  and  girls,  who  live  in  homes  where  no  sacrifices  are  demanded  of 
them,  or  eat  from  gardens  they  did  not  help  plant,  or  receive  a  heritage 
they  did  not  work  to  build  up,  will  never  have  the  basis  of  a  sane  and 
lasting  enjoyment.     Where  there  is  no  endeavor  there  can  be  no  enduring 
attachments.     Let's  have  club  mem'bers  and  trees,  which  they  are  inspired 
to  plant,  grow  up  together. 

If  4-H  club  work  has  demonstrated  anything  above  all  else,  it  has 
shown  that  farm  youth  can  assume  and  meet  responsibilities  in  a  surprising- 
ly efficient  manner,  and  find  a  joy  and  pride  in  the  accomplishments.  The 
time  is  ripe  to  use  this  same  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  accomplishment  by 
calling  upon  farm  youth  to  help  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forests,  the 
beauty  of  landscapes,  and  of  our  wild  life.     Club  members  who  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  and  a  love  for  birds  and  animals,  trees  and  flowers,,  and  their 
corjiection  with  agriculture,  have  discovered  an  important  element  of  a  con- 
tented life  on  the  farm.     The  trees,   the  flowers,   the  birds  and  the  brooks 

(over) 
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are  more  full  of  wonders  than  all  of  the  "books.     The  conservation  of  forests 
and  wild  life  is  so  full  of  worthwhile  opportunities  for  enjoyment;   is  so 
important  to  ahundant  rural  living,   that  it  seems  p.lmost  imperative  that 
it  he  made  a  part  of  the  activities  of  every  cluh.     Cluh  memhers,   in  fact 
all  youth, -are  just  naturally  interested  in  forests.     Their  sense  of  justice 
can  easily  "be  aroused  against  cp.reless  and  illegpJ  practices.     They  readily 
condemn  practices  that  destroy  their  own  heritage.     T'hey  eagerly  accept 
opportunities  to  render  service  in  protecting  and  propagating  forests  and 
forest  life.     The  work  strikes  a  responsive  chord  when  played  upon  "by  a 
sympathetic  leader.     Many  states  are  offering  club  mem"bers  this  chance  for 
lasting  service  and  wholesome  enjoyment  that  the  outdoors  provides. 

I'll  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the  activities: 

1.  Make  some  phase  of  conservation  a  su"bject  for  discussion  or  demonstration 
at  each  club  meeting, 

2.  Learn  the  biology  behind  game    laws';  carry  on  a  campaign  to  obey  a,ll 
game  laws  and  flower  picking  laws. 

3.  Learn  to  identify  birds  by  pl^oraage,  flight  and  song.     Learn  their  feed- 
ing, nesting,  migratory  habits,  and  their  value  to  agriculture. 

4.  Attract  birds  about  the  home  by  erecting  bird  "nouses,  baths,  feeding 
places;  planting  berr5— bearing  shrubs  for  food  and  cover. 

5.  Establish  a  trout  habitat  along  a  definite  portion  of  a  stream. 

6.  Secure'  a  tract  of  land  for  a  school,  community,  or  club  forest. 

7.  Secure  consent  of  a  farmer  to  im.prove  his  woodlot  as  a  bird  and  game 
refuge, 

8.  Rear  game  birds,  release  them,  and  provide  for  their  winter  care, 

9.  Protect  birds  from  cats.     Destroy  all  cats  not  needed  about  the  barn. 

10.  Learn  to  know  the  vrild  flowers;   the  laws  protecting  them;  which  ones 
can  be  transplanted  into  a  wild  flov/er  garden;  which  ones  have  medicinal 
value.  -  ■ 

11.  Learn  to  know  the  friends  and  foes  among  the  insects;   the  life  history 
of  an  insect;  learn  how  to  preserve  for  display  our  attractive  moths 
and  butterflies. 

12.  Stop  erosion  on  slopes  by  correct  methods  of  farming;  building  of  dams; 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

While  driving  to  the,  office  "one  day  early  this  spring  I  noticed  a 
flock  of  geese  flying  northward  in  their  beautiful  characteristic  triangular 
formation,     I  pulled  up  to  the  curbing  where  a  boy  stood  gazing  in  wonder- 
ment and  admiration.     After  the  flock- had  disappeared  into  the  blue  of  the 
distance,   I  started  that  poem  of  faith  - 
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He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  thro'agh  the  "boijndless  sky 
Thy  certain  flight  — 

At  this  point,   the  hoy  picked  up  the  lines  and  continued  — 

In  the  long  path  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  giaide  my  steps  aright. 

I  lo^vind  that  this  lad  had  an  English  teacher  vzho  made  poetry  live  "by  re- 
letting it  to  life.     That  boy  is  living  more  abundantly  "because  a  person 
entered  his  life.     This  is  our  supreme  privilege  and  satisfaction  as  leaders. 

"It  doesn't  cost  much,  and  it  doesn't  take  long 
To  get  your  ear  turned  to  the  mighty  vrorld' s  song. 
It  leaves  in  its  train  no  ^unpleasant  regret 
And  the  farther  you  go,  the  "better  it  gets!" 

Good-bye  and  lots  of  Joy I 


##### 


A  radio  talk  by  Miss  Betty  Eckhardt ,  Recreation  Specialist',  Oglebay  Park, 
Wheeling,  West  Vir^^inia,  delivered  in  the  Homo  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  June  5, 
1935,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  50  associatellEC  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

If  you  vfant  to  have  a  crowd  at  your  fair  -  "Rain  or  shine"  -  try  a  home 
talent-entortainment  program!    Many  of  the  f^ir  officials  in  West  Virginia  feel 
that  an  investment  in  home  talent  entertainment  is  cheaDer  than  rain  insurance.' 

One  of  the  most  T)Opular  home  talent  fairs  in  West  Virginia  is  held  at  the 
State  Four-H  Camp  at  Jackson's  Mill.     They  call  it  a  Country  Life-Jubilee  —  and 
it  lives  up  to  its  name.'     j'ifteen  counties  in  this  region  carry  on  in  their  own 
neighborhoods,  ii  woll-rounded  recrec.tion  program  of  music,   dramatics,  and  sports, 
all  during  the  year.     They  bring  their  best  prograjns  and  winning  teams  to  the 
Jubileti  along  with  the  finest  farm  and  home  products.     This  fair  gives  a  well- 
balanced  Dicture  of  the  very  beat  in  r-aral  community  life. 

At  Cglebay  Park,  nea,r  Wheeling,   six  counties  join  forces  every  September 
and  hold  an  Autumn  Festival.    As  part  of  a  great  harvest  pageant  they  exhibit 
their  prize  products  in  a  unique  and  beautiful  way.     The  finest  Four-H  boys  and 
girls  in  the  county  make  up  the  processional  of  gift  bearers  before  the  harvest 
queen.     They  wear  greek  costumes  of  purple,  and  carry  trays  and  baskets  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers.     A  orocessional  of  gift  bearers  is  a  fine  way  to  exhibit 
outstanding  boys  and  girls,  and  it  also  gives  an  opportunity  to  show  the  superb 
beauty  in  form  t.nd.  color  of  farm,  products. 

About  the  hardest  test  I  have  ever  seen  of  home  talent  entertainment  was 
down  in  Pocahontas  Countj^.     The  fair  board  invited  each  district  to  be  host  for 
a  day  and  providuO  the  free  acts  in  front  of  the  grandstand.     Instead  of  offering 
prizes  they  divided  the  money  equally  to  help  cover  expenses.     In  order  to  make 
sure  that  each  event  would  be  a  first-class  performance  the  board  employed  a 
trained  recreation  specialist  to  give  advice  to  each  community. 

For  several  months  before  the  fair  people  all  over  the  county  worked  on 
music,  plays,  pageants  and  dances,  and  "practiced  up"  on  baseball  and  barnyard 
golf.     W!aen  the  time  for  the  fair  finally  arrived  the  weather  man  lined  up  with 
the  skeptics]     It  rained  all  day  Monday  and  by  Tuesday  morning  the  race  track 
was  flooded.!     This  meant  no  races!     Tiie  fair  directors  looked  more  gloomy  than 
the  weather. 

Huntersvill^.  district  was  scheduled  to  provide  entertainment  for  the  first 
day  and  sure  enough  the:/  came;  and  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  fair  board, 
cars  started  coming  in  from  all  over  the  countyl     The  barnyard  golf  tournament 
started  right  off  on  the  dryest  ^olace  they  could  find..     Baseball  and  soccer  went 
on  in  spite  of  the  mud.     Trie  tent  theatre  Vv'ith  its  one-act  plays  made  an  excel- 
lent side  show.     Fifty  fiddlers  and  jiggers,  ranging  in  age  from  13  to  82  came 
to  the  grand  stand  for  the  fiddlers  contest.     It  rained  at  least  once  a  day  dur- 
ing the  entire  \7eGk  -  until  finally  the  water  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
measured  10  inches  1     They  even  had  to  use  a  boat  to  get  people  across  to  the 
stage  where  they  put  on  an  old-time  singing  school  -  a  square  dance  festival  - 
a  circus-day  parade  and  an  historical  pageant. 


( over) 


When  the  directors  co-anted  up  the  gate  r'ecipts  at  the  end  of  the  week 
they  were  astonished  to  find  they  had  broken  their  "best  attendance  record! 
The  thing  that  pleased  therr.  more,  however,  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Many  of  them  stopped  'by  the  office  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  say 
Goodbye  for  another  year.     Instead  of  the  usual  remark,   "I7ell,  you  had  a  nice 
fair,"  they  said  with  new  enthusiasm,   "Didn't  we  have  a  fine  fair  this  yea,r? 
I  think  it's  the  "best  one  we  ever  hadi " 

TTt!  It  V  V 


r/\  HOME  CRiVFTS  THAT  BRIITC-  CHARIvI  AlTD  CASH  TO  TIIE  HOME 
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A  radio  ta,lk  t;/  Miss  Helen  Cullens,  District  Home  glDeaonstiral: ion  Agent ,  , 
Ifeshville,  Tennessee,  delivered  in  the  Home  Deraonstratioifl  Hadib  iHour",  June  5, 
1935,  and  "broadcast  "by  a  net'70rir  of  50  associate  IJBC  rad|o  stp^tfeo^sE  \  \i  a  i'^ 

★  JUiM  13  1935  -^r 

U.     De^«atEie!it  of  Ag«wdtee 

Home  crafts  used  to  "be  called  "Fire-side  Arts,"  "because  back  in  colonial! 
times  much  of  the  work  T7as  done  during  the  ninter  "by  the  f4-3?e=^ld:ej  when ^'ttlo""  "  g 
family  uas  not  busy  v/ith  ot'iier  farm  household  work. 

The  same  impulse  that  motivates  a,n  artist  tc  create  a  beautiful  picture 
on  canvas,  motivates  artisans  with  other  tools  to  create  objects  of  beauty  a,nd 
utility.     It  is  the  expression  of  the  instinct  for  beauty  and  the  desire  to  have 
objects  that  add  charm  to  their  hom^e  and  grea.tor  satisfaction  in  life.  Satis- 
faction and  charm  in  a  home,   is  th^  result  of  what  one  puts  into  it  in  their  own 
efforts.     To  the  family  there  is  a  story,   or  memory,   in  every  stitch  that  is  put 
in  a  home-made  braided  ru^',  or  other  home-made  furnishing.     It  is  this  personal 
history  of  the  furiiisiiings  in  a  home  that  gives  them  charm  and  satisfaction  — 
a  charm  and  satisfaction  that  is  never  experienced  from,  purchased  furnishings. 

Self-sustenance,  when  people  lived  remote  from  manufacturing  centers, 
required  that  Deople  make  many  of  their  household  furnishings,  and  in  many  homes 
these  Home  Crafts  were  developed  to  a  fine  art  —  in  the  creation  of  furnishings 
that  were  useful  and  beautiful  in  design.     Many  of  these  furnishings  were  not 
only  beautiful  in  design  on  account  of  their  originality  in  pattern,  but  exceed- 
ingly durs,ble. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  Home  Crafts  v.-ere  rapidly  becoming  a 
lost  art.     These  crafts  continued  to  be  practiced  only  in  isolated  rural  commun- 
ities, ana  particularly  mo^untain  communities  where  the  income  from  farms  is 
small,   or  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  town  so  great,  that  infrequent  trips 
made  dependence  on  home  hand  crafts  necessary. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  small  mountain  com.munity  north  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  known  as  A'oison,  and  another  one  north  of  Knoxville,  known  as  Asbury. 
In  Apison  for  many  yeri.rs  the  farm,  women  made  lovely  braided  rugs  for  use  in  their 
homes.     Some  y^ars  ago  the  county  agent  and  home  demonstration  agent  in  Hamilton 
County  encouraged  a  comiiranity  fair  in  connection  with  the  school.     Many  braided 
rags  were  exhibited  at  the  fair,  v/here  they  were  much  admired.     Later  peoule  in 
this  community  \7ere  persua-ded  to  make  a  community  exhioit  at  the  Chattanooga 
Interstate  Fair.     Many  rugs  were  exhibited.     The  rugs  were  admired  by  city 
women,  and  many  purchased.     It  became  a:or.'arent  there  was  a  market  for  these 
rugs,  and  their  betraty  and  (^ura,bility  were  aTjprecia.ted. 

Similar  experiences  occurred  vzith  farm  women  in  other  community  centers, 
who  spent  their  leisure  time  in  handicraft  work.     It  became  apparent  that  such 
products  in  addition  to  being  useful  for  the  makers  homo-,  might,  also,  be  a 
source  of  income. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   in  its  educational  work  with  rural  women,  are 
encouraging  the  oreservat ion,  and  still  greater  development  of  these  arts  among 
rural  women. 

(over) 
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Jolloving  the  experience  of  the  Apison  farm  women  at  the  Chattanooga  Fair 
in  the  sale  of  rags,  considerable  encourat^eraent  has  "been  given  to  these  women, 
to  develop  the  handcraft  indastry  in  this  coinrnunity ,  both  in  pattern  design, 
blending  color  and  standardizing  the  products.    Also,  thoy  have  been  taught  to 
make  hooked  rugs.     There  are  a  wide  range  of  designs,   co-nies  of  antiques, 
tapestries,  pastoral  scenes,  Mother  Goose  designs  for  children,  flowers,  —  to 
mention  a  fe';7.  " 

liugs  fron  this  community  are  selling  to  private  trade  all  over  the  United 
States  and  are  bringing  to  the  farm  '.vomen  in  this  community  ovor  $4,000.00  a 
year. 

Home  Crafts  that  add  charm  and  cash  include  many  different  tyocs  of  rrork. 
At  several  mountain  schools  in  the  Southern  Aopalachians  students  a,ro  taught 
home  crafts  and  are  earning  part,   or  a] 1 ,  of  their  ex'oenses  weaving  household 
linons,  tr.blo  rj.nn-jrs,  pillows,  rugs,  mats,  furniture,  coverlets  and  other  pro- 
ducts.    These  products  are  sold  all  over  the  United  Stat>^s. 

In  another  isolated  mountain  community  is  a  man  who  makes  home-made 
furniture  of  colonial,  typo  and  has  such  a  demand  that  he  has  several  men  \70rking 
for  him  in  a  little  shop  close  to  .lis  home.     He  has  harnessed  a  little  stream  to 
generate  the  electricity  to  run  his  simple  machinery.     There  is  a  demand  for 
more  furniture  than  he  can  make. 

A  farm  wom.an  in  anotnor  community  is  earning  money  putting  shuck  seats 
in  stools  and  cnairs.     Many  other  farm  women  use  the  same  method  to  restore  the 
utility  of  such  chairs  and  their  attractiveness  in  the  home. 

Similarly  many  other  articles  are  being  m.ade,  de-nending  on  the  needs  of 
the  home  and  the  creative  art  of  the  farm  woman.     There  has  been  great  progress 
in  reviving  the  Homecraft  arts  among  farm  women.     These  v/omen  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  work  and  haopy  with  the  improvements  in  their  ov^n  homes  and  have  the 
artist's  satisfaction  in  adding  beauty  and  charm  to  the  homes  of  others  that 
buy  their  products. 


ADDINO  TO  THE  IIICOME  BY  MARKETING 
FAfflVI  Pr.ODUCTS 

A  radio  talk  by  Mrs.  George  Hempel,  farm  woman,  Thomasboro,  Illinois, 
delivered  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour,  June  5,   1935,  and  "broadcast 
by  a  network  of  49  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

Farm  and  home  produce  marketed  by  farm  women  is  reaching  an  imposing 
-   figure  in  spite  of  a  generally  decreased  consumer  purchasing  power. 

One  of  the  popular  methods, of  selling  this  produce  is  through  markets 
such  as  we  farm  women  have  in  our  country.     These  range  from  the  small  type 
similar  to  a  church  food  sale,  to  the  ones  occupying  an  entire  floor  space 
in  a  large  building.     The  one  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  where  I  sell  my  products, 
occupies  an  entire  building  44  x  70,  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  individual 
booths,  where  farm  women  can  sell  their  excess  food  products.     This  side  is 
open  for  business  only  on  Saturday.    A  cafeteria  occupies  the  other  half  of 
the  building  and  is  open  each  day  for  the  noon  meal  and  for  supper  Saturday 
evening;  this  is  also  operated  by  farm  women. 

I  have  a  booth  in  the  market  where  I  sell  dressed  chickens,  fresh  and 
cured  meats,  butter,  whipping  cream,  eggs,   cottage  cheese,   fresh  and  canned 
vegetables,  jellies,  preserves,   canned  frait,  bread,   rolls,   coffee  cake, 
^ngel  food  cake  and  such  cooked  food  as  baked  beans,   chicken  and  noodles. 

Here  are  a  few  of  our  prices:     Baked  beans  15^  a  pint,  chicken  and 
noodles  25(^ ,  cottage  cheese  mixed  with  cream  18^,  large  angel  food  cakes  &0(^^ 
and  bread  9<^  a  pound.     Cut  flowers  not  only  sell  well  but  make  the  market 
look  more  attractive. 

You  may  be  interested-  to  know  that  a  typical  market  day  in  the  winter, 
when  I  sold  fresh  meat,  averaged  about  $35.     I  have  quite  a  number  of  custo- 
mers who  started  buying  from  me  seven  and  one-half  years  ago  ¥/hen  our  women 
started  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  market,   I  am  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  coffee 
shoppe  or  cafeteria.     This  means  that  every  Wednesday  three  other  women  and 
myself  are  responsible  for  bringing  all  the  food  which  is  served  that  noon. 
The  chairman  for  each  day  plans  the  menu  and  divides  it  so  we  know  exactly 
v/hat  to  bring.     For  instance,  last  Wednesday,   I  brought  for  my  part  of  the 
dinner,  meat  loaf,   steak,  fried  ham,  creamed  potatoes  with  new  peas,  fried 
potatoes,  corn,  kraut,  asparagus,  buttered  cabbage,  buttered  carrots,  three 
kinds  of  salads,  three  kinds  of  pies,  rhubarb  sauce,  apple  dumplings,  cake 
and  the  milk  to  drink.     We  served  129  people  that  noon,   so  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  food  we  four  women  brought.     Our  gross  sales  that  day 
were  $45.00. 
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We  prepare  all  of  this  food  that  is  possible  in  our  homes,  then  finish 
up  on  our  gas  stoves  and  oven  at  the  coffee  shoppe.     The  fact  that  our  busi- 
ness keeps  up  is  no  doubt- due  to  the  fact  that  all  our  food  is  home  cooked. 
We  evon  bakii  all  our  bread  and  rolls  and  have  nothing  but  homemade  ice  cream 
(made  with  real  cream.)     Business  people  seem  to  enjoy  our  food  and  we  have 
had  some  of  the  same  customers  since  we  started.  • 

It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  have  around  500  customers  for  the  two 
meals  on  Saturday. 

Last  year  our  mar]-:et  and  coffee  shop-oe  did  a  $21,000  business.  How 
much  of  this  is  profit  for  the  farm  women  is  difficult  to  say  as  the  cost  of 
producing  the  food  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  preparing  it  would  have  to  be 
subtracted  before  this  could  be  determined.     It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
valuable  a  woman's  time  is  unless  one  knows  Tjhat  she  would  have  used  the  time 
for  otherv;ise.     Individual  receipts  vary  from  as  low  as  $3.00  to  as  high  as 
$35.00  or  even  more,  depending  upon  the  type  and  quantity  of  food  prepared 
for  sale. 

This  money  is  used  for  various  purposes,   such  as  clothing,  household 
necessities,   education,  and  recreation.     For  instance,   I  amusing  the  money 
I  receive  to  send  our  daughter  through  high  school.     I  am  also  paying  my 
housexiOld  helper,  buying  all  groceries  for  a  family  of  five  and  any  furnish- 
ings that  are  bo^oght  for  the  home.     I  have  paid  for  an  electric  range  and 
many  other  labor  saving  devices  from  m.oney  I  received  from  the  market. 

Another  woman  in  our  m.arket  whose  husband  has  been  an  invalid  for 
several  years  is  the  sole  support  of  her  family  of  four,   through  the  sales 
she  makes  each  week.     In  addition,  she  has  put  two  girls  thro'ogh  school  so 
that  they  are  now  making  their  own  living. 

Wiiilc  much  labor  is  involved  in  taking  care  of  this  business,  most  of 
us  enjoy  it  because  we  make  man^'-  new  friends  as  well  as  add  to  our  income. 


J 


lEE  GABDEN  AED  •  HOUSSHOLD  CALSEDAR  r' 


A  ra.dio  discussion  among  Miss  Ruth  Van  Dema.n,  Bureali  of  f^om^EScJn^iiac^, 
George  M.  Darrorr  and  t7.  R.  Beattie,  Sufeau  of  Plant  Industry ,  .and  ,Mqrs<|  Salisbury  ,^ 
Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Depai*traeilt  of  Agt'iculture  i^Grrod  oiHhe  UatiiO^al-.  \ 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "broadcast  "by  a  netvrork  of  50  associate        ^adi'o'  stations,  \ 
Thursday,  J^jjxe  6,  1S35.  I  1 


— ooOoo — 


MR.  SALISBURY: 


Aoout  a  year  ago  ve  had  George  M.  Darrorr,   the  originator  and  introducer  of 
nerr  v.arieties  of  straTrberrics ,  on  our  program,  and  irith  the  aid  of  Miss.  Vaji  Hcman 
and  her  associates  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  vre  had  a  regular  strawherry 
festival.     Mr.  Baiokage,   the  voice  of  the  United  States  News,   took  part  in  that  cel- 
ehration.     And  Everett  Mitchell  and  the  "bo^^s  out  at  Chicago  have  never  quite  for- 
given us  for  the  risk  of  drowning  we  put  them  to,  as  their  mouths  watered  while  we 
ate  strawberry  shortcake.     There  may  still  he  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  "best,  genuine  hiscuit-dough  shortcalie  or  just  ordinary  sponge  cake  with  straw- 
berries over  it.    But  I  have  "been  much  encour^iged  hy  the  strong  sup'oort  for  hiscuii 
shortcake  that  has  come  surging  up  from  this  radio  audience.     Well,  to  the  "business 
of  the  day.    A  year  has  gone  "by  and  we  again  have  here  in  the  studio  for  another 
straw"berry  round-up,  Mr.  Darrow,  Miss  "Van  Doman,  and  Mr.  Beattie. 

BEATTIE: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Salis"bury,  and  hello  folks.     Tell,  as  Morse  has  said  the 
gang'?  all  here  and  so  are  the  strawberries.     The  first  thing  I  --^ant  to  ask  Mr. 
Darrow  is  "how  come  the  "berries  are  so  large  this  year.     Those  Fairfax  are  fully 
twice  the  size  of  the  ones  you  brought  in  last  year. 

DARROW: 

Well,  Beattie,  you  see  we  had  a  good  growing  season  in  1933.     That  gave  us 
a  dense  stand  of  plants  for  the  1934  crop  and  as  a  res^jlt  the  berries  were  not  so 
good  last  year.     Then  last  sunmer  we  had  less  favorable  growing  conditions.  The 
set  of  new  plants  was  a  little  thin  and  t'nat  gave  the  plants  that  did  survive 
plenty  of  room.     In  our  experiments  we've  fO'Jind  that  the  highest  yields  and  also 
the  best  berries  are  produced  when  the  pla.nts  are  spaced  at  least  8  to  10  inches 
apart.     In  addition,  this  spring  has  been  ideal  for  strawberries  here  around  Wash- 
ington and  the  fruit  has  made  a.  remarkable  growth. 

BEATTIE;  ■  , 

So  conditions  beginning  two  years  back  really  account  for  t"his  year's  big 
"berries . 

DARROW; 

Yes.    Then  of  course  these  new  varieties  like  Fairfax,  and  Dorsett,  and 
Blakemore  are  very  vigorous  and  produce  large  berries  even  when  conditions  are  onl;^ 
fair  • 

BEATTIE: 

Miss  "Van  Deman,  you  saw  the  berries  in  Mr.  Darrow' s  experimental  strawberry 
p,atch  at  Beltsville  5?-esterday,  what  do  you  think  of  them? 

( over) 


Mr.  Beattie,  that's  ^7hat  I'd  call  a  rhetorical  question,  pure  and  simple. 
You  knan  uhat  I_  think  about  Mr.  Darrou's  "berries.     I  can't  imagine  strawberries 
bigger  and  more  beautiful.     They're  a  dream  come  true.     As  a  youngster  I  used  to 
pick  straT7berries  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  at  a  cent  a  quart,  I  think  the 
pay  was.     Sometimes  it  took  a  good  many  berries  to  make  one  of  those  quarts,  and  the 
sun  was  mighty  hot  on  the  back.    Mr.  Darrow,  if  I  were  a  little  girl  again  and 
turned  loose  in  your  strawberry  patch,  I  believe  I  could  get  rich  quick. 

Well,  it  isn't  only  size  we  are  -'orking  for,  you  know. 


No,  I  know  it  isn't.     If  I  remember  right  you  s?,id  you  selected  Blakemore 
especially  for  its  firm  texture  and  tart  flavor. 

DAKROW: 


Yes,  when  we  selected  the  Blakemore  we  were  tryin;^  to  get  a  firm,  bright- 
colored,  tart  berry  for  making  preserves.  But  because  of  its  excellent  carrying 
quality,  it  has  become  the  leading  commercial  variety  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
South.     It  has  replaced  the  older  varieties. 

BSATTIE: 


You  say  the  older  varieties  -  what  do  you  mean  by  the  older  varieties? 


DASROW: 


I  mean,  taking  the  co-ontry  as  a  whole  during  the  past  15  or  20  years,  there 
have  been  about  six  really  great  strawberiy  varieties.     These  are  Missionary  (Vir- 
ginia 1900),  Klondike  (Louisiana  1896),  Aroma  (Kansas  1889),  Marshall  (Massachu- 
setts 1890),  Dunlap  (Illinois  1890),  and  Howard  17  or  Premier,   (Massachusetts  1918). 
These  a.re  the  varieties  that  have  constituted  about  ninety  percent  of  the  commer- 
cial production.    All  of  those  have  been,  and  still  are,  leading  varieties  for 
certain  sections  of  the  coujitry,  but  all  have  their  weaknesses, 

BEATTIE: 


"i^at,  for  example? 
DARROVJ-:  - 

Well,  a  fault  of  one  varietur  is  a  yellowing  of  the  foliage.     Others  grad- 
ually lose  their  vigor. 

SALISBURY: 


Mr.  Darrow,  how  about  your  new  varieties?     No  diseases,  no  trouble  to  grow 
the  plants,  large  berries,  big  crops?    All  about  perfect? 


DARE10T7: 


No,  nothing  is  ever  so  perfect  as  that  in  this  vrorld,  not  even  one  of  ray  new 
strawberries.    Dorsett,  which  is  one  of  our  hest,  has  this  faiilt:     Under  favorable 
growing  conditions  such  as  we  often  have  in  the  Eastern  States,   it  forms  to  dense  a 
stand  of  plants,  and  the  "berries  are  smaller  than  desirable.     But  in  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  rainfall  oftentimes  is  not  so  abundant  during  the  season  when  the 
plants  a.re  growing,  Dorsett  gives  a  good  account  of  itself.     Fairfax,   on  the  other 
hand,  may  not  produce  cno^agh  plants.     For  that  reason,   it  is  adapted  to  the  Eastern 
sections  where  the  summer  rainfall  is  reasonably  abundant.     Even  Bla..<:eraore  seems  to 
have  a  few  faults. 

SALISBUHY; 

How  do  you  set  about  to  combine  specific  characters  in  a  new  variety? 

DABROTT: 

By  first  selecting  varieties  that  contain  the  desired  char'icters  for  use  as 
parents.     Frequently  we  consider  these  characters  as  far  back  as  the  grandparents. 
Then  after  we  select  the  varieties  and  good  healthy  plants  of  those  varieties,  we 
make  the  crosses  and  produce  seed.     From  this  seed  we  grow  thousands  of  little 
plants.    We  keep  each  of  these  seedlings  by  itself  for  two  to  thr.-ee  years,  or  until 
it  fruits,  in  order  to  see  if  it  measures  up  to  the  ideal  that  w-3  are  striving  for. 

VAN  DEMAIT:  ■ 

I  noticed  rows  and  rows  of  seedlings  in  your  experimental  patch  yesterday. 

DAERSW: 

Yes,  when  we  find  that  a  seedling  shows  real  promise  we  grow  more  stock  of  it 
and  give  it  a  field  trial.     The  ones  tha.t  shovr  no  promise  aft^ir  two  or  three  years 
we  discard.     T7"e  are  never  in  a  hurry  though  to  discard  any  of  Ihese  crosses.  They 
may  not  show  what  is  in  them  until  they  have  been  tested  sev>:  ral  times  and  in  sever- 
al regions. 

'BEATTIE: 

Mr.  Darrow,  you  say  that  these  new  varieties  are  tho  result  of  crosses  made 
after  a  careful  selection  of  the  parents.    But  what  is  t,h?.  ancestry  of  our  cultivat- 
ed strawberries?    Where  did  the  parent  stock  come  from? 

DAEROW: 

From  two  sources.     One  is  the  wild  American  speciesi,  Fragaria  Virginiana,  or 
meadow  strawberry  of  the.  Eastern  States,  which  grows  from  Hudson  Bay  to  G-eorgia.  The 
other  is  Chiloensis,  tho  beach  strawberry  of  Chili  and  of  our  Pacific  Coast.     It  is 
seldom  found  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

VAN  mm: 

How  did  these  two  species  become  crossed? 


* 
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DAEROTif: 

That's  a  very  interestin?^  story  "back  tc  the  days  of  the  early  ex- 

plorers.    They  rrere  impressed  "by  the  nild.  stra^"berries  they  foiuid  grovring  over 
here  in  the  ^0-7  world.     They  took  plants  hack  home  rzith  them  to  set  out  in  Europe- 
an gardens.     Some  of  these  plants  Trere  from  North  America,   some  from  South  America, 
and  the  t  \70  kinds  crossed.     The  "berries  from  some  of  those  crosses  were  exception- 
ally large  and  fine  flavored  and  the  plants  very  vigorous.     Many  of  these  charac- 
teristics came  from  the  "beach  berry  of  Chili.     The  gardeners  in  Europe  "began  se- 
lecting and  propagating  from  the  hy"brids .     Then  as  colonists  came  to  this  country 
to  make  their  homes  here,  they  "brought  plants  of  these  cultivated  "berries. 

VAII  DEim: 

So  the  New  TJorld  gave  the  strawhorry  to  the  Old  T7orld,  and  the  Old  17orld 
improved  on  it  and  gave  it  "back  to  the  New  TJorld. 

DAHROVT: 

Yes.     That's  the  way  of  it,  but  the  breeders  in  this  country  have  made  a 
great  deal  more  improvement. 

PATTIE: 

To  go  back  to  that  beach  strawberry  for  a  moment.    Are  you  still  using  that 
stock  in  your  breeding  experiments? 

DAHR0I7: 

Yes,  Mr.  TiTaldG,  my  associate  out  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,   is  using  Chiloensis 
in  crosse-  with  our  cultivated  varieties  in  order  to  get  vigorous,  disease-resist- 
ant kinds . 

VAN  mi^]: 

Mr.  Darrow,   I'm  curious  to  know  how  yov.  select  the  names  for  your  new 
strawberries . 

DAISOW: 

T7ell,  sometimes  we  name  them  for  people  who  have  done  outstanding  work  in 
horticulture.     Dorsett,  for  example,  was  named  for  P.  H.  Dorset t,  a  plant  explorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  the  case  of  Faii*f2-X,  we  were  looking  for  an 
historical  name  and  so  we  called  it  Fairfax  in  honor  of  the  county  in  Virginia  where 
Mt .  Vernon,  G-eorge  T7ashin5;ton' s  estate  is  located.     The  Blakeraore  was  nam.ed  for  Mar-- 
cus  Blakemore,  a  man  who  ?.id  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  strawberry  preserving 
industry.  •  ' 

SALISBURY: 

Darrow,  a  few  moments  ago  you  referred  to  Blakem.ore  as  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  varieties  for  the  South.     How  do  you  find  out  whether  your  new  varieties 
will  stand  up  under  commerciLal  conditions? 
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DARROW: 

T7e  give  them  regular  shipping  tt-sts.     T7e  pack  them  in  crates  in  the  usual 
"nay  and  ship  them  bv  express  or  parcel  post  from  here  to  Nerr  York,     Earlier  in  the 
season  we  shipped  from  North  Carolina  up  here  to  TTashington.    Also  we  haul  the  "ber- 
ries long  distances  "by  truck.    And  in  the  la"boratory  we  have  what  we  call  a  jigger 
machine.     It  shakes  up  the  berries  the  way  they're  shaken  by  the  train  or  the 
truck  in  transit. 

SALIS31RY: 

And  when  a  variety  passes  all  these  as  well  as  other  tests,  then  you  turn 
the  stock  over  to  nurserymen  to  propagate  and  sell  to  the  growers? 

DARROW: 

Yes,  anyone  can  get  plants  of  Dorsett,  and  ?airfax,  and  Plakemore  from  a 
number  of  nurserymen  who  specialize  on  strawberry  plants.     T7e  can  give  you  a  list 
of  the  firms  having  plants  of  the  new  varieties  for  sale, 

3EATTIE: 

Mr.  Baukage,  you  look  as  though  youwantcd  to  get  in  on  this  discussion. 
BAUKAGE: 

Not  into  the  discussion.     Into  the  berries.     I  don't  know  anything  about 
their  ancestry.    But  are  these  strawberries  good  to  eat? 

VAHDEIvIAN: 

Are  they I    You  should  have  seen  Mr.  Darrow  and  Uv.  Seattle  eating  them,  sand 
and  all,  out  in  the  field  yesterday. 

3EATTIE: 

Now  look  here,  liiss  V^^  De-ian,    You  did  your  share,  and  how  about  that 
q-oart  of  Dorsetts  you  took  home? 

VAN  DEIviAN: 

I  had  five  of  them  for  my  breakfast. 

BAUKAGE: 

Five?    Do  five  strawberries  make  a  breakfac5t? 
VAN  DELiAIT: 

Yes  sir,  five  strawberries  make  a  breakfast  when  20  make  a  quart.  There 
were  exactly  20  Dorsetts  in  that  quart. 

BAUKAGE: 

And  I  suppose  there  were  five  bites  to  the  berry. 
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DAHROW: 

Here,  B5.vka.ge,  you  and  Salisljury  Tzere ' nt  out  in  the  ii-3ld.     Sample  them  and 
tell  us  what  you  think.     These  dark  red  are  Fairfax.    'C7hen  they  grow  very  large, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  "become  wedt^e  sha,ped. 

VAN  DELIM: 

The  shape  of  a  knitting  hag,  a  friend  of  mine  said  when  she  looked  at  them. 
3AUKAGE: 

Fairfax  are  all  right,  "but  I  like  the  flavor  of  these  L'^rsetts. 
3EATTIE: 

I  want  you  all  to  try  some  of  these  Blakemore  preserves.     Here,  take  a 
cracker  and  put  one  of  these  nice  whole  preserved  "berries  on  it. 

YM  DEI.IAN: 

Mrs,  Seattle's  sun  preserves? 

3EATTIE: 

Yes,  she  made  these  this  week  from,  herries  :'.:r.  Darrow  "brought  her  to  try 
out.     She  finds  that  Blakcmore  makes  the  finest  sun  preserves. 

SALIS3imY: 

Nectar  and  amhrosia..     Olympian  food.     The  laurel  wreath  for  Mrs.  Seat-tie 
and  the  31akemore.    What  a  partnership'. 

Miss  Van  Deman  can't  you  tell  the  world  right  hero  and  now  how  to  make 
strawherry  sun  preserves  like  those? 

VAN  DE1,IA^^: 

Yes,  certainly.    Nothing  difficult  ahout  m:iking  straw'berry  sun  preserves 
provided  you  can  catch  the  straw'berrics  and  the  s''inshino.    Eirst  you  loick  over  your 
herries,  sort  out  the  largest  and  finest  from  the  smaller  ones.     Then  crush  the 
smaller  ones  and  cook  them  for  a,hout  five  minutes  to  draw  out  the  Juice.  Strain 
off  this  juice  and  hoil  up  with  the  sugar  to  ma}ze  a  rich  sirup  to  pour  over  the 
Dig  select  herries. 

SALIS3U11Y: 

How  much  sugar? 

VAN  DEIvIAN: 

I  was  coming  to  that.     If  the  herries  are  very  sweet,  3/4  pound  of  sugar  to 
1  pound  of  the  large  selected  herries  will  he  enough.     If  the  herries  are  quite 
tart,  make  it  pound  for  pound,   sugar  and  select  herries.     Of  the  strawberry  juice 
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to  use  in  the  sirup,  it  takes  a  foui'th  to  a  half  a  cup  of  the  juice  to  each  pound 
or  3/4  po-and  of  sugar,  r/hichever  proportion  you  are  usin;';'. 

SALISBURY: 

TTell,   I  understand  about  the  sirup  and  I  understa.nd  ahout  the  "big  berries. 
HoT7  hovr  do  you  get  the  two  together  and  produce  sun  preserves? 

Easy  enough.     When  the  sirup  boils  up  i-i.ch  and  thick,  drop  in  the  big  se- 
lect berries  and  let  them  simmer  for  about  3  minutes.     Then  lift  out  the  berries 
and  distribute  them  around  on  lolatters.     Keep  the  sirup  boiling  for  ten  minutes 
longer,  skim  off  the  bubbles  and  scum,  and  pour  this  clear,  rich  red  sirup  over 
the  berries  on  the  platters.     Cover  the  j)lattcrs  with  window  glass  to  keep  off 
flics  and  dust  and  put  the  preserves  in  the  hottest  clearest  sunshine  you  can 
find  for  2  or  3  da^.-^s.    After  each  day's  s'unning,   turn  the  berries  over,  and  take 
the  platters  in  each  night.    TTlien  the-  juice  turns  to  jelly,  put  the  preserves 
right  into  hot  sterilized  jars.    Don't  reheat  the  berries.     Just  seal  them  up 
airtight  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

SALISBURY: 

(Ad  lib  closing  remarks) 
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A  ra.dio  interview  "betv/een  M,  S,  Eisenliower,  Lirecfor  o?  fn%?nfe,Vi5nJ?)  and  |s. 
H.  MGCrory,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  ^UnVth^[J]^3gi^t|i^4  oJ^ 
Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  T^legd§ygg^J^e^^l^J^^^ I^j35^^^ 
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SALISBURY: 


I*m  glad  to  present  to  you  again  today,  M,  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of 
Information,  to  tell  you  more. about  some  of  the  newer  developments  in  the  research 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agricfult"are.    All  right,   Milton — 


SISEmOY/ER: 

Thanks,  Morse —  and  hello,  everyone. 


In  these  Tu.esday  broadcasts,  you  have  heard  from  the  plant  and  animal 
breeders,  the  chemists,  foresters,  and  soils  m.en,     I  thought  today  you  might  like 
to  hear  about  some  of  the  new  knowledge  revealed  by  re  sear en  on  farm  machinery 
and  equipment. 

As  you  know,  the  agricultural  engineers  in  the  Department,  in  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  in  commercial  plants,  are  constantly  devising. new  farm 
machinery. 

These  modern  inventors  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a.  long  line  of  Americans 
whose  ingenuity  has  lightened  the  labor  of  farmers.     The  record  goes  back  into 
colonial  times  when  pioneer  inventors  were  at  work  improving  the  plow,  and  devising 
the  grain  cradle.     It  comes  dov/n  through  a  rapidly  lengthening  list  of  men  who, 
mechnjiically,  have  helped  multiply  the  working  power  of  the  farm  family.  Today's 
engineers  are  the  heirs  and  successors  of  those  who  gave  us  the  steel  moldboard 
plow,  the  grain  reapier,  the  corn  binder,   the  tractor,   the  combine,  and  all  the  host 
of  other  devices  that  have  enabled  the  American  farmer  to  produce  more  efficiently 
and  at  lower  unit  costs. 

Now,  one  important  group  of  engineers  vforking  at  farm  machinery  problems 
is  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  the  Federal  De;0artment 
of  Agriculture,     Their  leader,  Mr.  S.  H.  McCrory,  is  here  with  me  today,  and  he's 
going  to  give  us  a  report  on  their  recent  findings.    Mr.  McCrory, 

McCHORYi 


Thank  you,  Mr,  Eisenhower,  —  and  good  a.fternoon,  everyone  — 


EISENHOY-rER:  ■  •  . 

Mr.  McCrory,  you  said  the  other  day  that  you  would  tell  us  in  particular 
about  a  new  planter  recently  developed  by  the  agricultural  engineers, 

McCRORY: 

Yes,    We  ca.ll  it  a.  variable  depth  planter, •■ 


(over) 
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EISSl^IHOl'TEH: 

ThG-t^s  the  planter  that  puts  the  sead  at  diffGront  depths  in  the  row, 
McCRORY:     "  '  ' 

That's  right  .,.  Suppose  I  tell  you  ahout  the  planter  —  and  then  ahoat  a 
new  self-aligning  disc  jointer  for  "plows.     I  also  might  say  a  word  ahout  a  new^ 
inexpensive  seed  scarifier  for  the  small  farmer. 

EISMHO^TER:  .  ... 

We'd  like  to  hear  ahout  all  three  developments. 
McCRORY: 


Shall  we  "begin  with  the  planter? 
EISENHC:57ER: 

All  right  .   ...  I  "believe  you  told  me  th"t  you've  tried  this  new  planter 
mainly  on  cotton. 

McCRORY: 

Yes.     T7"e  developed  it  primarily  for  cotton,  "but  v^e  think  it  also  may  work 
with  other  crops. 

■SISEl^IHO'/ER: 

You  expect  t^iis  new  planter  to  "be  of  practical  value  to  the  cotton  foxmer 
"by  cutting  do^Tn  some  of  his  present  losses  -  losses  due  to  poor  'germination  of 
'seed  when  weather  conditions  a.re  unfavorable, 

McCRORY:  •  '  . 

Yes,  the  new  plmter  does  tend  to  insure  a  uniform  stand  of  cotton,  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions. 

EISENHOWER:  ■  ■ 

And  so  saves  the  'cotton  farmer  the  time  and  expense  of  replanting. 
McCRORY:  "  ■ 

ExD.ctly«  '  ■ 

Every  year,   seme  growers  have  to  replant  cotton  two,  three  or  four  times 
"because  they  guess  v/rong  on  how  deep  to  put  t"ne  seed.     Tha.t '  s  not  their  fault;  it's 
because  they  canH  foresee  the  wea.thor.    Under  some  weather  conditions  shallow 
planted  see'd  will  germinate  nicely;  "but  deep  plajited  se^-d  will  not  germinate  at  all 
or  will  come  up  to  a.  spotty  stand. 

Now,  under  other  weather  conditions,   shallow  planted  seed  won't  do  so  well, 
"but  deep  plaJited  seed  will  do  \-/ell  enough.     If  a  man  makes  a  "bad  gues's  on  the  weath: 


ho  has  to  go  to  oxtr.?,  \iork  a:id  expense,     J.  '7.  Randolph,  tho  man  in  charge,  of  our 
cotton  production  machinery  investigations  at  Auhurn,  Alabama,,  "ondered  if  there 
"".Tasn't  some  ur.-y  to  avoid  this.    He  thought  perhaps  there  nas  -  if  you  could  rndke 
a  machine  that  uould  plan.t  seed  a.t  different  depths  right  along  together  in  the 
same  rou, 

3ISEM0VJER: 

In  other  uords,  pl-'^-y  safe.    At  least  part  of  the  seed  uould  "be  likely  to 
come  up  no  ma-tter  uhat  kind  of  vjer^thoT  you  had, 

McCHORTi 

That's  the  idea*  •  ■:  . 

EISMHO'TER: 

"iTell,  I  tolce  it  Randolph  solved  the  problem,  since  you  nov;  have  a.  voxia-hle 
depth  planter. 

McCRORY: 

Yes,  that's  evidence  that  he  solved  the  problem,  a,ll  right.    He  did 'develop 
the  planter.    And  in  field  trials,  it  turned  out  tha.t  cotton  seed  drilled  a.t 
varia.ble  depths  provided  a  good  atand  vdth  one  planting,  no  matter  vrhat  the 
'77eather  conditions  —  of  course,   short  of  actual  drought,  or  flood. 

EISENHOiTSR: 

ITill  you  tell  us  how  the  vaxiable  depth  planter  vzorks? 
McCSORY: 

I'll  try.    But  it's  pretty  hard  to  explain  a  piece  of  machinery  when  you 
don't  ha7/e  the  machine  before  your  eyes.     The  essential  difference  between  Randolph' 
pla.nter  and  the  ordinary  cotton  planter  is  this:     Tlie  planting  shoe  of  Rnnd.olph's 
Qiachine  bobs  up  and  down  as  the  wheel  turns.     Consequently,  it  drills  the  seed 
from  1/4  to  about  2  inches  deep,  in  a  series  of  waves,    ,The  waves  are  about  18  inchc 
long, 

SISSlvIHOVSR: 

Bat,  under  that  plan,  I  should  think  you  would  have  to.  plant  a  good-  deal 
more  th.pn  the  usual  amount  of  seed. 

McCRORY: 

No.    Just  the  same  amount. 

As  you  know,  a  cotton  grower  alwa.ys  plonts  considerably  more  seed  than  he 
expects  to  come  up  and  grow, 

SISEMOV-^:      '       .  . 

Have  farmers  tried  out  the  new  planter? 
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McCHOHY: 

Yes.    Hojidolph  Icnt/nis  oxperimGnto.l  _mnchincs  to  sovoral  grov/ers  o.roimcl 
Auburn  •  .  ■        . ,    .  •  ■ 

SISSIHOT/ER:  '       .  ,. 

'iThat  did  thoy  think  of  it? 
McCHOHY:  "  - 

They  irero  enthusiastic, 
EISENHOV/ER: 

Ho.vs  you  tried  the  plonter  anywhere  except  around  Aupurn? 
McCHORY: 

Oh,  yes.     In  each  of  the  past  three  years  \7e*ve  tried  it  out  in  eleven 
different  localities  under  a  v/ide  r<-^n.ge  of  conditions.     That  mnj^cs  33  tests.  In 
29  of  the  tests  one  planting  vlth  the  nev7  machine  gave  a  good  stand  of  cotton. 
In  four  of  the  tests  it  was  necessary  to  replant. 

SISEiraOWER:  ,  .  • 

That  certainly  sounds  like  a  good  record.     I  should  thir^k  the  new  plrjiter. 
would  enable  farmers  to  cut  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

McCEOHY:  : 

T7e  think  it  will.     That's  v/hy  we  tackled  the  Drohlem.    As  .a  matter  of  fact, 
that's  one  of  the  main  objects  of  research  on  m-ichinery  used  in  crop  production  - 
to  help  growers  cut  their  costs. 

EISENHOWER:    .  r  ^  : 

That's  ca  point  we've  emphasized  in  these  research  reports  -  but  getting  back 
to  the  v.-^xiable  depth  cotton  planter  -  you  say  you  thinlc  it  olso  might  work 
successfully  with  other  crops. 

McCRORY: 

Possibly  so,    A  man  near  York,  Pennsylvania,  has  tried  this  planter  on 
cantaloupes.    Apparently,  he  got  good  results.     But,  of  course,  v^e  con't  saj^  very 
much  about  possible  results  with  other  crops  until  after  we  m^ke  some  experiments. 

SISSmOWER:  ..  • 

I  understond  you  obtained  a  public- service  patent  on  the  planter. 
McCRORY:  .        .     .  ^ 

« 

YeSf    A  public  employee  5.eveloped  this  pl-'^nter  with  public  money,     So,  we 
have  taken  out  a  public- service  patent  to  mal^:e  the  benefits  available  to  the  general 
public. 


EISEMOVJIH: 


That  is^  anyoody  can  manufacture  the  variaole  depth  planter,  without  paying 
royalties. 


McCHOHY: 

Exactly. 
EISEiraOTTER: 


I7ell,   so  much  for  the  planter.    Hext,   let's  hear  a  little  hit  ahout  tni  s  . 
ne\7  plovr  attachment  the  Department  engineers  developed. 

McCilOHY: 

Well,  as  I  said,  this  new  plow  attachment  is  wnat  we  call  a  self-aligning, 
or  self-aiigling,  disc  jointer,  .  .  " 

EISENHOvTSR: 


.Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  think  this  new  plow  attachment  may  "be  useful  to 
farmers  generally.     But  you  actually  developed  it  to  use  in  fighting  the  corn  "borer 

McCHOHY: 

That's  true. 


EISENHOiTSR: 

Well,  as  I  get  it,  a  plot?  equipped  with  this  new  attachment  turns  under  the 
cornstalks  and  other  trash  more  completely  and  with  loss'  trouhle  than  other  plows. 


McCHORY: 

II  has  in  the  tests  we  have  made  up  to  nov;.     You  con  easily  see  the  value  of 
such  an  attachment  in  fighting  the  corn  "borer,    ^..s  you  know,  the  "borer  spends  the 
winter  in  corn  stalks  and  other  trash  in  the  corn  field.     To  control  the  "borer, 
the  farmer  must  plow  under  all  stalks  ?jid  trash  "before  the  borers  come  out  in  the 
spring, 

EISE1TH0I7EH: 


In  other  words,  he  must  hury  all  trash  so  that  if  eirj  horers  come  to  the 
surface  again,  they  can  find  no  trash  to  hide  in, 

McCHOHY: 

ITow,  our  problem  v/as  to  develop  machinery  to  turn  ujider  the  stalks  and  trash 
without  leaving  pieces  sticking  out  of  the  ground,  or  lying  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Suppose  5/-0U  are  plowing  with  just  an  ordinary  plow  without  any'  special 
attachments.     You  come  to  a'  corn  stalk  13'ing  right  across  the  row  ph.ead  of  the  plow 

EISE1TH0'.7SR: 


I  think  I  get  what  you  .are  driving  at.     Instead  of  turning  under  the  stalks, 
the  pi 0^7  is  apt  to  flip  them  over  on  top  of  the  plowed  ground. 
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At  ler.st,  thrut's  the  tendency, 
EISEMOITjH: 

Bat  v/hat  ntout  the  ordi nrry  jointer  on.d  rolling  coulter?     I  thought  they 
nere  supposed  to  cut  dorm  through  the  trp.sh  and  topsoil  along  the  furrovx  border  so 
that  the  plov/  nould  mcJke  a  clean  cut?    Donit  they  alio^^  the  plovr  to  turn  -onder 
completely  anything  lying  on  top  of  the  ground  along  the  furrou? 

i.lcCKORi:  .  ■ 

Yes.     But  keep  in  mind  hovr  the  ordinary  jointer  ond  rolling  coulter  nork* 
The  coulter,  and  jointer,   and  ploT?  share  run  along,  one  right  "behind  the  other,  m 
a  straight  line*     The  rolling  coulter,  nith  the  knife-like  edge,  comes  first;  it 
cuts  doun  through  rnj  stalks  or  trash  straddling  the  rc^";  it  marks  off  the  furron 
slice  just  as  you  cut  a  piece  of  paper  V7ithaknife  -jherc  you  uant  to  tear  it# 

SI  SMHO'.SH:' 

Then,  the  jointer  -  the  thing  wiiich  looks  like  a  tiny  plovr  share  -  folloT/s 
right  "behind  that  rolling  coulter.     The  jointer  bevels  off  t"no  edge  of  the  cut  just 
made  in  the  soil  by  that  knife-like  disc.     So  then  everything  is  marked  off  for 
the  furrou  slice, 

McCRORY: 

Yes.    Everytliing  is  set  for  the  plo-i,7  share  coming  along  behind  to  turn  over 

a  clean- cut  furrcu,  without  leaving  any  jo,ggod  edges,  or  amy.  stalks  or  trash 
sticking  out  of  the  ground. 

EISEmO^: 

But,  even  so,  farmers  don't,  seem  to  like  that  parti  cl.ar  arr-angement.     l7nat '  s 

the  tr.zuble? 

McCROnY: 

T/cll,  stocks,  and  other  trash,   catch  between  the  rolling  coulter  and 
jointer,    Rather  than  stop  every  little  bit  to  cleajn  out  the  trash,  farm.ers  simply 
take  off  the  jointer, 

EISEMHO'-TSu:  ..  - 

TJell,  on  this  ne^-^  self-aligning,  or  self-ongling,  disc  jointer,  you  got  rid 
of  that  trouble, 

McCHORY:- 

"e  did.     Instead  of  these  two  attachments  -  t'iie  rolling  coulter  and  the 
little  plow-like  affra-r  -  we  sim.ply  have  one  attachjnont,     ^e  have  only  one  disc,  or 
jointer,   shaped  like  a  dish. 


EISEiraoV-'EFi:  ■  , 

ITellj  vdth  tlio  dish-shaped  surface-,  I  suppose  the  disc  not  only  cuts  do\7n 
througi  the  trash  ond  top  soil,  but  also  bevels  off  the  edge  of  the  furro'j  o.s  it 
runs  along  through  the  ground. 

McCROHY: 

Yes,   it  does. 

EISENHOkTER: 

And  nith  just  tho^  one  attachment,   instead  of  two,  you  eliminate  the  chance 
for  trash  to  jrjn  the  plow. 

McCHOrLY:  ' 

At  least,  \7e  reduce  the  chance,, 
EISENHOuER:  ' 

You  say  the  disc  jointer  is  s^i-lf-o-ligning.    Just  how  does  it  work? 
McCI^ORY: 

V/ell,  the  secret  lies  in  the  way  the  jointer  is  set,  or  suspended.     If  the 
jointer  runs  against  a  rock,   and  tends  to  push  over  to  one  side,  that  push 
immediately  sets  up  a  pull  to  bring  the  jointer  back  in  line  again. 

EISElTHOiffiH: 

'  That  sounds  a  little  complicated.     But  I  think  I  get  what  you  mean. 

McCaOHY:  . 

This  new  disc  jointer  also  works  on  the  knee-action  principle.     If  it  runs 
over  a  root  or  ipock,  the  jointer  will  give  some,  but  it  immediately  settles  back 
again  as  soon  as  it  hits  soft  dirt. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  that  0UiS:ht  to  be  a  satisfactory  attadiraent. 
McCROHY: 

And  it  has  still  one  more  advantage.     The  self-aligning ,  or  self-wangling, 
disc  jointer  cuts  dov/n  by  about  15  percent  the  draft  or  the  load  on  the  horses  or 
the  'tractor.     Thus  it  cuts  power  costs. 

EI  SENHOV/ER:    ^  ■  .  !       ■  .  . 

I  suppose  you  have  taken  out  a  public- service  patent. 
McCROHY: 

It  has  not  been  issued.     But  we  have  applied  for  one. 
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SISSimoWEH: 

ITell,  '/ou've  told  us  aoout  the  nov; ■  planter  and  the  new  plow  attachment, 
I  think  we  still  have  time  for  a  word  ahout  the  seed  scarifier. 

McCRORYJ 

All  right,     I'll  "be  "brief.    As  you  know,  farmers  are  planting  more' and 
more  land  tologimes. 

SISEMOWETt: 

Especially  sweet  clover  and  those -newer  legumes,   such  as ■ crotolaria  and 
lespedeza. 

McCROHY: 

Yes.     And,  of  course,   some  legumes,-  especially  the  newer  legumes  you 
mentioned,  have  a  large  percentage  of  hard  seed.     The  coats  of  the  hard  seed  are 
fairly  water-tight.    Very  often,   the  seed  lies  in  the  ground  two  or  three  years 
"before  it  sprouts, 

SISENHOITEH: 

,1  s"appose  the  hard  seed  is  Nature's  s.afcgaard  agcainst  drought  years,  when 
she  produces  no  seed.     The  seed  from  the  previous  crop  may  come  up  in  the  year 
following  the  drought,  or  oven  several  years  later, 

McCHOri: 

But,  of  course,  Nature's  safegua^rd  works  a  hardship  on  the  farmer.  Some- 
times, as  much  as  80  or  90  percent  of  those  hard-seeded  legumes  fail  to  sprout, 

EISENHOWER: 

Not  if  you  scajrify  the  seed. 

McCHOrYi: 

"iTell,  if  you  scra.tch  or  scar  the  surface  of  the   seed — 
EISENHOT/EH:  '  ■ 

In  other  words,  scarify  it, 
McCHOPjT: 

Yes,     If  you  scarify  the  seed,  moisture  soaks  in  much  more  readily;  the  seec. 
sprouts  much  sooner.    And,  of  course,  we  already  have  developed  equipment  and 
methods  for  scarifi caption.     But  most  of  that  equipment  wa„s  too  expensive  for  the 
mail  operating  a  sma.ll  or  medium-sized  place.    He  needed  simpler,  cheaper  equi23nient, 

EISElfHOw^u! 

So,  you  have  developed  it,  "  ' 


McCHORY: 

Yes,  v^G  dcvolopGd  a  small  "barrel  scarifier  for  the  use  of  the  small  farm.er. 
SISENHOyEH: 

As  I  recall,  you  simply  mounted  a  15-gallon  "barrel,  or  keg,  on  a  v/oodon 
frame  so  the  "barrel  would  turn  like  a  concrete  mixer, 

McCROHYl 

And,  ne  fastened  a  shaft  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  so  you  can  hook  it  up  to 
a  motor  of  some  kind. 

SISEMOiTSH: 

The,  you  put  gravel  end  seed  in  the  "bnrrel.    As  you  turn  the  hr'r'rel,  the 
gravel  and  seed  ru'b  together;  the  gravel  scratches  the  surface  of  the  seed.  ■ 

McCROHY: 

That  *  s  right.    But,   of  course,  you  must  put  in  the  right  proportion  of  seed 
<?nd  gravel,   and  you  must  turn  the  hajTrel  at  the  proper  speed.     Otherwise,  you  may 
damage  the  seed  so  it  von't  gron, 

EISENHO^TKl: 

V/ell,  Mr.  McCrory,  I  knon  our  listeners  are  glad  to  hear  a'bout  the  neu 
variable  depth  plajiter  -  c?jid  self-aligning  disc  jointer  for  plovzs —  ond.  the  sim.ple, 
inexpensive  seed  scarifier,  recently  developed  "by  the  Departm.ent  engineers.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

To  you  listeners  who  are  interested  in  farm  machinery,  I  think  I  should 
point  out  that  the  varia'ble  depth  plajiter  end  the  self-aligning  disc  jointer  are 
not  as  3^et  "being  produced  com erci ally.     The  seed  scarifier,  of  course,  can  "be 
made  at  home.     If  pny  of  you  UDiit  additional  information  a"b'OUt  this  new  equipment, 
I  suggest  you  -grite  to  tho  Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  TTashington,  D.  C. 

And  novi,  'ontil  this  saiaO  time  n^xt  Tuesday,  good'bye. 
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IIvgROVIlTQ  AIvIERICAN  COTTON 


A  radio  interviev;  "betv/een 


^^^^ 

.  Eisenhower,  Director  ox  Information, 


and  H.  W.  Barre,  in  charge  of  Cotton  Division,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
"broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  national  Farm  and-S'^' 
Hour,  Tuesday,  June  18,  1935 »  "by  51  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 


5^  sjc      3^C  5^6 


SALISBUHY:  ... 

^.Vell...  Tuesday  again  "brings  to  the  microphone  Mr.  M,  S,  Eisenhower, 
Director  of  Information  for  the  Departm.ent,  to  unfold  for  you  another  story 
of  how  agricultural  scientists  are  tackling  and  v/orking  toward  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  important  agricultural  pro"blems  of  the  day.    Mr.  Eisenhov/er — 

EISENHOV/ER: 


Tha,nks,  Morse,  -  and  hello,  everyone. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  H,  W,  Barre,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  cotton 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  came  here  to  the  studio  with  me  and  we 
talked  with  you  a"bout  the  Department's  coordinated  research  program  on  cotton. 
At  that  time,  I  told  you  we  would  pick  up  the  story  again  in  a  later  broad- 
cast to  sketch  research  developments  on  specific  pro"blemL  of  the  cotton 
industry,     'That's  what  I  want  to  do  today  —  I  want  to  tell  you  why  the 
research  and  extension  people  in  the  Department  and  in  the  State  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  urge  cotton  farmers  to  grow  high  quality  cotton  in  one 
variety  comjnuni ties. 

Let' s  "begin  "by  going  "back  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  American  cotton 
industry  to  establish  itself  in  the  world  textile  f  i'ber  markets. 

As  you  know,  cotton  isn't  a  native  of  this  country;  it  originated  in 
such  tropical  sections  a.s  the  V'cst  Indies,  South  Americp.,   tropical  Africa, 
and  South  Asia.     But,  from  the v ery  earliest  colonial  days,   the  settlers 
experimented  with  cotton  in  the  colonies.     In  I'JSh,'  a  man  in  one  of  the 
southern  States  sent  eight  "bags  of  cotton  to  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  The 
customs  officers  at  Liverpool  seized  the  cotton;  they  claimed  it  could  not 
have  been  grown  in  the  United  States.     Even  after  the  customs  officers  finally 
released  the  cotton,  it  lay  for  many  months  unsold.     The  British  spinners 
doubted  that  AmeriQtfin  cotton  was  of  sufficiently  nigh  quality  for  textile 
purposes. 


Shortly  after  that  time,  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  began 
to  grow  like  a  mushroom.     Today,  cotton  is  this  country's  most  important 
commercial  crop,    We  produce  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  grov/n  in  tlie  world. 
But,  back  of  the  phenomenal  rise  of  King  Cotton  lies  a  dramatic  struggle  to 
produce  cotton  of  superior  quality. 

So,   today,  I  have  asked  Mr,  Barre  to  comie  to  the  microphone  again  and 
tell  you  a  little  about  the  work  of  the  plant  scientists  to  m.aintain  the 
reputation  of  the  American  cotton  industry  for  a  high  qn.lity  product, 
Mr.  Barre — 


i 

I 
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BARHE:  .     .  " 

Thank  you,  kr,  Eisenhower  —  and  good  af  tefnoon, 'Earm  and  Home  Hoiir 
friends. 

Mr.  Barre,  as  I  iiT.derstand  it,  some  sections  of  the  country  have 
produced  high  OYiality  cot  ton  from .  the  very  earliest  days.     The  early  American 
farir.ors  de'/alnpea  Gcme  very  high  q'.iality  varieties,  didn't  they?' 

BARRE;  ' 

Yas..  some  of  those  early  growers  had  the  knack  of  seeing  the  good 
pointc  in  ^.otton,  and  of  selecting  and  reproducing  strains  that  produced 
those  c"  OS '.red  qualities. 

EI  SE!^HOV/EH: 

I  suppose  the  famous  Sea  Island  cotton  is  one  of  the  "best  examples 
of  the  early  superior  varieties. 

BARRE:  •        ■  • 

Yes,     The  growers  on  the  islands  off  the  southeas oern  coast  of  the 
United  States  carefully  selected  and  planted  seed  from  the  "better  cotton  in 
their  fields;  for  miore  than  a  hiandred  years  they  continued  to  Dreed  the  cotton 
for  special  purposes  and  jealously  guarded  their  seed  stocks  against  mixtures 
from  outside, 

EISENHOWER: 

And,  from  that  careful  selection,   those  growers  produced  a  cotton  v/ith 
a  long,  fine,   silky  fiber, 

BARRE: 

Yes,     Those  growers  produced  long  fiber  cotton  for  sewing  thread  and  the 
very  finest  grade  of  cotton  cloth,    Many  of  those  planters  had  regular 
customers  in  England  and  America  who  bought  their  cotton  year  after  year. 
At  the  same  time,  grov/ers  in  the  hississippi  Valley,  and  other  parts  of  the 
South,  also  developed  high  grade  Upland  strains,  which  manufacturers  used  for 
special  purposes, 

EISEITHO';^EH: 

And,  just  like  the  Sea  Island  cotton*,   each  of  the  improved  varieties 
?/as  characteristic  of  a  particular  section  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
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BARRE: 

That's  true.  '  And  the  cotton  industry  knew  cotton  variety  Or  quality  by 
regional  names.    For  example,  in  the  "bends  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  old 
river  "boats  picked  up  the  rather  long  cotton,  known  for  a  long  time  as  ""benders." 
Along  the  rivers  pouring  into  the  i/iississippi,  they  found  extra  long,  silky 
cotton,  "but  not  quite  up  to  the  "bender  type.    They  called  the  cotton  from 
those  localities,  "rivers." 

EISMHOV/ER: 

Very  appropriate.     I  suppose  those  so-called  "creek"  varieties  came  from 
the  still  smaller  streams,  or  creeks. 

BARRE: 

They  did.  Now,  the  origin  of  those  regional  names  to  descri'be  cotton 
quality  has  a  deep  significance. 

You  see,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  i\merican  cotton  industry  in 
the  past  century  hinges  to  a  considerahle  extent  on  two  main  pounts, 

EISEiJ'fiOV/ER: 

'■/ell,  to  begin  with,  by  a  long  period  of  selection,  cotton  growers 
developed  superior  lines  of  cotton. 

BARRE: 

That's  right.    But  second  —  and  alv/ays  keep  this  point  in  mind  —  they 
restricted  these  improved  varieties  to  particular  sections. 

EISEITH017ER: 

That  is,  they  kept  their  improved  lines  pure,  or  free  from  mixtures. 

IMRE: 

Exactly. 

EI  SENHOWER: 

'"ell,  the  cash  cotton  industry  developed  superior  cotton.    But  along 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  century,  the  cotton  industry  hit  some  snags; 
cotton  Quality  declined.    Possibly  a  brief  review  of  what  happened  may  throw 
somie  light  on  some  of  our  quality  problems  even  today. 
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11,  in  the  first  place,  iDeginning  v;ith  the  late  '60's,  there  was  a 
increase  in  the  nnin"taer  of  small  independent  farms.    Yov.  see,  imder  the 
^antation  system,   each  plantation  usually  grew  just  one  variety  of  cotton; 
asually  had  its  own  gin.    But,  vrith  the  increased  numher  of  small,  indep^endent 
farms,  the  pulDlic  gin  sprang  up  to  serve  the  small  farmer  who  did  not  have  enough 
cotton  to  justify  "buying  giniiing  equipment, 

EISSUHOTEH: 

Then,  the  mixing  of  varieties  started, 

BMRE: 

Yes.     Of  course,  you  know  what  happens  to  cotton  at  the  public  gih. 
EI  SEITHOVfZH: 

"'ell,   I'm  not  from  the  cotton  country.     But,  as  I  understand  it,  part  of 
the  cottonseed  from  one  wagon  load  of  cotton  remains  in  the  gin  and  becomes 
mixed  with  the  seed  in  the  next  lot, 

BARRE: 

That's  right.    Erom  actual  observations,  cotton  specialists  have  found 
that  a.s  m.uch  as  6o  pounds  of  seed  may  remain  in  the  seed  roll  from  one  load  to 
the  next. 

EISEKOTER:  . 

So,   even  though  a  m.an  has  a  pure  strain  of  cotton,  the  see^/nay  be  mixed 
up  with  the  seed  of  another  man's  cotton  at  the  public  gin. 

BARHE: 

Exactly. 

Then,  along  with  the  development  of  the  public  gin,  went  the  extension 
of  the  railroads.     Tlie  railroads  broke  down  the  barriers  of  distance  between 
the  cotton  regions.     'They  paved  the  way  for  wholesale  mixing  of  the  various  ' 
regional  varieties.    As  transportation  developed,  the  seed  trade  developed. 
Seedsmen  distributed  a,  wide  variety  of  seed  from  here,   there,  and  everywhere. 
A  great  many  folks  began  to  get  the  idea  that  the  farther  avvay  from,  home  they 
got  their  seed,  and  the  higher  price  they  paid,   the  better.     To  satisfy  the 
demand  for  new,  novel  varieties,  some  unscrupulous  seedsmen  even  v/ent  so  far 
as  to  sell  old,  established  varieties  under  new  fancy  nam.es.    Varieties  were 
getting  pretty  badly  mixed  up, 

EISEimOT/EH: 

Theg.,  of  course,  to  top  off  those  problems,  the  boll\/eevil  hit  the  Cotton 

Belt. 
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BARRE: 

Yes,  the  weevil  "began  its  march  up  from  the  Southwest  corner  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  along  about  19C0-, 

EISSIHOUER: 

And,  of  course,   the  weevil  Just  about  finished  upsetting  the  work  of 
those  early,  far-sighted  farmers  and  breeders.    Farmers  had  to  throw  away 
their  famous  high- quality,  late-maturing  varieties.     In  their  stead,  they 
began  to  plant  the  early- short- stapled  varieties. 

BAIQE: 

That's  v/hat  happened.     Grov/ers  picked  up  seed  of  the  newer  early-maturing 
varieties  at  commercial  gins,  oil  mills,  or  wherever  they  could  get  it. 
In  addition,  to  meet  the  boll  weevil  situation,  breeders  of  that  period 
seemed  to  have  selected  cotton  on  the  basis  of  earliness  and  yield  with  little 
regard  for  quality. 

EISEI'JHO^.TSR: 

So,  after  a  period  when  it  head  reached  a  high  level  of  efficiency,  the 
cotton  industry  faced  an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions;  it  was  forced  to 
start  all  over  again  almost  from  scratch. 

BARRE: 

That's  right  to  a  certain  extent.     But  in  South  Carolina,  Webber  and 
Coker  had  begun  to  breed  Upland  cottons  with  longer  staple  and  better  quality. 
In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,   the  State 
agricultural  experim.ent  stations,  and  the  private  breeders  began  to  rebuild 
from  the  wreckage.    They  began  to  develop  varieties  successful  under  boll 
weevil  conditions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  varieties  with  long  fiber  and  other 
desirable  qualities, 

EISE!TH0'.7ER: 

And  the  breeders  have  made  remarkable  progress, 

BARRE: 

Yes,   they  have  developed  a  large  number  of  improved  varieties  such  as  the 
high-quality,  long-fiber  Pima  cotton  for  the  Southwest,  Acala  and  other  big 
boll  cottons  for  large  areas  west  of  the  iviississippi ,  and  such  long  staple 
cottons  as  Express,  Delfos,  Stoneville,  and  D,  &  P.  L,  for  the  boll  weevil 
comitry  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,     Theqi.of  course,  for  the  Southeast  and 
other  States  where  wilt  attacks  cotton,  the  breeders  have  developed  varieties 
to  withstand  wilt  and  improved  high-yielding  strains  of  better  quality  such  as 
Cleveland,  Mexican  Big  Boll,  and  Earm.  Relief. 
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EISEFH0T3R:  :. . 

But,  even  after  the  "breeders  developed  them,   those  new,  iniproved'  • 
varieties  didn't  seer,  to  take  hold  very  successf-olly .    V/hat  Tzas  the  reason? 

BARBS: 

■'"ell,  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  marketing  system.    You  see,  with 
varieties  scattered  and  mixed  in  a  hopeleas  fashion,   the  single  individual  in 
a  community  who  produced  the  high  qtiality  cotton  didn't  get  any  "better  price 
than  his  neighbor  who  produced  ]ooor  cotton.     So,  farmers  didn' t"have  naich 
incentive  to  specidize  in  iirproved  varieties."   In  the  second  place,  even 
after  the  breeders  distributed  improved  seed  stock,   the  improved  stock  got 
mdxed  up  pretty  quicirly  with  the  inferior  stock.     Of  course,   some  of  the  early, 
far-sighted  growers  took,  st,eps  to  keep  their  varieties  pure.     I'll  say  more 
about  that  in  a  m.om.ent,  .         -  -  ■  -.  .  ; 

"^.'ell,  of  course,  in  recent  years,  the  situation  has  been  changing. 
The  cotton  textile  mills  are  demanding  better  cotton  with  special,  definite 
qualities. 

Quite  true.    This  new  demand  for  quelity  is  influencing  breeders  as  well 
as  growers.    Until  the  spinners  began  to  get  more  particular  about  quality, 
and  until  we  learned  m^ore  about  how  to  mieasui'e  and  develop  quality,  we  aim.ed 
m.ainly  for  high  yields.     At  one  time,  we  produced  a  great  deal  of  three-quarter- 
inch  cotton.     At  present,  we  hava  raised- our  standards  until  the  American  m.arket 
will  accept  nothing  shorter  than  seven-eights  of  an  inch.     Our  breeders  are  now 
aiming  for  cotton  with  a  fiber  one  inch  lon,;i;,   or  longer. 

EISMHOWEH: 

I  take  it  that  long  fiber  isn't  tlie  only  requiremxent The  spinners  are 
demanding  cotton  with  a  unif onn-lengtn  fiber,  and  also  a  strong  fiber,  and  so  on. 

SARHE: 

Yes,  as  v/e  produce  long  fiber,  we  also  must  produce  uniform,  and  strong 
fiber.     A  classer  may  say  a  sample  of  cotton  ha,s  an  inch  staple.  Actually, 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  fibers  in  that  sample  may  mieasure  an  inch.  The 
rest  may  range  all  the  way  down  to  nothing.     In  spinning,   the  extra  long  fibers 
in  that  sample  are  likely  to  break;  the  vei^''  short  fibers  go  out  as  waste. 
The  greater  the  variation  in  length,   the  poorer  the  cotton  for  spinning 
purposes.     Of  course,   I  don't  know  that  we  ever  can  get  rid  of  all  of  that 
variation.     But  we  can  get  rid  of  some  of  it.  -  "'e  can  get  rid  of  part  of  the  . 
variation  by  breeding.    Part  of  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  mioisture  during  the 
growing  season,  and  other  growth  factors.     Thjrough  our  breeding  work,  and  our 
studies  of  growth  factors,  and  so  on,  we  can  produce  cotton  with  a  longer  staple, 
a  more  uniform  and  stronger  fiber,  and  the  other  qualities  the  cotton  textile 
industry  now  demands. 
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EISMHOWSR: 

VJith  the  development  of  these  new,  improved  varieties,  the  Ainerican 
cotton  grower  should  he  in  a  position  to  still  further  recover  the  ground 
hfe  lost  tiirough  those  series  of  set-hacks  he  s-offered  in  the  years  Just 
hefore  and  after  the  t'^orn  of  the  century, 

BARRE: 

Yes,  so  far  as  varieties  are  concerned.     But  the  cotton  industry  faces 
still  one  more  important  quality  prohlem. 

As  v;e  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  in  the  so-called  Golden  Age  of  cotton 
hack  in  the  IS  hundreds,  various  sections  of  the  cotton  country  were 
recognized  for  particular  varieties  and  qualities  of  cotton.  Improved 
transportation,   the  boll  weevil,  and  other  factors  broke  up  that  system. 
As  we  have  moved  ahead  with  the  development  of  new,  improved  varieties,  the 
cotton  industry  has  had  to  devise  a  new  plan  to  keep  varieties  pure  and  to 
build  up  a  large  enough  supply  of  high  quality  cotton  to  attract  buyers. 
Changing  conditions,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  special  types  of  cotton, 
have  forced  us  to  go  beyond  the  original  system  of  general  regional  types, 
kept  pure  by  poor  transportation  facilities;  we  have  had  to  get  down  to 
a  specialization  in  superior  varieties  on  an  individual  community  basis. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  we  gradually  have  come  more  and  more  to  the  one- 
variety  comimmity  idea, 

EISEj^IHO'TEH: 

In  the  one-Yax±ety  community,  farmers  organize  to  grow  one  single 
variety  of  cotton;  e,nd,  of  course,  that  variety  a  good  one.     They  send 
their  cotton  to  a  gin  v/here  no  other  variety  is  ginned.     They  keep  their 
improved  variety  free  from  mixtures,    ^s  a  result,   they  gradually  build  up 
a  reputation  for  their  cotton  just  as  the  Sea  Island  grov/ers  built  up  a 
reputation  for  their  Sea  Island  cotton;  they  get  a  premium  for  their  superior 
product. 

BARRE  :- 

That' s  right. 

EISE^THO^TER: 

So,  as  you  see  it,  iir.  Barre,  if  American  cotton  growers  are  to  hold 
their  market  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  demand  for  quality  cotton,  they 
must  do  two  things:  Eirst,  grow  improved  varieties;   second,  grow  those 
improved  varieties  in  one-variety  communities. 
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Exactly.     -o  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  reputation 
of  ^^erican  cotton,  I  s-a;'^gest  this:    Check  \7ith  yo-ar  county  agricultural 
agents  or  State  agricult'oral  colleges  for  the  latest  facts  about  improved 
varieties  for  your  locality,   and  ahout  how  to  organize  a  cotton  comnTtmity 
on  a  one-variety  hasis. 

EIS^S^KOWSE: 

'^ell,   thank  you  very  mucli,  i.Ir.  Earre,  for  this  interesting  review 
of  the  program  to  improve  the  quality  of  -t^iericem  cotton. 

And  now,  to  you  listeners,  good-bye  until  this  sa^ne  time  next  Tuesday 
when  I'll  tell  you  about  some  interesting  developments  in  the  transportation 
and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Tuesday  is  the  day  when  Hr.  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Informai- 
tion  for  the  Department,  usually  reports  to  you  on  results  of  agricultural 
research.     But,  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  out  of  town  this  week,  Mr,  John  R.  Flem- 
ing, Assistant  Director,  and  I  will  pinch-hit  for  him  in  today's  "broadcast. 


You  remember,  Mr.  Eisenhower  announ'ced'  last  Tuesday  he  planned  to 
talk  with  you  today  about  recent  progress  in  the  transportation  and  storage 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Vfithin  the  past  half  century  farmers  have  built  up  a  vast,  special- 
ized fruit  and  vegetable  industry.    Farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,   the  South- 
west and  Southeast,   and  ^ther  important  agricultural  regions  of  the  country, 
have  turned  to  growing  -  in  enormous  quantities  -  citrus  fruits,  berries, 
celery,  spinach,  and  other  products  to  which  their  soil  and  climate  is  es- 
pecially suited.     Growers  in  each  of  those  regions  produce  during  the  season 
when  northern  truck  gardens  and  orchards  lie  dormant. 

So  consumers  are  now  offered  a  continuous  supply  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  important  iridustries  furnishing  year-round  supplies  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  became  possible  because  of,   and  have  continued  to 
expand  with,   the  development  of  improved  storage  and  trcnsportat ion  methods. 
The  most  important  thing  in  this  development  has  been  the  evolution  of  re- 
frigeration methods. ^ 

As  you  know,  putting  food  products  under  refrigeration  keeps  them  for 
a  time  about  as  they  were  when  they  came  from  the  farm.     At  low  temperatures, 
the  tiny  organisms  that  cause  rots  and  molds  and  decay  can't  work  very  fast. 
Also,  low  temperatures  slow  dovm  the  changes  in  appearsmce  and  taste  which 
follow  from  physiological  changes  within  fruits  and  vegetables  after  they 
are  taken  from  the  vine  or 'the  tree  or  the  bush.     Refrigeration  in  transit 
is  indispensable  for  shipping  tender  fruits  and  vegetables  long  distances. 

Today,  Mr,  Fleming  and  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how  Department  of 
Agriculture  scientists  have  worked  out  improved  methods  of  refrigeration 
in  transit.     These  modern  methods  have  cut  down  heavy  losses  that  threatened 
profits  of  cooperative  associations  and  other  shippers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.    Obviously,  work  of  this  sort  has  dollars  and  cents  importance  to 
everyone  -  the  growers  of  the  products,   the  shippers,'  the  transportation 
lines,   and  the  consumers.  .  But  more  of  that  later.     Just  news   I  present 
Mr.  Fleming. 


FLEMING; 

Thank  you,  Morse. 
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SALISBURY: 

Jack,   I  wonder  if  you  ever  noticed  that  old  refrigerator  car  sittinrj 
on  the  railroad  siding  at  the  Arlington  e^rperimentdl  farm  across  the  Potomac 
from  V/ashington.  ]  ' 

FLEHIITG: 

You  mean  that  car  with  "The  Department  of  Agriculture"  printed  on  the 

side . 

SALIS3UIIY:  '    '  '    "  ,  "        ' '      ,  . ' 

Yes,   that's  the  one. 

I  understand  that  D.  F.  Pisher,   and  the  m.en  that  work  with  him,  i.ise 
that  Car  to  test  out  new  refrigerating  methods, 

SALIS3UHY: 

.  That's  right. 

VJell,  did  you  ever  hear  about  the  other  car  that  used  to  sit  over 
there?  .  ' 

PLEMINCt:  '  ■  •     ■  •  ■ 

Ho,   I  don't  kno'w  that  I  did. 

SAIIS3UHY: 

Vi'ell,   they've  long  since  junked  it.     Put  from  what  I  learn  from 
Pisher  and  others,   those  two  cars  helped  write  one  of  the  more  important 
and  interesting  chapters  in  Twentieth  Century  fruit  end  vegetable  trans- 
portation. 

PLPMIi'TG:  ' 

I  suppose  you  mean  the  story  of  the  work  that  led  to   the  present-day 
method  of  pre-cooling  refrigerator  cars  "before  they  start  rolling  to  market? 

SALISBURY:  '  '  '  ■ 

Yes.     The  other  day,   I  had  a  long  chat  with  one  of  the  old-timers 
around  the  Department  -  S.  J.  Dennis. 

PLEMIiJG:  ' 

Oh,  yes.    He's  the  man' wh-o  has  conducted  refrigeration  experiments 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

SALISBURY:  ,     '      I   ' '  '  ' 

V/ell,  Dennis  fitted  up  that  first  car  I  told  you  about  a  moment  ago.  " 
As  Dennis  told  me  about  the  car,  he  also  gave  me  some  facts  about  the  devel- 
opment of  railway  car  refrigerating  methods  from  the  beginning. 

D^iiring  the  late  sixties  the  fruit  and  vegetable  people  and  the  rail- 
roads started  to  refrigerate  fruit  and  vegetable  railw^ay  cars  in  transit. 
By  1900,  nearly  75,000  refrigerator  cars  were  clicking  over  the  rails.  But 
a  lot  of  stuff  was  going  bad  on  the  road.     Oranges  in  particular.     Ho body  - 
knew  just  what  the  trouble  was.  ..  ,.'        '  ' 
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So-ujids  very  much  like  a  plain  case  ci  poor  refrigeration  -  not  enoU{x;h 
ice  or  faulty  design  of  the  ice  bunkers,  ■ 

SALISBURY: 

V'ell,  you  misht  think  so..     Sut  research  men  don't  depend  on  guess- 
work.    Dennis  and  his  associates  began  to  investigate. 

They  rode  the  "cabooses  of  finiit  trains  right  across  the  country.  Every 
time  the  train  stopped,   they  ran  up  ahead  to  th.e  refrigerator  cars,  climbed 
in,   and  stuck  themometers  do'.m  among  the  oranges  to  take  the  •' temperature . 
After  they  almost  got  fastened  up  in  the  cars  a  few  times,   they  devised  a 
system  of  electrical  thermometers  to  stick  in  the  fruit  inside  the  cars;  they 
could  talce  readings  of  the  temperature  from  meter-like  affairs  on  top  of  the 
cars.     You  can  giioss  w'hat  they  fo'ond  out. 

FISMIIIG: 

I  suppose  they  fo-jnd  the  fruit  in  the  refrigerator  cars  wasn't  cooling 
down  fast  enough  to  prevent  rots  gjid  molds. 

SALISBURY: 

Exactly.    From  a  large  number  of  tests,  Dennis  and  his  co-workers 
found  it  Was  five  da^^s  from  the  time  the  oranges  went  in  the  cars  before  they 
were  cooled  do\m  enough  to  check  rot  or  decay. 

ELEMIITG; 

Of  course.,  five  days  of  heating  can  do  a  lot'  of  damage. 
SALISBURY: 

It  certainly  can.     After  that  discovery,   the  investigators  began  to 
try  to  find  a  way_  to  cool  dovMi  the  cars  before  they  started  rolling. 

ELEimiG:  -  - 

As  I  recall,   about  25  years  ago  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pov^-ell  hitched 
up  pipes  to  the  refrigerating  coils  in  a  cold  storage  plant  to  blow  cold  air 
through  the  newly  loaded  cars  of  oranges. 

SALISBURY: 

But  those  early  tests  didn't  turn  out  well, 
ELEMIITG: 

Ho,   the  equipment  wasn't  big  enough.     But  following  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Dennis  designed  some  larger  equipment.  ' 

SALISBURY: 

But  Dennis  tells  me  the  equipment  was  very  exp'ensive.    "vThat '  s  more, 
it  still  vv'-as  in  the  experimental  stage.     Individual  shippers  couldn't'  afford 
to  put  enough  money  into  the  equipment  to  develop  it.     So  along  about  1908 
Dennis,   and  his  associates,   fitted  up  a  car  with  a  mechanical  cooling  plant . 
They,  took  their  car  right  into  the  fruit-growing  sections,   ran  it  up  along- 
side a  newly  loaded  car  of,  grapes, "or  oranges,    and  pumped  it  full  of  cold  air. 


fleki:t&: 

Then,  of  course,   they  could  move  the  car  with  the  mechanical  cooling- 
plant  from  place  to  place  to  try  it  on  cars  of  different  liinds  of  fr^j.its, 
and  'onder  different  sets  of  conditions. 

SALISBURY: 

Zxactlv.     The  investigators  used  that  car  for  six  or  seven  years  in 
California  to  precool  cars  of  oranges,   end  then  grapes.     Later,  they  moved 
it  up  into  Washington  and  Oregon  to  use  it  on  other  fruits,  and  still  later, 
to  Florida.     In  general,   the  met'nod  worked  pretty  well.     It  stirred  up  a  lot 
of  interest.    At  the  same  time,  it  gave  the  investigators  a  chance  to  improve 
their  equipment  and  methods. 

FLSMIIT&: 

And,  of  course,   after  that,  pre-cooling  plants  "began  to  spring  up 
in  the  finiit -growing  sections. 

SALISBUSY: 

Yes,   trie  experimentations  and  successes  and  failures,  with  those  pre- 
cooling  plants  is  a  story  in  itself. 

FLEMIITG: 

Well,  with  the  help  of  those  pre-cooling  plants  the  shippers  and  rail- 
roads were  ahle  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  earlier  sjooilage  and  waste.  They 
were  ahle  to  put  their  stuff  on  the  market  in  much  "better  condition, 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  you  know  that  about  five  years  ago  Fisher  and  his  associates 
also  tried  pre-cooling  ocean  shipments  of  fruit  direct  from  West  Coast  ports 
to  Europe. 

FLEMIIIG:  '  -  ' 

Yes,   I  underst£.nd  the  development  and  improvement  of  pre-cooling 
methods  has  built  up  that  export  trade  direct  from  the  West  Coast  pons 
through  the  Panam.a  Canal.     With  present  pre-cooling  and  refrigerating 
methods,   the  Pacific  Corso  groovers  cr-.n  ship  fruit  by  boat  through  the  Canal 
at  a  low  cost;   the  fruit  reaches  Europe  in  good  condition. 

SALISBUP.Y: 

Of  course,    all  an  outgro'wth  of  those  early  tests  with  pre-cooling 
railway  shipments.  -  ■  '  ' 

FLEMIITC-: 

Quite  true.  And  that  brings  us  back  to  the' story  of  the  development 
of  m.odern  methods  of  pre-cooling  railv\'ay  refrigerator  cars  used  in  shipping- 
fruits.  We  got  side-tracked  x\hen  we  started  talking  about  pre-cooling  ship 
holds  vdth  those  plants.  They  have  proved  the  only  possible  thing  for  that 
service.  But  they  have  tvro  limitations  for  lise  in  pre-cooling  railway  re-, 
frige  rate r  cars.  ... 

SALISBURY:  •'     ■  " 

I  cm  see  one  of  the  limitations:'    As  a  rule,   such  plants  are  available 
only  in  the  larger  commercial  fruit  regions.     They're  too  expensive  to  put  up 
at  the  smaller  shipping  points. 
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Hot  only  that,  "but  the  ordlnai'y  pre-coolinci'  methods  are  pretty  expensive. 
Sveii  though  a  pre-cooling  plant  is  availatle  and  even  though  growers  and  ship- 
pers Know  they  should  pre-cool  their  stuff,   a  great  many  of  them  hesitate  "be- 
cause 01  the  cost. 

So,  for  a  number  of  years,  r.ien  tried  to  discover  still  cheaper, 
simpler  ways  to  pre-cool  fmit  cars.  "    '  _ 

SALISBIHI: 

I  understand  they  worked  especially  on  ways  to  speed  up  the  natural 
cooling  processes  in  the  refrigerator  car  itself. 

FLEMING:  ■  '  "        '■■  " 

That's  right.     Of  course,  you  Imow  how  the  ordinary  refrigerator 
car  is  laid  out .  '        .    '  . 

SALISBURY: 

Vi'ell,   as  I  remember,   the  car  has  a  compartment,  or  'ounker,   at  each- 
end  of  the,  car  for  ice. 

PLEMIIIG: 

Yes,   ice  Inankers  with  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  let  air  cir- 
culate dovrn  through  the  ice,  out  into  the  car,  up  through  the  fruit,  and. 
hack  again  into  the  ice-box,  for  another  round. 

SALIS31HY:  ^ 

So,   the  air  keeps  going  around  in  circles  into  the  ice  box  and  out 
again  into  the  warm  fruit. 

FLiMIlIG: 

Exactly.  -  ITovv  you  can  see  what  happens.     As  the  cold  air  flows  off 
the  ice,   out  into  the  car,   it  sinks  to  the  floor  and  hits  the  fruit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car  first.     As  the  air  warms,   it  rises.    Naturally,   the  bottom 
of  the  car  cools  faster  than  the  top. 

SALISBUHY: 

I.  e?^es  that  explains  why  the  fruit  in  the  top  of  a  refrigerator  car 
is  the  first  to  go  bad. 

FmniTG:         ■  " 

That's  the  explanation.     A  great  deal  of  the  time,   the  fruit  in  the 
top  of  the  car  never  does  cool  domi  to  a  satisfactory  keeping  temperature. 

l\[ow,  some  transportation  investigators  thought  they  might  be  able  to 
hurry  up  the  cooling  of  the  top  layers  of  frait,  and  cut  do\m  the  spoilage, 
by  installing  fans  in  the  car  to  speed  up  the  movement  of  the  air. 

SALISBURY:  '    '      .  ■ 

But,  of  course,   in  speeding  up  the  air  circulation,  you  still  would, 
drive  the  temperature  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  much  lower  than  the  temper- 
ature in  the  top. 


FLEMI!'IG:  I 

That's  ri^-ht.     But  Charl^^  MaJiHi  of  ?isher's  division,  had  an  idea. 
Mann  said,   "\7hy  not  reverse  the  ii recti oii  of  the  air  during  the  preliminary- 
cooling  period?"     So  he  tried  putting  powerful  fans,  or  "blowers  at  the  top 
opening  of  the  'ice  bunker  to  suck  the  sir  up  through  the  ice  and  "blow  it  out 
on  top  of  the  load  of  fruit, 

S1LIS3UHY: 

And,   of  course,   the  cargo  of  fruit  cools  uniformly  as., the  cold  air 
settles  to  the  floor. 

FLEMING : 

Yes.    And  you  loiow  the  story  from  there  on. 

SALISBURY:  : 

I  think  so*    Back  in  1926,  Fisher  and  Mann,   and  their  associates  rigged 
up  one  of  those  outfits  in  that  refrigerator  car  that  no  sits  on  the  siding- 
over  at  Arlington  farm.     Of  course,   their  idea  was  to  try  out  the  new  method 
on  that  experimental  car  "before  recommending  it  to  shippers  who  couldn't  af- 
ford to  run  'the  financial  risk  of  experime.nting  with  commercial  cargoes. 

The  method  worked  on  the  experimental  car.     Then  they  tried  it  out  on 
commerci al  shipments  of  strav/'bcrries,  peaches,   and  other  fruits.  ;     ^  ;.. 

It  Was  successful.     The  idea  .took  hold  very  rapidly.  '  vTi thin  the  past 
tvv'o  or  three  years,   this  new,   simple,  inexpensive  pre-coo.ling  method  has  come 
into  use  on  shipments  of  oranges,  pears,  cantaloupes,   strawberries,  peaches, 
dew"berries,   and  many  other  products.     It's  used  in  every  section  where -perish 
able  fruits,  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars. 

FLEMING: 

I  understand  the  fruit  men  have  found  the  new  system  highly  satisfacto 

Fisher  '  t'ells  me  you 'how  can  cool  down  a  car  of  strav/berries  in  four  of 
five  hours  as  against  24  to  36  hours  by. the  old  system..    Also,-  with  this  new 
equipment,  you  can  cool  the  top  of  the  load  to  the  proper  temperature;  under 
the  old  system,   t"ne  top  of  the  load  never  did  cool  properly. 

SALISBURY: 

I  also  understand  t"ne  new  system  has  cut  refrigerating  costs,  Y'ou 
now  can  ship  a  car  of  fruit  from  Florida  to  New  York  without  any  re-icing, 
and  from  California  to  New  York  vvith  only  one  re-icing  instead  of,   sgy,  ten. 

FLEMING:  "     '      "-  • 

Yes.     I  understand  the  savings  in  general  have  been  very  great.  For 
instsnce,   on  California  oranges  they,  emo^ont  to  30  or  35  dollars  per  car. 

SALISBURY:      ■  .      ■  -      •  . 

Fisher  tells  me  the  new  pre -cooling  system  also  saved  the  pear  indus- 
try of  the  Norfnwest  a  half  million  dollars  last  year,  largely  because  the 
pear  shippers  now  are  able  to  load  their  cars  fuller  than  they  used  to  when 
they  used  the  old  cooling  system.- 
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FLBMIHG: 

1'h.en,   in  addition,  growerG  are  able  to  pick  their  fmit  much  riper- 
t'ne  fruit  reaches  the  market  in  lauch  better  condition  -  and  it  "brings  the 
grovrer  higher  prices. 

SALISBURY: 

■'.Tell,  we've  talked  aC;out  pre -coo  ling  fruit,  "but  said  nothing  ahout 
vegeta'ble  s . 

FI^MIilG: 

Well,  pre-cooling  vegetables  is  a  different  story.    Vfith  most  vege- 
tables, you  can't  use  cold  air;  that  '.vould  dry  out  the  vegetables  too  much. 
So,  you  have  to  pre-cool  vegetables  with  cold  water.     But  I  guess  that 
story  will  have  to  wait  for  another  time. 

SiLISSlHY: 

Anywaj)',   I  think  we  at  least  have  suggested  some  of  the  possible  im- 
provement,  and  economies,   in  the  storage  and  transportation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.     Of  course,  Fisher  and  his  i-.ion  also  are  working  on  a  host  of 
other  problems,     For  one  thing,   they  aro  exporim.enting  with  carbon  dioxide 
as  an  aid  in  slo\\lng  up  ripening,   and  checking  decay  and  disease.     They  arc 
developing  accurate  methods  to  tell  vvhun  fiuit  is  ripe  enough  for  each  pur- 
pose,  such  as  shipping,  for  use  fresh,  making  into  by-products,   and  so  on. 
They  are  working  on  improved  storage  methods,   and  proper  storage  tempera- 
tures.    But  we'll  have  to  come  back  to  those  interesting  lines  of  research 
at  a  later  date. 

So,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fleming  -  and  we'll  be  looking  forward  to  another 
report  on  developments  in  agricultural  research  from  i/Ir.  Eisenhower  at  this 
same  time  next  Tuesday. 
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SALISBURY: 

Today's  research  report  period  "brings  "before  the  microphone  three 
long-time  acquaintances  of  the  Farm  and  Home  audience  -  Mr,  I.i,  S,  Eisen- 
hower,- Director  of  Information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Hr,  "57,  R, 
Seattle,  our  dispenser  of  useful  information  in  .the  Garden  Calendar  periods; 
and  Hiss  Ruth  7an  Deman,  reporter  of  news  for  homemakers  that  comes  from 
the  3-areau  of  Home  Economics  and  other  units  of  the  Department. 

For  further  reporting,  I  refer  you  first,  to  Hilton  Eisenhower, 

EISEilHOWER: 

Thanks,  Horse,  and  hello,  everyone. 

Miss  Van  Deman  and  Hr.  Bcattic  and  I  are  merging  our  regular  report- 
ing periods  today  for  the  purpose  of  giving  -joxl  some  facts  on  how  science 
serves  "both  growers  and  eaters  of  the  watermelon  -  one  of  the  premier 
fruits  of  this  season  of  the  3'car, 

COYLS:  ■  "  . 

Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Eiscniiowor,    Tfe  announcers  arc  a  curious  lot,..,.. 

EISEIIHOWER: 

Is  this  a  confession,  Bill? 

COYLE: 

ITo,  Hilton  I  miOant  to  say  we  annCTu.ncers  arc  an  inquisitive 

lot.    And  so  

EISEITHOTTER: 

So  j^ou  want  to  know  whj''  I  call".thc  watermelon  a  friait  and  not  a 
vcgcta"blc.     Is  that  it? 

COYLE: 

How'd  you  guess  it?  .•   .  ■ 

EI  SEilH  OTTER; 

Well,   I'll  tell  you.     That  seems  to  "be  an  important  point  that  comes 
up  often.     In  fact,   it  runs  in  my  miind  that  som.e  years  "back^we  actuallj^  had 
to  moI:c  s/n  official  decision  on  it,    Hayhe  Hiss  Van  Deman  can  tell  us  -.vhy 
the  official  ruling  made  the  watcmclon  a  fruit,  not  a  vcgcta'ble, 

VAxT  DKAiT:  :       ;  • 

Sorry,  I  can't.    All  I  know  is  when  wc  get  aia.t  lists  of  the  composi- 
tion of  frn.it s  V7C  include  the  watermelon,    Hy  guess  is  V7C  classify  it  as 
a  fru.it  "because  it's  eaten  as  a  dessert.    But  I'm  sure  Hr.  Beattic  can  quote 
the  official  ruling. 


(over) 


BEA.TTIE: 

I  can't  quote  it  exactly,  "but,   in  effect,  it  said  that  the  watermelon 

was  to  "be  classed  as  a  fruit  because  it  is  eaten  as  a  dessert  and  not  as  one 

of  the  sulDstantial  parts  of  a  meal.    Yoiir  £^e3s  was  ri/j;ht,  Miss  Van  Deman. 

SISEIHOTTSRi 

There  you  are,  Bill,     Official  ru.lin^;:     The  Watermelon  Is  a  Fruit, 
You  can  pass  it  on  to  any  other  ciirious  —  or  inquisitive  —  announcers  who 
puzzle  over  such  deep  philosophical  questions  in  their  spare  moments. 

Well,  now.    Back  to  the  "business  of  the  day.    As  I  was  alDOut  to  remark 
"before  I  was  so  curiouslj-  interrupted  by  Mr,  Coylo  who  heretofore  had  not 
tc'-Iicn  part  in  the  conversation  —  as  I  was  about  to  remark,  the  watermelon 
holds  a  unique  and  socurc  place  in  the  gastronomic  affections  of  the  American 
PQOplc,     It  also  plajrs  a  role  in  the  commercial  farming  business,  as  well  as 
in  the  farm  garden  plot. 

Around  200  thousand  acres  a  year  arc  planted  to  this  fruit  as  a 
commorcial  farm  crop.     Its  vo.lue  last  3^car  ran  to  more  than  5  million 
dollars.    This  is  another  of  the  farm  industries  made  possible  by  the 
American  transi^ortation  S3'-stcm,    Like  the  other  industries  it  has  problems 
which  the  growers  and  transporters  ask  the  men  of  science  to  help  them  solve. 
And  for  the  consumer,  there  is  the  riddle  of  the  pl,acc  of  w-atcrmelons  in  the 
well-balanced  diet.     The  key  to  this  riddle  is  research  into  the  composition 
of  the  v/atermelon  -and  of  other  foods,    ilow  we'll  ask  Mr,  Beattie  to  give  us 
some  of  the  facts  o-bout  results  of  research  on  the  problems  of  the  grov/ers 
and  trojispor tors ;  Miss  "Vo.n  Dcmr^n  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  consumers, 

Mr,  Beat  tic,  we'll  call  --ou  to  the  strn.d  first.     Suppose  you 
start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  us  whether  the  watermelon  is  a  native  of 
this  continent,  —  or  was  it  introduced  by  the  whi'te  men? 

BEATTIE: 

It's  not  a  native,  Mr,  Eisenliower.     There's  some  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  came  originally  from  Asia  or  Africa,  but  the  evidence  points  to 
Africa,    TJherever  it  came  from,  it  got  to  the  ITew  ITorld  shortly  after  the 
white  man  did,     I  talie  tha.t  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  good  taste^  of 
the  early  explorers  and  settlers.     Old  Colonial  records  mention  watermelons 
as  abundant  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1629;  b^-  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Conturj^,  Florida  Indians  were  cultivating  them.    The  watermelon  soon  became 
a  staple  article  in  farm  and  home  gardens  in  all  sections  having  the  right 
climate  -  that  is,  100  to  120  days  of  growing  season  and  pretty  hot  weather 
in  midnrummcr. 

EISEimOUEH: 

TTell  then  the  watermelon  -  as  a  farm  c r op  -  followed  the  usual  course 
of  garden  products  —  grown  in  home  gardens  from  Colonial  times,  later,  grown 
for  market  in  market  gardens,  then  in  truck  gardens,  and  now  on  specialized 
truck  farms, 

BSATTIE: 

That's  been  the  historjj-  with  watermelons  as  with  other  garden  products. 
Todci:^^  there  are  specialized  watermelon  farming  sections  in  18  or  19  States, 


EISEMOWER: 

We'll  ask  you  to  tell  us  of  goiiig  of  the  production  "Drobloms  of  i/ator- 
melon  grov/ors  in  these  scctionc  that .have  hocn  pat  wp  to  scientists  for 
solution.    Have  the  scientists  produced  "better  varieties  hy  oreedin/^, 
worked  on  prohlems  of  fertilization,  —  what's  the  main  line  of  research 
work  on  watermelons? 

BEA.TTIB: 

Well,  horticulturists  and  soil  fertility'-  men  have  done  some  work  on 
"both  of  the  points  you  mentioned,  "but  the  chief  research  work  applying 
to  problems  of  watermelon  growers  has  "been  done  on  problems  of  controlling 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

EISEmOWER: 

I  suppose  most  of  the  research  on  insect  pests  hag  to  do  with  things 
like  the  aphids,  the  cucumroer  Leetles,  a.nd  the  squash  vine  horer  —  the 
insects  that  attack  all  the  garden  plants  of  the  family  that  the  watermelon 
helongs  to. 

BIA-TTIE: 

The  pests  of  the  cucLirbit  or  vine  crop  fainil^/-.     That's  true, 
EISEi'JEOWEH: 

Well,   then,  let's  lGa,vo  that  for  another  time.     We're  going  to 
have  some  reports  from  entomologists  on  their  research  work  later  in 
the  summer.     I  v/onder  if  you'd  tell  us  ah  out  the  work  of  the  plant  disease 
fighters  on  prohlcms  of  watermelon  growers  and  shippers.' 

BEA.TTIE:  •.  ■ 

1^11  he  glad  to.    By  the  vioi}/ ^  it's  just  ahout  fifty  years  novy  since 
the  Department  installed  plant  pathologists  to  work  on  horticultural  project 

EISEimOWER: 

So  it  is.     I  reraemhcr  recently  reading  in  the  1925  fearhook  of  Agri-* 
culture  an  article  hy  Dr,  M.  3.  Waite,   one  of  the  first  plant  pathologists. 

He's  the  man  that  directed  the  vfork  on  control  of  pear  "blight,  isnH  he? 

BEA.TTIE: 

Yes,  Waite' s  the  man.  We  had  him  on  this  program  a  couple  of  years 

ago, 

EISENHOWER: 

In  his  article  in  that  1925  Yearbook  he  told  about  the  appeals  made 

by  the  American  Horticultural  Society  for  Government  study  of  the  fiuigous 

diseases  of  fruits  when  the  society-  met  at  ITew  Orleans  in  1885  

BEA.TTIE: 

He  also  told  how  the  Department  set  up  a  section  for  such  study 
in  1886.    Waite  came  to  the  Department  just  t\70  years  later.     There  were 
just  five  plant  pathologists  here  then.    And  Waite  recalls  that  it  was  the 
largest  group  of  such  scientists  at  work  in  the  country.    Now  there  are 
hundreds  dealing  with  the  special  plant  disease  troubles  of  all  sorts  of 
farmers.     They  and  their  predecessors  have  to  their  credit  thousands  of 
achievements  of  practical  value  to  growers.  " 
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EISEllHOWEEj 

No  dou"bt  of  that*     I  uish  wc  had  time,  llri  Beattie,  to  (^ct  you  to  tell 
us  alDout  some  of  the  earlier  Tjork  in  plant  pathology*     I  kno\7  you  cane  into 
the  horticultural  unit  of  the  Department  vrhcn  it  uas  just  getting  V7cll  under 
\7ay,    3ut  ne'll  have  to  forego  rciainisccnccs ,  and  ask  you.  to  report  on  the 
work  of  the  plant  pathologists  uho  have  served  the  watermelon  industry, 

BEATTIE: 

All  right,  I'll  get  to  -jork, 

!Four  diseases  of  'jatermclons  cause  the  greatest  losses  to  the  gror/ers. 
One  is  anthracnosc;  another  is  r;ilt.    Another  is  root  knot.     The  fourth  is 
stem^end  rot.     The  first  tuo  occur  evory-hcro.    Root  knot  is  a  serious 
prohlem  only  in  certain  sections.    The  stem-end  rot  is  raost  destructive 
in  the  Southeastern  States  r/herc  the  largest  commercial  production  is  located 

I7e*ll  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  story  of  research  on  each  of  them. 
Suppose  we  just  report  that  the  scientists  have  worked  out  controls  for 
anthracnoso        disinfecting  the  seed  "before  planting  and  spraying  the  growing 
vines;  and  they  have  found  thxat  the  ovAy  control  of  root  knot  is  "by  rotation 
of  crops,    ITow  I  wish  ^^-ou'd  give  us  a  little  more  ah  out  research  on  the 
wilt  disease,  ivlr.  Seattle. 

T7ell,  this  disease  is  caused  "by  a  fungus  which  lives  in  the  soil. 
The  fungus  attacks  the  growing  v^atermelon  plants,  they  wilt  and  die, 
Because  the  fungus  lives  in  the  soil,  growers  have  heen  ahle  to  avoid  the 
disease  only  "by  planting  on  new  land,  or  letting  several  years  elapse 
"between  watermelon  crops  on  old  ground. 

EISEIiHOWSa: 

A  variety  that  resists  the  disease  would  "be  the  perfect  answer, 
BEATTIEi 

So  it  vfould.     If.  i"^  "^^s  a  varietur  consumers  liked.    For  many 
years  there  have  "been  efforts  to  produce  such  a  variety.    The  late  Dr. 
¥,  A,  Orton,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tried  crossing  the  water- 
melon Yjith  the  citron  many  37-cars  ago.    He  succeeded  in  xDroducing  a 
watermelon  that  resisted  wilt.    But  it  didn't  catch  the  fancy  of  con- 
sumers. 

Seven  3-ears  ago  the  plant  pathologists  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  tacl:lcd  the  pro"blom.  again.    Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Vegcta"blo  Growers  Association  of  America  we  had  a  report  that  the2^  had 
distributed  seed  of  three  resistant  varieties.    The  California  Exp>^riment 
Station  men  started  work  on  the  same  prohlcm  in  1929,  and  I  see  in  the 
current  e^cporiment  station  notes  that  they  will  have  seed  enough  for 
field,  trials  of  a  resistant  variety  this  year, 

EISEilHOlTER: 

That  seems  to  he  that  for  your  report  of  progress  on  the  watermelon 
wilt  proDlem,    How,  tell  us  "briefly  a'DOut  the  work  on  stem-end  rot. 
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BEA.TTIE: 

Well,  that  "became  a  serious  tiling  for  Georgia  grov/ers  alDout  20 
years  ago.     The  growers  \70iild  load  cars  of  the  finest-looking  melons  . 
you  ever  saw,    3y  the  time  they  reached  New  York,   the  stem  ends  of  the 
melons  were  "beginning  to  decay,  or  the  whole  melons  would  "be  "bsxlly  rotted. 
At  one  time  I  remem"ber  ahcut  60  carloads  had  to  he  shoveled  out  of  freight 
cars,  loaded  on  scows,  and  disposed  of  as  refuse. 

EISEMOY/ER: 

So  something  had  to  "be  done  a.nd  done  quickly.     That  v/as  where  Meier 
and  the  other  pathologists  came  into  the  picture,  as  I  recall  the  story, 

BEA.TTIE: 

Correct,    Ered  Meier  was  put  in  charge  of  a  group  of  Department  .. 
of  Agriculture  men  with  instructions  to  go  into  the  watermelon  fields  'and 
stay  there  until  they  found  vrhat  caused  the  trouole  and  how  to  remedy  it, 

EISENHOWER: 

You  say  they  went  into  the  fields,  even  though  stem-end  rot  v/as  a 
shipping  disease? 

BEATTIE: 

Yes,  they  figured  the  fungus  that  caused  the  trou"blc  got  on  or 
into  the  melons  in  the  field.     They  had  identified  the  fungus  as  "being 
either  identical  with  or  a  vor3''  close  relative  to  the  funf^us  that  causes 
Java  "black  rot  of  sv/eet  potatoes,  and  cotton  "boll  rot, 

EISEimOWSR: 

So  it  iTiust  have  "been  cverysvhere  in  the  soils  the  Georgia  growers  use 
No  use  tr3y^ing  to  eradicate  the  fungus. 

BEATTIE: 

None  whatever.    The  only  thing  to  do  \7as  to  keep  it  from  getting 
into  the  melon,    Meier  s,nd  his  men  found  it  entered  throiigh  the  stems  of 
the  melons  where  they  were  cut  from  the  vino;  also  through  any  breaks  in 
the  skin  of  the  melons. 

EISEITKOWER: 

So  the  remedy  is  to  avoid  hroaks  in  the  skin  "b:/  careful  handling  of 
the  melon,  I  take  it, 

BEATTIE: 

Naturally. 

EISEmOWEH: 

But  you  can't  avoid  that  "break  v/hich  comes  vmen  you  exit  the  stem 
of  the  melon  from  the  vino, 

BEATTIE: 

No,  3^ou  can't.     So  Meier  recommended  keeping  the  cut  ond  of  the  stem 
out  of  the  dirt  of  the  field  — ■  that's  where  the  f-'ungus  is,  you  see.  And 
he  also  tried  disinfecting  the  cut  place  on  the  stem  with  a  copper  sulphate 
paste.    But  that  didn't  always  work  when  he  ■  applied  the  paste  ih  'the  field 


EISEITHOiTER: 

Why  \7as  that? 

BSATTIE: 

BocauGG  the  melon  niight  he  injured  later  on  in  hein^r;  hauled  to  the 
care,  and  pick  up  nevz  infection  through  the  ncn  'jound, 

EISSilHOTTER: 

So  the  answer  is  to  treat  the  melons  as  they  are  placed  in  the  car, 
disinfecting  all  wounds,  including  a  new  cut  of  the  stem? 

3EATTIE: 

Yes,     That's  the  reason  winy  you  see  men  clipping  stems  and  hoys 
dauhing  paste  on  the  cut  while  they  load  watermelon  cars  in  Georgia  and 
other  southeastern  States, 

EISEIIHOWER: 

Well,  tharJcs  very  much,  Mr.  Beat tie,  for  this  explanation  of 
research  work  in  diseases  of  watermelons.    ITow,  Miss  Van  Deman,  will 
you  hriefly  explain  the  research  of  the  home  economists  on  food  values 
of  watermelons? 

VAN  dei,:a.h: 

Very  hriefly,  l.-Ir,  Sisenliowcr,     I'm  afraid  our  analysis  of  the 
chemical  constituents,  and  the  vitamin  content  isn't  so  spectacular  as 
the  work  of  Ilr.  Beattic's  colleagues  who  fight  the  fungi, 

EISEl-mOWEEl: 

But  of  high  importance  to  the  homomaliers  who  feed  American  families, 
VAIT  DEiviAlT: 

Yes,  there's  plenty  of  reason  hack  of  it.    You.  see,  the  homemaker 
has  a  jig  saw  puzzle  prohlem.  on  her  hands  when  she  sta-rts  making  up  menus 
that  will  give  her  family  all  the  different  food  values  they  need  to 
promote  and  protect  their  health.     It's  enough  of  a  puzzle  when  she  ioiows 
what  elements  of  nutrition  she  pnj.ts  on  the  table.     If  she  didn't  know 
which  foods  contained  those  elements,   she'd  he  trying  to  work  a  jig  saw 
puzzle  without  any  pictures  on  the  pieces, 

EISEl^KOWER: 

So  you  try  to  put  the  colors  and  lines  on  the  pieces  hy  determining 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods. 

VAIT  DEIs  AiT: 

We  try  to  ho  Id .  There  are  many  people  doing  nutrition  research 
hesides  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  So  one  of  our  joos  is  to  gather  in 
and  make  availahlc  the  facts  on  chemical  composition  of  foods  obtained  hy 
investigators  all  over  the  world.  Then  wo  try  to  fill  in  the  holes  where 
others  have  conducted  no  investigations.  Wo  have  a  vitamin  lahoratprj'-  of 
our  o\7n, 

EISEEtlOWER:  ■    • "  ' 

So  that's  how  your  people  h-appencd  to  to.kc  on  the  joh  of  determining 
the  vitamin  content  of  watermelons, ■  ' 


VAil  DEiaiT: 

Exact I7,     TliG  other  invcstigot or s  in  the  field  had  noglGctcd  the 
'jatormolon.    Apparently  everyone  was  content  to  ta'^e  the  naternelon  as  the 
source  of  cool  refreshment  on  a  hot  siammer'a  day  and  let  it  f:o  at  that,  T7e 
made  the  .standard  vitamin  assay.    Doctor  Munsell  and:  her  associates  foimd 
that  the  watermelon  was  a  good  source  of  vitamins  A  and  C  and  contained 
small  amounts  of  vitamins  B  and  G-. 

EISEtTKOWER:-  '  •' 

So  now  the  meal  planner  can  "balance  up  sources  of  vitamins  A  and  0 
in  making  up  menus  for  tlpxO  watermelon  months,  while  getting  the  refreshing- 
values  and  the  girth  control  properties  of  that  fruit  into  the  family  diet, 

YAH  m-.iAH: 

Yes,  that's  one  way  to' put  it.    By  the  w.ay,  the  announcement  of  our 
findings  gave  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Nation  a  chance" to  "be  whimsical. 
Wo  sent  out  just  a  formal  raatter-of-fact  announcement  of  the  vitamin  conten 
of  waterm.elon  and  we  got  hack  a  whole,  sheaf  of  amusing  editorials, 

EISEl'IHOHHIR: 

And  why  not?    You  ho,vc  there  two  words  which  make  everyone  yearn 
to  he  whimsical  —  vitamins  .and  watermelons.     Eor  some  reo,son  or  other  folk 
just  can't  talk  ahout  vitamins  or  v/atermielons  without  grinning  or  laughing. 
But  that ^3  a  matter  of  psychological  rcseo.rch,  I  suppose,    Mayoo  in  some 
distant  future  the  social  scientists  will  "be  a"blc  to  give  us  tohles  of  the 
laugh-provoking  values  of  such  words,  and  toll  us  why  the  words  themselves 
tickle  the  risiolos  of  the  Am.erican  people. 

YAIT  BEliMT: 

Perha.ps,    But  my  e^.^e '  s  on  the  clock  and  I  see  our  time  is  getting 
short,  and  lUl  like  to  have  from  Mr,  Beat  tie  some  pointers  for  consumers 
on  how  to  pick  a  good  watermelon  in  the  market  place  come  tomorrow  —  the 
eve  of  the  Eourth  of  July,    As  I  live  and  go  on  picnics,  tha.t '  s  the  "big  day 
of  the  watermelon  season, 

SALISB'lRY: 

So  it  is,  so  it  is.    But  Miss  Van  Demon,  what's  pointers  for  picking- 
good  watermelons  to  do  v;ith  research? 

VAil  DEi.AHi 

A  good  point  well  made.     But  I  insist  my  homemaker  friends  would 
apprccia.to  sofiC  pointers,     Sometim.es  they  have  to  do  a  lot  of  research  of  a 
most  practical  sort  in  the  food  mpjrkets, 

EISEiqEOUS?.: 

All  right,  then,   ,   ,   ,   ,    Mr.  Bcattio,  how  a'Dout  it? 
3EATTIS: 

All  I  can  do  is  to  speak  frori  experience.    But  that's  scientific 
enough.    At  least  I  have  taken  a  "big  enough  sajiiple.     I  have  compared  eating- 
quality  with  outside  appearance  of  thousands  of  watermelons.    And  in  making 
that  comparison,  I  have  found  these  things  to  he  tvce: 
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A  good  melon  has  — 

A  clean,  "bright  exterior; 

Creamy  yellowish- unite  "background  color  showing  under  the  outside  green; 
A  good  plump  stem,  and 

No  indications  of  decay  or  sunken  spots  on  the  stem,  or  darkening 
around  the  stem, 

YAII  DELAK:  '  '  ' 

Do  you  ever  test  a  melon  to  see  if  it's  ripe  hy  pressing  on  it? 

BEATTIS: 

Hever.     Tha-c  ruins  the  sables  value  of  the  melon  and  isnH  a  good 
test,     I  do  sometimes  apply  the  "thump"  test.    An  old  Hegro  in  Georgia  gave 
me  the  "best  rule  for  it:     "TOien  yoa  thumps  him  an*  him  goes  'pink*  him  am 
green;  when  him  goes  'punl?:'  him  am  ripe," 

EISEimOTTER: 

TJith  which  "bit  of  "rule-of-thum"b"  science  we'll  have  to  close  this 
report  on  the  services  of  science  to  watormclon  growers  and  eaters.  Next 
Tuesday'-,  I -11  try  to  "bring  you  some  facts  aoout  results  of  research  on  a 
grimmer  su"bjoct  —  how  to  control  the  parasites  of  animals  that  cause  hoavj'- 
losses  to  livestock  owners. 
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A  radio  talk  liy  Dr.  Charles  J.  G-alpin,  former  Chief~of--.4:lie_Division 
of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life,  delivered  in  the  Home  Der.onstrat: 
Hour,  July  3,  1935  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  associate  NBC  radio 
stations. 

— ooOoo — 

The  American  commonwealth  of  agriculture  is  more  truly  the  six 
million  families  and  homes  on  farms  than  the  six  million  farms  themselves. 
This  is  so,  "because  the  man  on  top  of  the  land  makes  land  into  a  farm;  and 
"because  the  family,  on  the  one  hand,  creates  the  man  that  makes  the  farm; 
and  the  home  with  a  woman  at  the  helm,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  the  man 
manlike  all  the  time  he  is  the  farmer. 

But  the  fpjnily  and  the  home,  great  as  they  are  in  themselves,  would 
fall  far  short  of  their  main  purpose  without  the  comfort  and  support  of  an 
environing  community.     So  true  is  this  that  the  commonwealth  of  agriculture, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  may  he  thought  of  as  a  com.monwealth  of  rural  communi- 
ties.   And  some  of  these  communities  are  conspicuous  "by  a  reason  of  a  single 
distinctive  feature.    Let  me  tell  you  about  one  or  two  of  these  remarka"ble 
rural  communities. 

Fiio  can  forget  that  community  of  700  farm  homes  whose  merchants  - 
in  the  trading  center  of  2,500  people  -  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  of 
friendship  toward  its  farmer  clientele?    The  conspirators  plotted  to  pro- 
vide farmers  (which  means  farm  women,  of  course)  with  just  as  standard 
goods  as  can  "be  obtained  anywhere;  at  prices  matching  the  most  seductive 
prices  elsewhere.     The  personal  service  in  stores  and  shops  is  intelligent 
and  eager,    Every  farmer  and  his  wife  are  made  to  feel  at  home.    And  every 
merchant  has  a  pride  in  the  farms  and  homes  around  him.     This  mercantile 
theory  of  economic  friendliness  does  not  stop  with  trade,  "but  overflows 
into  many  exhihitions  of  rural  friendship.    An  annual  agricultural  fair  in 
town,  a  health  program  for  farm  children,  a  get-acquainted  committee  to 
make  the  school  teachers  of  the  little  country  schools  have  a  good  time  in 
the  community,  a  social  center  at  the  high  school  for  farmers,  their  wives, 
and  the  children  who  will  one  day  he  mem"bers  of  the  school,  -  these  are 
some  of  the  indirect  activities  flowing  from  the  conspiracy  of  financial 
friendship.     That  community  is  on  a  solid  foundation;   ...    and  fortunate 
is  the  family  that  owns  a  farm  there  where  the  town  understands  the  farm- 
er, and  the  farmer  has  faith  in  the  town. 


I  know  a  community  of  300  farms  in  another  state  which  has  had  a 
single  church  in  its  midst  for  a  hundred  years.    But,  what  is  far  more  to 
the  point,  this  church  has  been  shepherded  year  in  and  year  out  "by  a 
succession  of  educated  and  highly  trained  clergymen.     Think  what  this  has 
meant  to  these  farm  homes  -  and  especially  to  the  women  of  these  homes  - 
an  adviser  who  has  "become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  spiritual 
thought  and  ideals  of  all  the  centuries;  a  man  who  is  a  real  ambassador' 
from  the  court  of  life  as  it  should  be  here  and  from  the  court  of  life 


(over) 


as  it  will  "be  hereafter.     The  "boys  and  girls  of  these  farms  have  not  grovm 
up  haphazard.    They  have  had  a  friend  in  their  pastor  who  knows  the  values 
of  education,  of  music,  of  art,  of  good  workmanship.    And  a  hundred  years 
under  such  spiritual  guidance  has  left  its  mark  in  every  family  on  every 
farm  of  this  rare  comjnunity. 

In  a  distant  State,  I  recall  a  group  of  500  farms  which,  from  its 
settlement  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  maintained  an 
academy,  a  school  of  higher  education.     Thirty  farm  men  and  women  form 
its  hoard  of  trustees.     The  greatest  honor  that  can  comie  to  any  person  in 
this  community  is  to  he  president  of  the  "board.    Virtually  all  the  children 
of  these  homes  receive  an  education  higher  than  that  of  the  common  school, 
and  a  goodly  percentage  go  to  college  and  university.     The  state  agricul- 
tural college  always  has  some  yo'ong  men  and  women  from  this  community. 
For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  academy  teachers  have  heen  trained  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  land.     They  have  "been  guides  to  thought, 
manners,  and  accomplisliments .     They  have  hro-ioght  to  the  thresholds  of 
these  homes  the  "best  that  has  come  down  from  the  learning  of  all  races. 
These  farmers  early  put  a  "business  course  in  their  academy;   the  women  put 
in  a  music  department,  and  an  art  department;  and  in  1902  an  agric-ul tural 
department  was  added,  and  a  little  later  the  women  added  a  domestic  science 
department.    ITo  pity  need  ever  he  spent  on  this  community  hecause  it  is 
rural;  for  it  is  in  touch  with  the  world. 

I  visited  a  community  of  farmers  recently  in  Czechoslovakia,  living 
in  a  village  of  700  persons,  their  farms  lying  spread  out  ahout  the 
village.     I  was  greeted  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village  hy  the  iqayor  and 
twelve  farmer  aldermen.    We  first  visited  a  cooperative  hank.    Then  we 
went  to  a  cooperative  chicory  mill;   thence  to  a  cooperative  grist  mill; 
to  a  cooperative  hakery,  where  all  the  hread  of  the  village  was  haked; 
to  a  heautiful  cooperative  hath  house,  where  everyhody  bathed  hy  schedule; 
to  a  cooperative  social  center  house;   to  a  cooperative  fire  department; 
and  finally  to  a  cooperative  electric  light  plant.    Here  was  as  proud  a 
little  farm  community  as  I  ever  saw.     I  am  still  thrilled  hy  the  single 
feature  of  cooperation  in  this  little  farm  community  of  Sany.  Czechoslovaki 

The  commonwealth  of  agriculture,  whether  viewed  as  farms,  homes,  or 
communities,  in  my  experience,  rises  or  falls  as  friendship,  faith,  intelli 
gence,  mutual  confidence,  rise  or  fall  among  its  members. 


THE  YAMl  UlTBERWOELD 

A  radio  interview  between  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  and 
M.  S.  Eisenliower ,  Director  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Department  period  of  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  July  9,  1935. 

— ooOoo —  ■ 

GAPEN; 

Hello,  everybody  —  Tuesday,  as  usual  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  schedule, 
brings  us  a  report  on  agricultural  research  work.     The  reporters  today  are  well 
known  to  listeners  —  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  and  Morse  Salisbury.    Morse  speaking 
first. 

SALISBURY; 

To  me  one  of  the  m.ost  fascinating  chapters  of  all  agricultural  science 
is  the  fight  against  the  hordes  of  animal  parasites  that  threaten  the  health  of 
domestic  animals.     In  this  fight,  man  is  pitted  against  50  thousand  armies  of 
the  farm  underworld  gangsters  -  50  thousand  different  species  of  parasites,  each 
with  billions  of  individuals  in  its  ranks.     On  some  fronts,  man,  with  the  help 
of  science,  has  found  ways  to  defeat  the  parasite  attacks.    Every  Corn  Belt 
farmer  knows  of  the  McLean  County  system  of  swine  sanitation.     It  was  worked  out 
by  men  of  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Correctly 
applied,  this  system  greatly  cuts  doim  the  losses  caused  by  round  worms  of  swine. 

Of  the  parasites  stockmen  and  scientists  are  currently  fighting,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  liver  fluke  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats.     The  liver 
fluke  occurs  in  damaging  numbers  in  about  30  States  -  mostly  in  the  South, 
Southwest,  the  Rocky  Mo-antain  section,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    But,  like  most 
other  parasites,   it  continues  to  spread. 

Through  years  of  investigation,  the  animal  parasite  campaigners  have 
discovered  successful  methods  of  control.    Already,  they  have  made  important 
progress  against  the  fluke.    As  they  prepare  for  new,  major  offensives,  Mi'. 
Eisenho;ver  brings  you  the  story  of  the  war  against  the  fluke  as  he  has  it  from 
Dr.  M.  C.  Hall,  and  his  associates,   in  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.    All  right,  Milton  — 

EISEMOWERi 

Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

The  modern  end  of  today's  research  story  opens  in  California  back  in  1929. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1929,  California  sheep  growers  had  been 
suffering  heavy  losses.     Their  sheep  would  go  out  of  condition;  they  would  be- 
come emaciated;  affected  animals  would  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Large 
numbers  died. 

SALISBURY; 

Sounds  like  a  case  of  ordinary  internal  .parasites. 


(over) 
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EIsmiOWER: 

Somewhat,  yes.     But  the  sheep  also  showed  other  symptoms,  including 
rough,  "brittle  wool,  and  a  stiff  gait  or  walk.     Ivlany  of  them  developed  large 
swellings  on  the  lower  side  of  their  jaws  and  on  their  stomachs. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  that  "begins  to  sound  like  something  else  "besides  an  ordinary  case 
of  internal  parasites. 

EISEI\THOWER: 

When  the  veterinarians  examined  the  "bodies  of  the  affected  sheep,  they 
found  them  infested  with  little  flat,  pale  "brown  parasites  a"bout  an  inch  long, 
and  as  much  as  half  an  inch  wide. 

SALISBURY; 

The  liver  flul-es,  eh? 

EISEMIQWER; 

Eight.     The  liver  fl-okes. 

By  1929  they  were  forcing  entire  communities  and  counties  in  California 
out  of  sheep  production.     In  some  localities,  credit  agencies  would  no  longer 
loan  money  on  sheep.     California's  10  or  15  million  dollar  sheep  industry  was 
fast  going  to  the  wall.     So  the  California  Sheep  and  Wool  G-rowers'  Association 
called  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  help. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  as  I  recall,  at  that  time,  methods  of  controlling  liver  flukes 
under  range  conditions  were  in  the  experimental  stage, 

EISEMiOWSR; 

Very  much  so. 

The  para^site  men  were  sti].l  testing  out  control  methods.     The  account  of 
their  progress  up  to  that  time  is  extremely  interesting.     To  pick  up  all  the 
threads  of  the  story  we'll  have  to  go  "back  again  —  in  fact,  "back  nearly  three 
hundred  years. 

SALISBURY; 

Qp-ite  a  spell. 

EISENHOWER; 

Yes  —  to  us  —  "but  not  so  long  from  the  standpoint  of  history. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,   I  still  think  it's  quite  a  spell.    B-ut  go  on  with  the  story.  You 
said  we'd  go  "back  a'bout  300  years. 

EISEMOWER; 

Yes,   to  the  15  hundreds.     In  those  days  folks  were  playing  with  what  they 
looked  on  as  sort  of  a  new  toy  of  the  day  —  the  microscope.    A'bout  1580  a  Butch 
scientist,  Swararaerdam,  was  looking  at  a  snail  under  his  microscope.     He  saw  some 
tiny  larvae  coming  out  of  the  snail,  and  naturally  he  recorded  his  o"bservation 
in  his  writings. 
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Eisenhower  ( Cont imied) : 

Now,   Swammerdam' s  report  on  the  larvae  in  the  snail  gathered  dust  on  the 
shelf  for  about  a  handred  years.     'Then,  along  ahout  the  tine  of  our  Revolution- 
ary War,  a  German  scientist,  Mueller,  noticed  the  same  type  of  larvae  swimming 
around  in  water. 

SALISBURY; 

Seems  natural  enough  IViueller  should  see  larvae  which  Swammerdam  observed 
in  a  water-loving  snail  swimming  .around  in  water.     So  what? 

EISENHOWER; 

So  another  hundred  years  rolled  by.    Along  about  1880,  a  wave  of  live- 
stock diseases  swept  through  parts  of  Europe,  and  other  continents.     In  a  single 
year,  the  farmers  of  the  little  country  of  Slavonia  lost  nearly  half  of  their 
cattle.     During  the  two  years  1879  and  1880,  Eriglish  stockmen  lost  6  million 
head  of  sheep  worth  about  40  million  dollars. 

SALISBURY; 

The  liver  fl-oke,  I  suppose. 

EISENHOWER; 

Correct.     The  animal  disease  men  immediately  pitched  in  to  develop  con- 
trol measures. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  first  I  suppose  they  had  to  trace  the  life  history  of  the  fluke. 
EISENHOWER; 

Yes.    No  matter  whether  you  are  tracking  down  a  bank  robber,  or  lined 
up  against  an  army  on  the  battlefield,  or  warring  against  parasites,  you  first 
must  know  your  enemy's  habits,  and  whereabouts  at  a  particular  time,  and  his 
food  supply,  and  main  lines  of  defense,  and  so  on. 

Now,  for  many  years,  folks  had  noticed  that  liver  fluke  damage "was 
greatest  in  wet  years  and  prevalent  in  wet  areas.    B-at  nobody  knew  why.  Farmers 
did  know  that  they  could  reduce  fl^jike  losses  by  keeping  their  stock  on  dry 
pa.stures.    But  they  knevf  little  about  control  measures. 

Well,  about  1881  an  Englishman  named  Thomas  pieced  together  all  the 
available  fragments  of  information  about  the  fluke's  life  history.    And  he  — 
well,  guess  what  he  found  out? 

SALISBURY; 

According  to  all  good  mystery  story  technique,   I  should  think  the  larvae 
and  snail  should  figure  in  the  case  sometime  soon. 

EISENHOWER; 

Well,  let's  see.    As  Thomas  put  the  story  together,  he  found  that  the 
fluke's  life  history  rons  like  this:     The  adult  flulce  in  the  liver  of  sheep, 
or  cattle,  or  goats  produces  about  a  hundred  thousand  tiny  eggs.     The  infested 
livestock  scatter  those  eggs  aro-ond  the  farm.     If  the  eggs  reach  water,  they 
hatch  out  into  tiny  free-swimming  embryos.     The  embryo-  then  goes  a  huntin'- 
for  snails.     Because  it  can't  live  only  about  three  hours  unless  it  finds  a 
snail  in  which  to  live  for  the  next  period  of  its  life. 


( over) 


SALISBURY; 

I  get  it  now.    .The  larvae  which  Swarrxinerdain  saw  coming  out  of  the  snail 
250  years  ago  and  which  Mueller  yesiTs  ago  saw  swimming  in  water  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  liver  fluke  at  one  stage  in  its  life. 

EISEI^jHOWER; 


That's  the  connection.     Fifty  years  ago,  Thomas  "built  on  the  scientific 
foundation  laid  by  Swaramerdam  200  years  before  and  strengthened  by  Mueller  100 
years  before.     Now  Hall  and  his  associates  know  that  at  least  40  different  kinds 
of  snails  are  host  to  the  fluke. 

After  a  time  in  the  snail,  the  embryo  changes  into  a  tiny  fluke.  After 
the  tiny  baby  fluke  escapes  from  the  snail,   it  forms  a  kind  of  pearl-like  cyst 
about  itself.     The  cyst  either  floats  free  in  the  water  or  attaches  itself  to 
grass  or  other  vegetation.     Livestock  pick  up  those  tiny  cyst-like  baby  flukes 
as  they  graze  or  drink  around  wet  swampy  places.     The  baby  flukes  work  their 
way  to  the  animal's  liver,  grow  to  the  adult  stage  there,  and  lay  more  eggs* 

SALISBURY: 

So,  the  circle  is  complete,    From  animal,  to  water,  to  snail,  to  water 
or  grass,  and  back  to  animal. 

EISSFHOIER; 

That ' s  the  story. 

SALISBURY; 

The  story  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  liver  fluke,  but  not  of  the  death 
sentence  passed  on  it  by  our  modern  parasite  fighters.     Now,  as  I  "UJiderstand 
it,   if  you  brealc  one  link  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  parasite,  you  destroy  it. 
Essentially,   the  question  put  before  Hall  and  his  men  by  the  California  sheep- 
men was;     What  is  the  weakest  linl^  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  fluke,  and  what  is 
the  surest,  least  expensive  v/ay  of  attacking  the  fluke  at  that  point? 

SISEMGWER: 


Exactly.     See  if  you  can  retrace  the  reasoning  they  followed  in  solving 
their  problem. 

SALISBURY;  _ 

All  right.     But  I  have  the  advantage  of  having  read  the  story  once. 
Anyway,  let's  start  with  the  fact  that  an  animal  with  even  a  very  light  attack 
of  flukes  may  scatter  around  thousands  of  eggs. 

EISENHOWER;    ■  ■  . 

That ' s  right . 

SALISBURY: 

-But,   only  those  eggs  which  fall  in  a  wet  place  will  hatch.     Of  the 
embryos  which  hatch  out,   only  those  which  are  able  to  find  a  snail  ^vithin  two 
or  three  hours  will  live. 


EISENHOWER; 

Still  right. 
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SALISBURY: 

So,  actually,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  parasites  reach,  and 
successfully  pass  through,   the  snail  stage  of  their  life-  cycle. 

EI SENHOWER: 

That ' s  the  idea. 

SALISBURY; 

So  it  seems  good  strategy  to  attack  the  fluke  at  this  weak  point  in  its 
life  cycle  before  it  malces  a  fresh  attack  on  livestock  and  lays  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  eggs. 

EISEMOWER; 

So  far  so  good.  That's  the  line  of  attack  on  the  fluke  adopted  for  the 
California  drive.  Let's  see  now  what  tactics  the  scientists  and  stockmen  used 
to  effect  that  strategy. 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  to  guess  again?    All  right.     I  start  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
those  snails  that  are  hosts  of  the  fluke,  and  that  I  want  to  destroy  or  isolate 
from  ray  animals,  hang  out  around  marshy  places,  and  ditches,  and  pools,  and  slow 
ranning  water. 

EISEimOWER; 

Yes,   they  seem  to  prefer  mud. 

SALISBURY; 

So,  to  protect  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  from  liver  flukes,  a  man  simply 
could  keep  his  stock  away  from  damp,  muddy  places.  ■ 

EISEFriOWER: 

That's  one  way.     He  might  fence  off  those  areas.     Or,   still  better,  he 
might  drain  or  fill  in  marshy  land.     But,   sometimes,  all  of  those  plans  are 
impractical, 

SALISBURY; 

Well,   then,  ray  plan  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  snails. 
EISENHOWER; 

Yes.     We've  agreed  on  that  strategy.     B-at  now  we're  searching  for  the 
tactics  Hall  and  his  men  might  have  used.     I'll  not  prolong  the  guessing  con- 
test. .  Here's  the  research  story  back  of  the  practical  methods  of  protecting 
sheep  from  flukes;    A  fev/  years  ago,  a  scientist  in  Oregon  —  Chandler  —  dis- 
covered that  even  weak  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  kill  snails.  Chandler 
deraonstrated  the  use  of  copper  sulr)hate  as  a  snail-killer  on  a  small  scale. 
Later,  Doctor  Hall,  and  his  associates,   carried  out  more  extensive  demonstra- 
tions.    Then,   in  1929,  the  California  sheep  and  wool  growers  put  in  the  call 
for  help  which  I  told  you  about  a  moment  ago.    Arm.ed  with  scientific  knowledge 
acquired  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,   the  parasite  campaigners 
made  their  first  big  attack  on  the  liver  fluke  on  a  state-wide  basis.  They 
used  weak  dilutions  of  copper  sulphate  to  kill  snails  around  water  holes. 


(over) 
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SALISBURY; 

I  understand  that  was  a  very  successful  attack. 
EISE2IH0W5II; 

It  was.     TTithin  three  years,  the  sheep  of  California  were  virtually  free 
from  liver  flulces.     The  sheep  industry  hegan  to  come  hack  again  in  .communities 
and  counties  where  it  had  been  virtually  wiped  out.     Credit  agencies  regained 
faith  in  the  sheep  industry;  they  again  made  loans  on  sheep. 

SALISBURY; 

As  I  remeraher  it,  with  the  fluke  under  control  in  California,  Hall's 
forces  pulled  out  of  California  and  moved  up  to  Oregon. 

SISEM-iOWaRi 

Yes.     But  the  control  work  hasn't  progressed  quite  as  fast  in  Oregon  as 
it  did  in  California.    Folks  just  haven't  had  the  money  to  spend  on  snail- 
killing.     But,  last  year,  three  Oregon  counties  tackled  liver  fluke  control  as 
a  relief  project.     They  found  drainage  more  feasible  than  copper  sulphate.  In 
addition  to  killing  snails  and  thus  controlling  flukes,  the  drainage  also  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  land. 

SALISBURY: 

I  understand  that  after  the  work  in  Oregon,  Hall's  men  moved  over  to 
Utah.    Later,  at  the  request  of  the  Montana  sheepmen,  they  planned  a  control 
campaign  in  Montana. 

EISEKhIOWER; 

Then,   of  co-arse,  plans  are  now  under  consideration  to  carry  on  demon- 
stration control  projects  in  a  number  of  other  sections  as  part  of  a  general 
offensive  against  the  fluke.     Up  to  now,  the  fluke  hasn't  caused  heavy  general 
losses  in  all  sections  of  this  country.     But  it  is  spreading.     Right  now  is  the 
time  to  stop  it. 

SALISBURY; 

So  far,  we've  talked  just  about  prevention.    We've  said  nothing  about 
treatment  for  animals  already  infested  with  liver-fluke  parasites. 

EISSI'^IOTTER: 

^ell,   of  course,  treatment  is  a  story  in  itself.     To  tell  the  whole 
story,  we  would  have  to  review  the  remarkable  chapter  in  science  written  by 
Doctor  Hall  and  his  co-workers,  who  developed  a  successful  treatment  for  human 
victims  of  hook?;orm  in  the  South.     In  their  v;ork  on  that  parasite  of  touman 
beings,  Hall  and  his  associates  discovered  that  carbon  tetrachloride  will  expel 
pai^.sites  from  both  men  and  animals.     They  suggested  the  same  carbon  tetra- 
chloride treatment  for  liver  flukes  on  sheep;  European  workers  were  the  first 
to  try  it,  and'found  it  effective.     The  treatment  is  given  preferably  during 
the  late  Fall  —  sa3'-  in  October  or  November. 


SALISBURY; 

But  they  don't  recommend  that  treatment  for  fluke- infested  cattle? 
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EISMQWERi 

No,  it  doesn't  work,  and  I  ^;iiess  I  haven't  time  to  explain  why.  For 
cattle,  the  scientists  have  no  safe  treatment  to  offer  at  present;  they  must 
simply  say,  Control  the  snails. 

SALISBURY; 

So,  to  our  listeners  in  the  30  f l"Qlj:e-inf ested  States,  the  scientists 
make  these  recommendations:    To  protect  toth  cattle  and  sheep  against  infesta- 
tion, kill  snails  in  wet,   swampy  places  "by  draining  or  filling  in  the  wet 
places,  or  through  the  use  of  copper  sulphate;  or,  fence  off  such  areas.  To 
treat  infested  sheep  apply  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  as  directed  "by  veteri- 
narians. 

EI  SEMiQWER; 

That ' s  right. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   of  course,  this  war  on  the  liver  fluke  is  only  one  example  of  the 
fights  the  animal  parasite  campaginers  are  carrying  on  over  dozens  of  fronts. 

EISENHOWER: 

Just  one.     There  are  many  more. 

For  example,  right  now,  Hall  and  his  men  are  working  on  two  important 
livestock  parasites  whose  life  histories  are  still  a  mystery.     One  of  those 
parasites  —  a  small  roundworm  —  produces  a  skin  disease  on  cattle.     The  other, 
a  tapeworm,  attacks  cattle,   sheep,  and  goats.     The  parsitologist s  have  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  years  to  discover  how  those  animals  pick  up  the  tapeworm. 
Eventually,  they  may  find  something  as  surprising  as  the  way  the  snail  transmits 
liver  flukes  to  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.    But,  until  they  find  out  about  those 
parasites  what  that  Englisliman  Thomas  found  out  about  the  life  history  of  the 
liver  fluke,   they  can't  offer  farmers  effective,  practical  suggestions  for  con- 
trol.   But  they  are  working  steadily  to  forge  a  practical  weapon  against  these 
enemies  of  livestock. 

The  parasite  fighters  have  unfolded  the  life  history  of  many  damaging 
species.     But,  now  they  must  develop  successful  control  measures  just  as 
Chandler  developed  the  copper  sulphate  control  for  snails  or  as  Hall  developed 
the  carbon  tetrachloride  treatment  for  human  beings  and  animals  infested  with 
intestinal  parasites.     For  exam^ple,  they  are  working  with  other  scientists  and 
farmers  on  practical  control  and  treatments  for  the  lung  worm  and  the  nodular 
worn  of  swine.     They  also  are  attacking  anaplasmosis  of  cattle.     They  know  the 
symptoms  of  anaplasmosis;  they  kna^:  that  ticks  carry  the  disease  from  one  animal 
to  another.     But  they  don't  know  how  to  destroy?-  the  tiny  organism  that  causes 
the  disease  or  how  to  detect  carrier  cases.     But  I'll  have  to  tell  you  more 
about  investigations  on  those  parasites  in  a  later  broadcast. 

So,  goodbye  until  this  same  time  on  Tuesday,  July  23. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,   thanks  very  much,  Mil:on,  for  this  very  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  war  on  animal  parasites.     We'll  be  looking  forward  to  your  broad- 
cast on  July  23,  when,  I  understand,  you'll  describe  some  of  the  practical 
results  obtained  recently  in  entomological  research. 
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It  was  the  dream  and  hope  of  security  that  inspired  the  "Prairie  Schooner" 
to  push  slowly  toward  the  setting  sun;  and  induced  the  pioneers  to  conquer  the 
plains,  the  valleys  and  mountains  and  wrest  from  their  soils  products  for  the 
needs  of  man.     Ho7/ever  it,  developed  that  the  farmers'  security  could  not  contin- 
ually he  obtained  and  maintained  "by  taking  up  new  fertile  lands;  hut  that  there 
were  other  and  more  fundamental  problems  to  be  solved  v/hich  required  research 
and  the  help  of  science, 

Farming  is  chiefly  a  business  for  turning  men's  time  and  unmarketable 

materials  into  marketable  products.  Farming  is  also  a  mode  of  life.     The  success 

of  the  business  and  the  standards  of  living  will  depend  upon  efficiency,  whether 
much  or  little  is  produced.  ■  _ 

The  farmers'   success  reflects  benefits  to  every  home  in  the  land.  With- 
out the  contributions  made  by  science  and  research  the  world  problem  today 
probably  would  be  famine  instead  of  surpluses.     It  is  probable,  that  there  would 
be  no  surpluses  if  research  in  the  social  sciences  had  progressed  to  the  point 
that  we  might  know  how  products  could,  be  equitably  and  economically  distributed. 

The  results  attained  by  research  have  been  contributed  by  scientists 
working  singly  in  cloistered  laboratories  and  thro-ogh  various  combinations  and 
•cooperative  enterprises.     Today  there  has  been  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmer  the  greatest  research  program  in  the  world.     This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  voluntary  demands  of  the  farmer  because  he  realized  that 
the  results  made  .his  position  more  secure. 

It  frequently  takes  years  to  procure  results  and  have  them  adopted  in 
practice.    At  this  time  it  will  only  be  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many 
thousands  in  successful  daily  use. 

The  twenty-five  million  cows  in  the  United  States  are  furnishing  effi- 
ciently an  abundant  supply  of  nutritional  health  giving  food  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  animal  breeder  in  developing  high  production;   the  agronomist  develop- 
ing animal  food  s"applies  adapted  to  various  soil  and  climatic  conditions;  the 
pathologist  keeping  the  animals  in  good  health;   the  bacteriologist,  chemist,-, 
and  engineer  devising  means  to  preserve  products  until  consumed. 

The  same  agencies  have  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  furnish  the 
people  of  the  world  good  meat  at  reasonable  prices  from  the  forty-one  million 
cattle,  fifty-one  million  sheep,  fifty-five  million  hogs,  and  four  hundred 
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fifty-five  million  chicks,  "by  developing  strains  which  will  convert  the  food 
they  consume  into  more  product' in  a' shorter  time.    A  better  and  a  wider  use  of 
the  results  of  pasture  investigations  would  help  produce  cheaper  milk  and  meat* 

Wheat  which  furnishes- the  "'Staff  of  life"  and  which  occupies  sixty 
million  of  the  farmers'  acres  has  had,  through  selection  and  breeding.,  varieties 
developed  which  are  especially  suited  to  soil,  climate,  valley  and  plateau. 
Many  of  the  varieties  are  disease  resistant  in  the  special  areas  for  which  they 
have  been  bred. 

The  area  available  for  corn  has  been  greatly  extended  by  developing 
varieties  suited  to  a  wider  range  of  climate.     The  quality  and  yields  of  corn 
have  been  considerably  improved. 

Scientific  studies  have  made  it  possible  to  introduce  new  crops  in  some 
sections  and  thus  give  farmers  new  sources  of  income.    The    soybean  and  date 
are  notable  examples. 

The  horticulturist  and  plant  breeder  have  made  possible  fruits  and 
vegetables  adapted  to  every  soil  and  climate.    The  entomologist  and  plant 
pathologist  have  given  methods  for  protecting  these  crops  from  destruction 
by  insects  and  diseases.     The  plant  breeder  has  improved  fiber  plants  for 
clothing  and  special  purposes  such  as  auto  tires  and  air  planes.  Recent 
results  give  promise  of  quick  growing  trees  for  lumber. 

The  principles  established  in  the  study  of  Texas  cattle  fever  have  made 
possible  the  achievements  in  the  control  of  yellow  fever,  malaria  and  typhus 
fever  which  has  proven  a  great  boon  to  mankind. 

Research  has  developed  disease  resistant  strains  of  plants  and  animals 
and  disease  preventative  measures. 

Real  contributions  have  been  made  on  the  relation  of  foods  to  health, 
the  functions  of  vitamins,  preserving  nutritive  values,   increasing  palatability 
and  the  mineral  requirements  of  rations. 

Spraying  is  preventing  insects  and  diseases  from  entirely  destroying 
some  varieties  of  trees,   shrubs  and  plants  and  the  natural  beauty  which  they 
contribute. 

Research  has  reduced  the  drudgery  of  the  home,   improved  methods  for 
protecting  and  preservir^  foods  and  fabrics,  and  contributed  much  to  make  the 
farm  and  home  more  livable,  beautiful  and  satisfying. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  results  of  research  have  made  the 
farm  income  more  secure  and  consequently  the  farm  home  more  secure,  which  is 
one  of  the  big  assets  in  the  security  of  democracy.- 

##### 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Paul  Eschner,  la-rin  woman,  5illi-ng^l^y",'---Mrr''T^fl  nindyn  F 

delivered  in  the  July  17,  1935,  Land-G-rant  College  Radio  Hour,  and  "broadcast 
"by  a  network  of  50  associate  NSC  radio  stations. 

•      -  — ooOoo — 

Friends  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,   I  bring  you  greetings  from  Maryland  — 
more  specifically,  greetings  from  Charles  County,  Maryland —  to  me  a  Garden 
Spot  . — .  I)e?.a'^"i3e  it  is  my  home.     Charles  County  is  one  of  the  five  southern 
Mai^^land  ccu;o.bies  and  has  a  population  of  over  16,000  inha'bitants  which  are 
scattered  jver  an  area  of  more  than  SS6,000  acres.    And,  perhaps,  because  most 
of  our  roads  were  travelled  by  George  Washington  on  his  numerous  trips  to  the 
Maryltmu  Siore?,  we  go  our  way  a  bit  more  proudly  —  a  bit  more  happily  —  as 
we  pursue  ,  our  r.iral  activities  that  mean  primarily  a  livelihood  by  farming  — 
and  seco'J.idiy,  keeping  pace  with  the  world  that  lies  intriguingly  close,  yet  not 
too  close. 

The  farm  of  today.is.no    longer  an  isolated  spot;  the  farm  gate  stands 
open  and  the  automobile  comes  and  goes,  bringing  the  daily  news,  and  ouickly 
transporting  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  schools,  lectures,   community  gather- 
ings and  to  nearby  ci"3ies.  . 

Further  —  the  day  is  gone  when  farmers  were  compelled  to  labor  with  only 
bitter  ei^^rperience  today  to  caution  their  tomorrow,  for  a  far-sighted  government 
overcame  this  need  of  raral  life  in  the  crea.tion  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.     Those  living  on  farms  must  from  necessity  be  resourceful.  The 
farmer  must  acquire  practical  knowledge  in  numerous  trades,  and  among  the 
sources  for  this  knowledge  are  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  with  their  specialists  available  to 
the  farmer  through  the  Extension  Service. 

But  what  about  Mrs.  Farmer  —  is  she  left  to  shift  for  herself  —  is 
experience  to  be  her  only  teacher?    Not  by  a  long  shot,  for  functioning  as  a 
unit  of  the  Extension  Service  we  find  a  branch  known  as  Home  Demonstration  Work. 


This  adult  education,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  groups  by  the  Extension 
Service,  has  done  much  to  establish  in  the  raral  home  a  comfortable  orderliness 
which  has  helped  to  make  the  farm  house  a  home,  a  comfortable  place  to  live  in, 
and  a  home  which  is  better  prepared  to  take  care  of  emergencies.     It  has  not 
been  wealth  that  has  made  this  difference,  but  better  trained  homemakers  upon 
whose  ability  and  skill  the  atmosphere  and  standards  of  the  home  depend.  This 
ability  and  skill  among  farm  women  has  spread  into  the  communities,  which  has 
not  only  meant  better  and  more  wholesome  living  conditions  in  the  rural  home 
and  community,  but  has  promoted  better  human  relationships  that  should  last 
through  life;  and  in  many  instances  has  equipped  the  farm  women  and  girls  to 
contribute  to  the  farm  income  and  to  use  greater  wisdom  in  the  spending  of  this 
income. 
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The  following  subjects  have  "been  covered  "by  mral  homemakers  in  Charles 
County  —  home  management,  home  "beaut if i cat ion,  home  furnishing,  renovation  of 
furniture,  principals  of  art  as  applied  to  the  home,  parlimentary  law,  home 
accounts,  gardening,  nutrition,  preservation  of  foods,  cooking,  clothing,  dry 
cleaning,  laundering,  rug  making,   chair  caneing,  "better  buying  practices,  first 
aid,  and  home  nursing. 

The  farm  women,  through  this  g^aidance,  have  "become  community  spirited, 
ardentworkers  in  the  Red  Cross  and  on  the  Welfare  Boards.     They  sponsor  4-H 
Cluhs,   support  school  projects,  and  give  of  their  time  and  knowledge  freely. 
For  the  people  of  rural  America  have  "been  brought  to  a  keener  realization, 
through  their  Home  Demonstration  Work,  that  life  has  a  finer  tang  when  it  knows 
a  sprinkling  of  diversion  and  more  than  just  a  veneer  of  culture;  and  so  we 
•find  the  farm  woman  of  today  responding  wholeheartedly  to  one  of  the  finest 
gesi-''Ur-5  made  to  date  of  Home  Demonstration  Work  —  the  Rural  Woman's  Short 
Cour'o'^ 

In  the  State  of  Maryland  this  Spring  more  than  700  women  made  time  to 
leave  their  farm  homes  to  attend  special  lectures  in  music  appreciation, 
parlimentary  law,  public  speaking,  landscape  gardening,  etc.,  given  during 
-College  Week  for  Women  at  Maryland  University. 

Home  Demonstration  Work,   I  feel,  will  help  us  to  make  our  final  goal 
which  will  mean  an  ideal  farm  life  for  every  farmer  and  his  family. 


mu 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  WHICH  TliE  FJmi^ -SCHOOL^,^;^^.,^^.^.^,  ^^^^^^ 
HAS  mm  TO  WISCONSIN  EAEIH'NG      -      ;  , 

A  radio  talk  "by  Chris  L.  Christensen,  dean,  College  of  Ag r i cul t iir e'^^ 
University  of  Wisconsin,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  College  Radio  Hour,  July 
17,  1935,  and  ■broadcast  by  a  network  of  50  associate  NBC"  radio  stations., 

• — ooOoo — 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  appreciate  that  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  many  of  our  agricultural  problems  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
education  of  our  farm  youth.     Moreover,  this  education  should  be  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields  which  train  for  better  rural  organization  and  abler 
rural  leadership  as  well  as  in  the  arts  a-nd  sciences  of  agriculture. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  equip  educationally  the  young  men  in  the 
rural  communities  to  better  cope  with  the  new  economic  and  social  problems 
affecting  farming.     It  is  ray  conviction,   that  we  will  need  to  rely  upon  the 
educational  process  to  open  the  way  for  intelligent  understanding  and  subse- 
quent participation  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  policies  and  movements 
of  the  day. 

In  the  first  place,  rural  youth  v/ill  need  more  rather  than  less  education. 
Some  of  them  will  need  to  train  for  professional  service.     There  will  continue 
to  be  need  for  good  agricultural  teachers.     Some  farm  boys  will  train  for 
research,  extension  or  commerce. 

But  today  I  am  thinking  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  will  man  the 
farms.     They  will  need  a  new  form  of  education.    An  education  that  will  enable 
them  to  think  through  the  new  economic  and  social  changes.     A  type  of  education 
that  will  help  them  when  they  become  farmers  to  handle  themselves  as  effectively 
in  the  affairs  of  distribution  as  they  are  equipped  to  handle  the  affairs  of 
production. 

It  was  this  vastly  important  educational  problem  confronting  young  men 
on  Wisconsin  farms  that  I  had  in  mind,  in  the  spring  of  1932,  when  we  reorgan- 
ized the  Farm  Short  Course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin.     To  parallel  the  work  in  the  four  year  agricultural  college  course 
we  frankly  set  out  to  provide  a  new  educational  opportunity  for  young  men  on 
the  farm  —  in  their  twenties  and  older. 


I  Ifelieve  that  this  revitalized  Farm  Short  Course  now  truly  provides  an 
enlarged  educational  opportunity.  It  is  a  broad  cultural  as  v/ell  as  practical 
training  for  farming,  rural  organization  and  rural  citizenship. 

The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study,   is  built  around  the  social  and 
cultural  needs,  as  well  as  the  vocational  interests,  of  young  men. 
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In  addition  to  practical  training  in  production,  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
work  in  the  economics  of  distribution,  cooperation,  markets  and  consumption. 
Rural  politics,   rural  sociology,  discussion  and  public  speaking  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum.     Courses  in  dramatics ,' music  appreciation,  art  and 
literature  provide  for  the  cultural  side  of  their  education. 

One  of  the  valuable  hew  educational  features  in  the  Farm  Short  Course  is 
the  ^'evening  forum.  "    -^egularly,  three  or  four  evenings  a  week,  these  young 
men  meet  together  in  their  assembly  room.     Leading  personalities  on  and  off 
the  university  campus,  who  are  personally  acquainted  and  experienced  with 
affairs,  problems  and  situations  in  industry,  distribution,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, government,  world  relations,  banking,   transportation,  meet  with  these 
young  men  to  discuss  problems  in  their  particular  fields.     Being  very  informal 
these  forums  provide  opportunity  for  discussion.     The  learning  process  becomes 
vital  and  purposeful  in  the  lives  of  these  young  men  as  citizens  as  well  as 
farmers. 

For  a  four  month  school  period  they  live  together  in  dormitories.  This 
provides  a  wholesome  educational  environment;  helpful  to  the  social  development 
of  these  young  men.     This  community  life  as  students  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  form  acquaintanceships,  not  possible  in  the  classroom  alone,  and  permits  a 
freedom  in  discussion  of  common  problems.     They  learn  to  think,  work  and  play 
together. 

This  new  venture  tal^es  a  form  of  adult  education.     It  is  planned  for 
young  men  on  farms  between  the  ages  of  19  to  26  and  older.     We  have  no  entrance 
requirements.     It  is  a  txvo  year  educational  course.     It  runs  for  four  months  - 
November  through  March. 

This  new  Farm  Short  Course  has  been  successful.     Last  winter  young  men 
from  69  of  the  71  counties  of  Wisconsin  were  enrolled. 

This  kind  of  a  well-rounded  adult  educc3.t ional  process,   I  believe,  will 
help  give  farm  people  the  preparation  which  farming  and  rural  citizenship 
needs.     Out  of  an  informed  and  trained  rural  population  will  come,  a  home  grown 
farm  leadership  capable  of  making  adjustments  to  meet  the  social  and  economic 
changes  that  science,   specialization  and  industrialism  will  continue  to  impose 
on  agriculture.    An  enlightened  and  informed  rural  people  will  do  more  to  help 
in  the  great  economic  and  social  adjustments  of'  rural  as  well  as  urban  America 
than  any  other  single  movement. 

•  ### 
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THE  MIDSUlvGv3]R  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS  Alfo  POULTRY 

A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  "broadcast  Monday^.. J-g2y  ,22,  1935,  in 
the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  over  NBC  and  a 
network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

Tho  summer  hog  outlook  report  occupies  eight  closely  typed  pages  and 
is  crammed  full  of  statistics.     Of  course,  I  can't  send  you  "by  radio  all  of 
these  statistics,  nor  give  you  a.11  of  the  comments  contained  in  the  report; 
and  if  I  did,  you  wouldn't  "be  a"ble  to  remora"bcr  them. 

So,  I  am  simply  going  to  give  you  a  condensed  view  of  some  of  the  main 
influences  that  will  "be  operating  in  the  hog  business  during  the  next  market- 
ing year  —  up  to  Octo"ber  1st,  1935.     Let  me  suggest  that  any  of  you  who  wish 
to  study  this  report  in  detail  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  L..  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Midsummer  Hc^.^-  Outlook  Report. 

The  economists  find  that  pro'ba'bly  farmers  will  sell  in  the  coming  year 
even  fewer  hogs  than  the  very  small  n-ain"ber  they  sold  this  year,  "but  they  will 
fatten  the  hogs  they  do  sell  to  heavier  weights.     The  average  of  prices  of 
hogs  will  pro"ba"bly  'ue  higher  than  the  average  of  prices  this  year,  "but  lower 
t'nan  the  peak  of  prices  this  year.     The  "bureau  economists  expect  some  improve- 
ment in  consumer  "buying  power  next  winter. 

Well,  there  is  a  very  general  view  of  the  situation  in  prospect  — 
smaller  num"bGrs  of  hogs  coming  to  ma^rket  during  the  next  year,  American 
cons"Limers  a"ble  to  pay  more  for  pork  and  lard,   the  price  of  the  live  hogs, 
as  an  average  of  the  year,  higher  than  during  the  past  year,  but  very  small 
outlet  for  American  hog  products  in  foreign  coijjitries. 

However,   that  general  view  does  not  mean  much  to  the  hog  raiser.  He 
wants  to  know  in  what  months  the  most  and  the  fewest  hogs  will  come  on  the 
market,  and  how  prices  are  going  to  run  at  different  times  during  the  year. 

So  I  will  give  you,  first,   a  few  figures  on  the  number  of  hogs  that 
farmers  will  probably  put  on  the  market  in  the  coming  year;  and  t'nen  some 
estimates  of  the  numbers  that  they  will  put  on  the  market  in  different 
periods  of  the  year,     'By  the  time  this  marketing  year  comes  to  a  close  on 
October  1,  American  farmers  will  have  sold  to  the  packers  30  million  head 
of  hogs.     That  is  the  smallest  number  in  25  years.     B-at  xiext  year  they,  pro- 
bably will  sell  ever!,  fev/er  hogs,  because  they  will  start  into  the  year  with 
fewer  pigs  —  the  spring  and  fall  pig  crop  this  year  being  so  small,  less 
than  50  million  head  —  and,   they  will  be  saving  more  sows  and  gilts  for 
breeding  purposes  to  increase  their  herds  in  1936-37.     So  the  statisticians 
think  that  farmers  will  put  on  the  market  even  fewer  than  30  million  head  of 
hogs  in  the  marketing  year  that  ends  October  1st,  1936.     These  hogs  will  be 
heavier  than  the  ones  that  have  come  to  market  this  past  year  because  there 
will  be  lots  more  feed  available,  and  it  will  cost  hog  growers  less. 
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But  still,   the  total  tonnage  of  pork  and  lard  from  pigs  slaughtered  in  the 
coming  year  will  he  even  smaller  than  the  total  tonnage  from  pigs  slaughtered 
in  the  current  marketing  year.     Also,  there  is  now  the  smallest  amount  on 
record  of  pork  and  lard  in  storage,   so  that  the  market  prices  of  live  hogs 
during  the  next  few  months  will  not  he  "burdened  down  hy  heavy  storage  supplies. 

The  year's  supply  of  hogs  for  slaughter  purposes  will  not  "be  sent  to 
market  at  the  same  times  as  usual  in  the  coming  year.     In  the  3  months  from 
Octo"ber  thro-ogh  DecemlDer,  1935,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  hogs  of 
the  year  will  come  to  market,  and  during  the  three  months  from  July  through 
Septem"ber,  1936,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  hog  supply  of  the 
marketing  year  will  go  to  the  yards. 

Now,  what  effect  will  this  distribution  of  hog  marketing  over  the  year 
"be  likely  to  have  on  prices  in  the  different  periods?     On  that  point,   I  should 
like  to  quote  to  you  the  words  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  outlook  report. 
They  say  this: 

"Since  supplies  in  October,  November,  and  December  of  this  year  will  be 
very  small,  the  seasonal  decline  in  prices,  which  takes  place  in  the  fall 
months,  may  start  later  than  usual  and  be  somewhat  less  than  average.  But- 
prices  during  this  period  will  be  considerably  higher  than  in  the  same  months 
of  1934. 

"The  indications  are  that  the  proportion  of  the  winter  supply  of  hogs 
marketed  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  will  be  much  larger  than  average. 
Therefore^  the  seasonal  rise  in  prices  during  that  period  of  1936  will  be 
relatively  small,  and  very  much  smaller  than  that  which  occurred  in  1935. 
Sometime  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months  of  1936  hog  prices 
are  likely  to  be  lower  than  in  the  same  months  of  1935.     Going  on  into  the 
s'ojnmer  months:     The  number  of  hogs  sent  to  market  in  those  m.onths  of  1936 
will  be  relatively  large.     Therefore,  prices  during  the  last  nine  months  of 
the  calendar  year  1936  nay  be  expected  to  average  no  higher  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  a  year  earlier,  and  may  be  lower."     (End  of  quotation.) 

Now,   I  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  give  you  the  comments  of  the  report 
about  the  probable  trend  of  hog  production  in  the  next  two  years.     Of  course, 
the  economists,  like  everyone  else,  foresee  that  hog  production  will  increase 
from  its  present  low  level.     However,  they  are  uncertain  about  how  fast  it 
can  increase.     But,  that's  all  I  have  time  to  say,  for  I  want  to  give  you  the 
highlights  of  the  poultry  outlook  report.    Here  they  are: 

The  outlook  is  favorable  for  poultry  producers  during  the  remainder  of 
1935.    Egg  and  poultry  prices  are  likely  to  continue  at  higher  levels  than 
last  year. 

The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  will  probably  be  a  little  larger  than  last  year, 
but  the  supply  of  shell  eggs  in  storage  is  much  smaller  and  therefore  will 
offer  less  competition  than  last  year  to  the  fresh-egg  supply. 

Supplies  of  poultry  during  the  fall  and  winter  will  probably  not  be  so 
large  as  last  year.     Storage  stocks  are  larger  at  present  but  there  are  fewer 
hens  on  farms.     Although  there  is  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised,  a  larger  proportion  of  them  as  well  as  of  hens  will  be  saved  for  layers, 
so  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  crop  will  be  available  for  market. 

//.//  iniJi 
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^.  S.  Departoent.of  Agriculture 


A  radio  interview  'between  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  ^'dio  Service,  -and. 
M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  United  States  Depart ment""o; 
culture,  in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Taesday, 
July  23,  1935. 

— ooOoo — 


GAPEN: 

Morse  Salisbury,  Radio  Service  chief,  is  ready  to  take  you  along  with 
M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  for  another  visit  to  the  work. shops 
of  the  scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  in  the  making  some 
of  the  newer  developments  in  agricultural  science.     Today,  they  will  tell  you 
about  some  recent  important  achievements  of  the  insect  fighters.    First,  you 
hear  from  Morse  Salisbury  — 


SALISBURY; 

Thanks,  Ken  —  and-  hello,  farm  and  home  folks. 

After  our  broadcast  two  weeks  ago  on  liver  flulces  and  other  parasites 
of  livestock,  a  man  in  Cincinnati  implored  us  to  do  something  to  help  the  human 
family.    He  is  especially  disturbed  by  chiggers. 

Well',  my  sympathy  to  him.    And  more  than  that,  I  have  sent  hiiti  the 
Department  scientists'  latest  recommendations  on  chigger  control.    Maybe  they 
will  settle  the  chiggers  long  enough  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  report  to  you  today 
progress  in  the  war  against  insect  enemies  of  animals  on  the  farm. 

Some  competent  authorities,  think  human  beings  may  be  waging  a  losing 
fight  against  insects.     Others  don't  feel  so  pessimistic.     Bat,   in  any  event, 
insects  do  present  a  constant  menace,  and  the  insect  fighters  are  constantly 
embattled. 

Right  now,  they  are  marshaling  their  forces  in  the  southeastern  states 
to  help  farmers  repel  an  invasion  by  a  livestock  pest  —  the  screw  worm.  The. 
losses  have  been  very  heavy.    Livestock  ov/ners  have  appealed  for  help.    And  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qjj.arantine 
$480,000  to  use  in  giving  farmers  information  on  how  to  control  the  screw  worm 
fly.     Today,  Mr.  Eisenliower  will  report  to  you  what  he  has  learned  from  F.  C. 
Bishopp,  director  of  this  campaign,  and  his  associates  about  the  scientific 
research  which  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  heavy  losses  caused  by  this 
insect  when  it  is  not  controlled.    All  right,  Milton  — 


EISENHOWER; 

Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 


SALISBURY;  - 

As  I  get  it,  Milton,  a  bit  of  mystery  surroun.ded  the  screw  worm  outbreak 
in  the  southeast. 

EISENHOWER; 

I'm  not  sure  I  get  your  point. 


(over) 
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SALISBURY: 

17ell,  apparently  the sS'  insect's  bad  "been  there  in  the  southeast  for  years. 
But  they  didn't  cause  mch  trouDle  until  the  series  of  outhreaks  "beginning  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  coming  to  a  climax  with  the  serious  outbreak  last  summer 
in  Georgia.  .  '  . 

Well,  I  should  say  your  statement  is  about  half  way  correct.     To  give  you 
the  rest  of  the  facts  in  the  case,   I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  an  important 
research  discovery  "by  E.  C.  Gushing,  one  of  the  younger  scientists  of  the  Bjireau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q'j.are.nt ine.     This  discovery  not  only  clears  up  the 
mystery  of  the  sudden  screw  worm  attack,  hut  also  furnishes  a  clue  to  more 
successful  ways  to  check  screw  worm  losses. 

SALISBURY; 

Fine.  Proceed. 

EISENHOWER; 

This  is  the  story  as  I  got  it  from  Qushing  and  Bishopp. 

Of  course,  farm  and  range  livestock  in  the  Southwest  have  suffered  heavy 
screw  woim  losses  for  a  great  many  years. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  as  I  recall,  ahout  1910  or  '12,  the  screw  worm  just  a'bout  wiped  out 
one  of  the  Texas  livestock  farmer's  "best  sources  of  income  —  raising  "beef 
steers  from  their  own  herds. 

EISENHOWER: 

Your  memory  is  good,  Morse.    Let's  start  our  story  with  the  Texas  out- 
break of  screw  worms  25  years  ago.     At  that  time,  Texas  livestock  interests 
called  for  help,-    Doctor  Bishopp,  and  a  few  entomologists  under  D.  C.  Parman, 
were  assigned  to  help  work  out  control  plans.     'Those  men  studied  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  screw  worm  fly  —  how  far  the  fly  spreads,  how  it 
breeds,  how  it  lays  eggs  in  the  wounds  of  livestock,  and  so  on.    Prom  those 
studies,  and  their  experiments  with  methods  to  control  flies  and  destroy  larvae 
in  the  wounds  of  livestock,  they  were  able  to  offer  livestock  growers  practical 
suggestions  for  control,     I'll  say  more  about  control  methods  later.. 

SALISBURY;- 

Well,  following  those  recommendations,  Texas  cattlemen  have  been  able  to 
cut  down  very  greatly  losses  caused  by  the  screw  worm. 

EISENHOWER; 

Quite  right. 

Now,  as  one  method  of  control,   scientists  and  farmers,   ever  since  the 
early  work  in  Texas,  had  tried  tra-oping  the  flies.     Some  folks  thought  trapping 
worked;  other  thought  it  didn't  —  or  at  least  not  very  well.    .So,   in  1929, 
Bishopp,  the  veteran  of  the  earlier  campaigns,  said  to  Gushing,   "Suppose  you  go 
to  Texas  to  investigate.     Find  out  whether  trapping  actually  does  pay.     See  if 
you  can  work  out  any  better  methods." 
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SALISBURY; 

So,  Gushing  v/ent  to  Texas.  •  '  . 

EISEMOWER;  .  ' 

Yes,   Gushing  went  to  the  Texas  sections  v/orst  infested  during  the  summer 
of  1929,  and  again  in  1933.     In  cooperation  with  farmers,  he  tried  out  various 
kinds  of  traps',  "baits,  and  so  on.     They  caught  plenty  of  flies,  hut  they  didn't 
seem  to  get  .a.  proportionate  decrease  in  screv/  worm  losses. 

SALISBURY;      '     '  ' 

Did  Gushing  have  any  idea  as  to  the  trouble? 

EISENHOWER; 

Well,  way  in  the  hack  of  his  head,  Gushing  hegan  to  wonder  if  there  was 
another  fly  which  laid  its  eggs  in  the  unprotected  wounds  of  livestock  —  a  fly 
on  which 'some  of  their  control  methods  were  not  so  effective. 

SALISBURY: 

Did  they  have  any  definite  suspicions?        ■  ... 

EISHmOWER:'  ■  .  "  / 

Very  slight  suspicions,  yes.     I  suppose  you  know  what  the  screw  worm  fly 
looks  like.  .  - 

SALISBURY; 

Yes.    Very  niuch  like  the  ordinary  hlow  fly. 

EISENHOWER;  ;  ■ 

Pretty  much  so.    Well,  Gushing,  as  well  as  Bishopp  and  others,  had 
noticed  a  slight  difference  in  the  coloring  of  individual  flies.     Some  had  a 
slight  hluish  tinge;  and  these  were  also  more  plump  than  the  others.     Time  and 
again,  Bishbpp  and  others  had  sent  samples  of  these  flies  to  the  men  who  keep 
the  identifications  and  fingerprints,   so/^speak,  of  the  600  or  700  thousand 
species  of  insects  actually  recorded.    But  every  time,  the  report  came  hack; 
The  darker,  and  the  slightly  hluer,  flies  are  of  the  same  species  as,  the  other 
screw  worm  flies.    The  slight  differences  may  he  due  to  climatic  cond,itions. 

SALISBURY: 

Did  those  reports  settle  Gushing' s  suspicions? 
EISENHOWER; 

Well,  Gushing  tells  me  it  did  —  for  a  time.    But,   still,  he  couldn't 
help  remembering  that  the  livestock  suffered  from  screw  worms  even  though  he 
trapped  the  flies.    Also,  he  and  others  had  noticed  that  some  flies  seemed  to 
stick  to  the  stock  tighter  than  others  as  they  chased  the  stock  around  the 
corrals. 

.SALISBURY; 

So  he  still  had  suspicions?  '      .  .  • 


(over) 
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EISENHOm; 

Yes,  "but  in  1933,  there  was  a.  cut  in  appropriations  for  research. 
Gushing,  along  with  others,  was  furloughed  —  laid  off.     But  he  didn't  become 
discouraged.    Eather,  he  took  that  as  an  opportunity.    He  decided  to  spend  his 
furlough,  at  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Liverpool,  England,  making 
detailed  scientific  studies  of  the  screw  v^orm  fly  and  related  insects. 

Gushing  took  along  some  of  the  screw  worm  flies  to  study.     I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  his  old  suspicions  guided  him  —  hut  an^^way  he  took  along  two 
"batches  of  screw  worm  flies  —  one  lot  from  flies  caught  in  the  traps,  and  a 
second  lot  raised  from  larvae  that  he  took  from  infested  animals. 

SALISBURY; 

Even  though  "both  lots  looked  pretty  much  alike? 
EISENHOWER; 

Yes,  even  though  they  seemed  to  he  of  the  same  species.    Well,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  laboratory  in  Liverpool,  Gushing  spent  day  after  day  dissecting 
flies  and  looking  at  them  under  the  microscope.     But  always  they  looked  the 
same.     Then  Professor  Patton,  a  member  of  the  staff,  reminded  Gushing  that  the 
only  possible  means  of  identifying  some  closely~related  species  of  insects  is 
by  a  minute  difference  in  appearance  of  the  male  productive  organs.  Gushing 
went  back  to  his  flies  —  and  looked  and  looked  some  more.     In  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  October  22,  1933  — 

SALISBURY; 

Now,  that's  getting  down  to  pretty  fine  particulars. 
EI  SENHOWER: 

I  know.     But  that  morning  stands  out  large  in  Gushing 's  life.    Up  to 
then,  he  had  examined  several  hundred  flies  under  his  microscope.     They  had  all 
come  from  just  one  dish  —  the  flies  caught  in  the  traps.     In  a  second  dish  of 
flies,  which  he  had  kept  separate  for  no  particular  reason  at  all,  were  the 
flies  raised  from  the  larvae  taken  from  the  fresh  wounds  of  livestock.     On  this 
particular  morning,  he  was  about  to  dump  out  the  flies  in  that  second  dish.  But, 
as  a  kind  of  afterthought,  he  said  to  himself,   "Might  as  well  look  at  one  or  two 
of  them."    He  put  one  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  —  then  a  second,  and  a 
third.    He  grew  excited.    He  called  in  Professor  Patton.     Patton  peered  into  the 
eye  piece,  and  he,  too,  was  suddenly  excited.     That  specimen  from  the  second 
batch  of  flies  was  different  in  appearance  from  any  fly  in  the  first  batch. 
The  difference  could  be  seen  only  by  intensely  close  examination  —  it  lay  in 
minute  variations  of  the  appearance  of  the  male  organs. 

SALISBURY; 

-..r-  ,       Then  Bishopp,  and  Gushing,  and  the  others  had  been  right.    Two  different 
species  of  screw  worm  flies,  which  look  almost  identical,  attack  livestock. 

EISENHOWER; 

Exactly.    Well,  Professor  Patton  called  off  the  rest  of  his  classes  for 
that  day.    Those  students  and  scientists  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  discus- 
sing the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  seemingly  minor,  but  really  important, 
scientific  discovery. 
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SALISBUSY; 

Well,  since  .r.ost  of  us  are  not  scientists,  and  can't  immediately  sense 
all  the  excitement  and  drama  in  such  a  discovery,  I  wonder  if  you  would  point 
out  why  the  scientific  cheering  over  Oashing's  discovery. 

EISSmOWER; 

Well,  "briefly,  this  is  the  way  Bishopp  and  C"CLshing  explained  it  to  me. 

As. they  have  matched  up  all  their  observations  with  Cushing's  discovery, 
they  find  one  variety  of  screw  worm  fly  attacks  living  animals;  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  fresh  wounds;  the  larvae  enlarge  the  wound.-  ' 

SALIS3UIIY;  '  "  ' 

I  suppose  that's  the  fly  which  Oushing  raised  from  the  larvae  he  took 
from  the.wo'onds  of  an  infested  animal. 

EISSMOWER; 

Correct.     Then,  comes  the  second  fly,  the  fly  he  got  from  the  traps. 

The  second  fly  prefers  dead  tissue  and  decaying  flesh.     It  "breeds  in  the  wound 

which  already  has  "been  enlarged  "by  the  first  fly,  and  in  dead  carcasses'. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  then,  the  first  variety  of  fly  must  work  in  a  v/ound  "before  the 
second  fly  will  attack. 

EISEMlOWER; 

As  a  rule,  yes.    Last  summer  —  his  furlough  ended,  and  "back  on  the  jo"b 
over  here  —  Gushing  went  "back  to  Texas  to  study  screw  worm  control  in  the 
light  of  his  important  discovery  in  England.     In  his  study  of  hundreds  of 
infested  animals,  he  found  that  in  at  least  four  times  out  of  five,  this  newly 
identified  species  of  screw  worm  fly  made  the  first  attack. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  then,  what  light  does  this  discovery  shed  on  the  poor  results  from 
trapping? 

EISEieHlOWER; 

Simply  this.     The  insect  fighters  use  meat  as  "bait  in  the  fly  traps. 
Since  this  newly-identified  fly  prefers  live  animals,   it  doesn't  enter  the  traps. 

SALISBURY; 

So,  the  fly  which  really  starts  all  the  trou"ble  stays  out  of  the  traps. 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes.    And  "being  a  lover  of  living  animals,  it  sticks  tighter  to  the 
living  animals  as  they  chase  around  the  corral.     The  other  species  isn't  so 
persistent,  it  can  lay  its  eggs  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  places. 

SALISBURY; 

So  far,   so  good.    Bat  we  still  haven't  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  why  the 
screw  worm  flies  in  the  Southeast  delayed  so  long  making  an  attack  after  their 
relatives  in  the  Southwest  swung  into  action. 


(over) 
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EISBMOWER; 

Uell,   that  now  "becomes  very  simple.     The  screw  worm  flies  which  have  iDeen 
in  the  Southeast  all  these  years  were  all  of  the  species  which  "breed  in  old, 
aggravated  wounds  and  dead  flesh.     Only  after  the  second  and  newer  variety  which 
opens  up  the  fresh  wounds  moved  into  the  Southeast  did  screw  worms  cause  any 
material  losses. 

SAL::SBURY;  ' 

With  that  mystery  cleared  up,  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  "be  a  good  idea  to 
Qvia  up  the  recommendations  on  hov/  to  control  screw  worm  da.mage  in  the  light  o'f 
Gushing 's  work. 

EISEI^IOWEE;  ■ 

Well,  his  work  did  not  change  many  of  the  earlier  recommendations  for 
control.    What  it  did  was  to  show  that  trapping  the  flies  and  "burning  the  dead 
carcasses  controls  only  the  species  of  fly  which  like  dead,   decayed  flesh,  and 
is  the  second  to  attack,  following  the  damage  done  "by  the  species  which  works 
in  fresh  wounds.     Consequently,  Gushing' s  work  reduces  the  importance  —  for 
screw'worm  control  —  of  trapping  flies  and  burning  carcasses.     Of  co-urse  the 
"burning  is  important  for  general  sanitary  reasons,  and  should  continue. 

SALISBURY;  " 

B-at  otherwise  than  making  trapping  of  flies  less  important,  Gushing' s  work 
did  not  point  to  any  less  necessity  for  other  standard  control  measures? 

EISEMIOWER; 

Not  at  all.     Rather,  "by  showing  the  importance  of  stopping  the  attack  of 
the  first  species  of  fly,   it  increased  emphasis  upon  standard  controls.  The 
object  of  all  of  them  is  to  avoid  any  break  in  the  skin  of  the  animals  during 
the  fly  season  —  that  is  from  April  15th  to  l'Iovem.ber  15th;  and  if  any  breaks 
do  occur,  to  disinfect  the  wounds  promptly  so  as  to  avoid  infestation.  The 
county  agents  and  the  special  control  agents  have  the  information  on  precisely 
what  to  do.     I  reconimend  to  our  listeners  in  the  Southeast  that  they  consult 
these  gentlemen. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   so  much  for  screw  worms.     Now  could  you  outline  for  us  a  few  of  the 
other  developments  in  the  war  on  insects? 

X 

EISEMOWSR; 

Only  most  sketchily.     I  might  say  in  connection  with  work  on  the  use  of 
blow-fly  larvae  to  help  heal  stubborn  bone  infections,  William  Robinson  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  medical  science.     He  identified  a  substance  given  off 
by  the  larvae  which  helps  to  heal  stubborn  wounds.     Perhaps,   I  can  tell  you  more 
about  that  in  a  later  broadcast.     Just  recently,  the  entomologists  and  chemists 
have  bro-Qght  forth  a  new  insecticide,  rotenone,  to  be  used  where  arsenicals  are 
objectionable.     I'll  tell  you  more  about  rotenone  in  a  broadcast  early  next 
month.     The  entomologists  also  are  working  on  the  control  of  cattle  grubs, 
horse  bots,   sand  flies,  mosquitoes,  chiggers   


SALISBURY; 

Well,  I'm  sure  my  friend  in  Cincinnati  will  "be  glad  to  hear  atout  the 
work  on  chiggers. 

5ISMH0W5R; 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  entomolgists  also  are  investigating  the  life- 
history  of  insects,  their  hatits,  their  parasite  enemies,  and  so  on.  Those 
things  sometimes  seem  pretty  far  from  the  field  of  practical  affairs.  But, 
only  insofar  as  some  scientist  —  like  Gushing  —  digs  up  those  facts,  are 
farmers  and  others  sJole  to  attack  their  insect  enemies  effectively. 

SALISBURY: 

And,  possibly'-  avoid  thirling  for  30  or  40  years  that  they  are  fighting 
just  one  type  of  screw  worm  fly  when  actually  they  are  fighting  two. 

EISEMOWER; 

Right,  Morse. 

G-APM; 

Well,  thanks  very  much,  Milton  Eisenhower  and  Morse  Salisbury,  for  this 
interesting  report  on  the  research  "back  of  the  present  campaign  to  cut  losses 
from  screw  worm  infestation  of  livestock.     We'll  "be  looking  for  you  again  at 
this  same  time  next  Tuesday  with  the  story  of  some  of  the  newer  developments  in 
research  on  meadow  and  forage  crops. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Ivlorse  Salis"bui\v,   Chiaf  oi  H.-idio  Servrc^^T^lrfi"  tlie  ' 
Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tiiursdaj,  July  25,  1935, 
"broa.dcast  over  NBC  and  a  netv;ork  of  50  associated  radio  stcitions. 


~~ooOoo — 

Fewer  cattle  and  c.:ilves  vrill  "be  slaughtered  this  Fall  than  last  when 
the  drought  forced  heavy  marketings,  according  to  the  mid-s"aminer  "beef  cattle 
outlook  report  issued  today  "by  the  B-areau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
reduction  is  expected  to  be  chiefly  in  slaughter  of  calves  and  of  the  better 
grades  of  steers. 


The  bureau  believes  a  larger  number  of  cattle  will  be  fed  in  the  Corn 
Belt  this  Fall  and  next  Winter  in  view  of  increased  feed  grain  production.  The 
result  will  be  larger  marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle  during  the  first  half  of 
1936  compa-red  vvith  the  corresiDonding  period  in  1935. 

A  much  stronger  consumer  dem.and  for  beef  and  veal  this  year  compared 
with  last  is  reported,  with  indications  of  further  improvement  duriPig  coming 
months.     This  is  based  unon  -orospects  for  increased  consum.er  incomes  the  remain- 
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der  of  this  year  and  during  early  1936,  and  on  reduced  supplies  of  pork. 

The  bureau  expects  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle  to  be  much  stronger  this 
Fall  than  last  because  cattle  finishers  had  good  returns  on  cattle  fed  last 
Winter  and  Spring  and  there  is  prospect  for  increased  supplies  of  feed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  available  for  feeding  this  year  compared 
with  last. 

Cattle  prices  are  expected  to  average  much  higher  the  remainder  of  this 
year  than  last  year  since  slaughter  supplies  during  the  next  five  months  v/ill 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  and  because  of 
improved  consumer  demand. 


Higher  prices  for  better  grades  of  slaughtering  cattle  are  in  prospect 
from  now  until  late  Fall  or  early  Winter;  prices  of  the  lower  grades  may  also 
advance,  it  is  stated,  especially  if  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  cattle  for 
feeding  and  restocking. 

Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  probably  will  average  much  higher 
this  Fall  than  in  five  years  past  in  view  of  current  prices  of  slaughter  cattle, 
says  the  bureau.     The  combined  cost  of  feeder  cattle  and  of  finishing  them  for 
market  next  Winter  and  S'oring,   it  is  stated,  may  be  the  highest  since  the  Winter 
of  1930-31. 


Looking  further  ahead,   the  bureau  says  that  prices  of  the  better  grades 
of  sla-aghter  cattle  daring  the  first  half  of  1936  may  average  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935,  because  of  the  -orobable  increase  in  marketings  of 
grain-fed  cattle. 
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There  may  "ba  about  the  sai^e  nurnl:er  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  at 
the  iDeginning  of  1936  as  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  1935,   out  thereafter  the 
bureau  believes  numbers  will  increase.    Most  of  this  increase  for  the  next  few 
years  is  expected  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  number  of 
cattle  was  sharply  reduced  in  1934. 

.  No  material  increase  is  in  prospect  in  other  areas,  it  is  stated,  unless 
reduced  production  of  cash  crops  should  result  in  increased  production  of  hay 
and  pasture.. 
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The  end.  of  the  six  year  expansion  of  dairy  herds  and  return  of  good 
pastures  and  ample  supoly  of  feed,  have  improved  the  outlook  for  dairymen  for 
the  next  year  accoi-ling  g-  the  summer  dairy  outlook  reriort  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bc.O'-'Omics. 

The  num.ber  of  milk  cows  is  about  six  oercent  below  the  record  number 
on  hand  a  year  a!2;o,     Fe^vTer  heifers  are  beirig  raised  so  thcit  the  number  of  milk 
cows  is  not  ex;oected  to  change  much  during  the  next  t\70  years.     There  is  still 
about  the  usual  number  of  milk  coy7s  per  thousand  of  population  and  no  shortage 
of  dairy  products  is  to  be  expected  such  as  occurred,  last  "^Yinter.     Milk  pro- 
duction has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  months  and  on  July  1  was  about  six 
percent  heavier  than  on  that  da.te  last  year  and  was  about  equal  to  the  usual 
supply  per  capita  at  that  season. 

Creamery  butter  production  in  June  was  the  second  heaviest  on  record, 
but  butter  consumption  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  and  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  is  going  into  storage.     T/hile  it  is  expected  that  some  butter  and 
other  dairy  products  v/ill  be  purchased  for  relief  purposes,  the  supply  of 
dairy  products  is  expected  to  average  larger  than  the  short  supply  of  last 
season.     In  some  market  milk  areas  in  particular  where  milk  prices  were 
raised  last  year  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  feed,  prices  are  now  rather 
high  in  comparison  with  feed  costs  and  an  increase  in  production  is  to  be 
expected. 

Domestic  butter  pilces  are  only  slightly  above  foreign  prices,  and 
with  relatively  heavy  production  in  prospect,   imports  will  be  small  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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AGRICULTURAL  KESEARCH  AND  MEDICAL  'SCIENCE'     ^  ^  .  . 

A  radio  interview  between  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,,  a 
M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  United  States  -Department^o3^,2sci« 
culture,  in  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and' Home  Hour,  T'uesday, 
July  30,  1935. 

— ooOoo —  . .  .... 

GAPEN: 

Tuesday  —  and  it's  research  day  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.     We  again 
have  with  us  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  and  Morse  Salisbury, 
Chief  of  the  Radio  Service,  who  regularly  report  to  you  on  recent  important 
developments  in  the  research  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  For 
further  details,   I  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Morse  Salisbury  — 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks,  Ken  —  and  hello.  Farm  and  Home  listeners. 

As  we  announced  last  week,  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  I  had  planned  to  talk  with 
you  today  about  research  on  forage  crops.     But  we  decided  to  postpone  that 
topic  until  after  the  arrival  in  Washington  of  P.  V.  Cardon,  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.     Doctor  Cardon  is  coming  to  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
A.  J.  Pieters,  retiring  veteran  of  the  Department's  forage  crop  work. 

So  today,  Mr,  Eisenhower  and  I  are  going  to  report  to  you  a  recent 
remarkable  development  in  entomological  research  which  we  mentioned  very  briefly 
last  week  when  we  Y/ere  discussing  screw  worm  research  and  control.     This  account 
today  will  show  you  how  the  much-despised  larvae  of  the  fly,  under  the  skilled 
hands  of  a  research  scientist,  revealed  the  secret  of  the  cure  for  stubborn, 
non-healing  wounds  of  hamans.    All  right,  Milton. 

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Morse,  and  hello,  everyone. 

Before  we  go  into  the  details  of  today's  story,  Morse,  I  should  like  to 
say  just  a  little  about  some  of  the  many  other  contributions  that  agricultural 
research  men  have  made  to  medical  science. 

SALISBURY: 

By  all  means.  ... 

EISENHOWER: 

I  don't  suppose  many  laymen  realize  that  the  work  of  Smith,  Kilbourne 
and  Curtice  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  a  problem  of  animal  health 
gave  results  now  rated  among  the  most  valuable  to  practitioners  in  human  health. 

SALISBURY;  •       ■  ' 

No,  probably  not  many  people  know  about  that.  .  , 
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EISENHOWER: 

Well,   if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  work  of  these  three  Department  scientists, 
the  United  States  might  never  have  "built  the  Panama  Canal.    We  might  have  lost 
many  precious  years  in' trying  to  find  the  mode  of  transmission  of  malaria  fever, 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever ,  and  African  sleeping  sickness. 

Back  in  the  period  from  1888  to  1893,  the  scientists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  discovered  in  the  "blood  of  cattle  the  tiny  organism  that  causes 
splenetic  fever.'    They  further  discovered  that  this  disease  is  carried  "by  the 
tick.    And  so  Smith  and  the  other  men  working  on  the  project  showed,  for  the 
first  time,   that  insects  spread  m.icro"bial  diseases.     Their  work  gave  the  cue  to 
medical  investigators  who  discovered  later  on  that  such  serious  diseases  as 
yellow  fever  and  malaria  are  spread  from  person  to  person  by  insects.  And 
everyone  knows  that  this  discovery  showed  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  mos- 
quitoes in  the  Canal  Zone  —  thus  do       away  with  yellow  fever,  and  enable  us 
to  build  the  Canal. 

Now,  I  suspect  many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Department 
scientists  paved  the  way  for  modern  vaccine  treatments  thro'ogh  t'Jieir  discovery 
that  injections  of  sterilized  cultures  or  dead  bacteria  make  animals  immune  to 
certain  diseases.     The  typhoid  fever  inoculation  of  human  beings  that  has  saved 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  was  an  outgrowth  of  this  discovery. 

SALISBURY: 

You've  got  me  started  on  this  trail  now,-  Milton.     I  recall  another 
important  discovery  —  that  tuberculosis  of  livestock  also  attacks  human  beings. 
As  soon  as  the  scientists  brought  this  fact  to  light,  the  Department  launched 
a  nation-wide  warfare  against  bovine  tuberculosis  which  has  practically  freed 
a  large  part  of  this  country  of  that  disease. 

EISEmOWER: 

And  to  mention  just  one  more  item  —  the  discovery  by  Maurice  Hall,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  an  effective  treatment  for  hookworms.  This 
has  benefited  more  than  five  million  people  in  the  United  States  alone. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  we  could  go  on  citing  example  after  example.     But  I  think  we  had 
better  come  back  to  the  main  report  for  today.     You  were  going  to  tell  about 
the  new  healing  material  for  stubborn,   infected  wounds. 

EISEmOWER: 

All  right,  Morse.     I'm  going  to  begin  by  telling  about  a  letter  that 
came  to  the  Department  tv/o  or  three  weeks  ago.     This  letter  came  from  a  promi- 
nent man  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  research  work  we  are  reporting 
on  today. 

This  man  had  a  wound  on  his  foot  v/hich  refused  to  heal.     His  doctors 
tried  various  treatments  unsuccessfully.     Finally,  the  man  learned  about  a 
new  healing  substance  discovered  by  a  Department  entomologist,  Dr.  William 
Robinson.     His  doctor  tried  this  material.     It  worked.     The  mcin  was  able  to 
walk  again  without  the  aid  of  cratches. 

The  Department  is  getting  many  such  letters  from  doctors,  and  hospitals, 
and  others.     A  great  many  people  suffer  from  non-healing  wounds  for  which  no 
cure  was  previously  known.     But  now  we  have  Robinson's  discovery. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  to  begin  uitli,  what  i_s  this  ne\7  material? 

EISENHOWER: 

It's  called  Allantoin. 

SALISBURY: 

Perhaps  you'd  "better  spell  it.  '  • 

EISEiraOWER: 

It's  spelled  just  as  it's  pronounced  — ■ "Allcintoin. "  A-l-l-a-n-t-o-i-n. 
AllAntoin. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.     Now  let's  go  ahead  with  the  story. 
EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Rohinson  discovered  that  allantoin  heals  up  stuhhorn,  non-healing 
wounds  quickly,  painlessly  —  and  cheaply.     Bat  Robinson's  discovery  is  really 
an  outgrowth  of  another  important  discovery  which  was  made  duriiig  the  World  War. 
Of  course,  everyone  remembers  the  serious  trouble  in  curing  deep  wounds  of  many 
soldiers  injured  on  the  battlefield. 

SALISBURY: 

As  I  recall,  wounded  doughboys  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  stubborn 
bone  disease  called  osteomyelitis, 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Morse,   suppose  we  test  your  spelling  ability  for  a  change. 
SALISBURY: 

Eair  enough.     Let's  see  —  0-s-t-e-o  m-y  e-l-i-t-i-s. 

Osteomyeliti  s. 

EI  SENHOWER: 

To  the  head  of  the  class,  Morse.   .   .    Well,  during  the  World  War,  the 
late  Dr.  William  S.  Baer,  noted  bone  specialist  at  Johns  Hopkins,  served  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  overseas.    D-aring  his  service,  naturally  a 
great  many  cases  of  osteomyelitis  came  to  his  attention.     On  one  occasion, 
Doctor  Baer  observed  two  seriously  wounded  soldiers  vmo  had  lain  out  on  the 
battlefield  for  nearly  a  week.     Their  wounds  had  become  infested  with  larvae 
of  the  common  blov;  fly. 

At  first,  the  condition  of  those  soldiers  seemed  very  serious.    But,  as 
the  surgeons  cleaned  the  wounds,  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  how  free  they 
were  from  infection.     Stranger  still,  the  wounded  men  recovered  with  amazing 
rapidity,  despite  their  long  exposure  and  harrowing  experience  —  all  quite 
contrary  to  the  high  death  rate  among  other  soldiers  with  similar  wounds  who 
were  rushed  to  the  hospitals  and  given  the  best  possible  surgical  treatment. 

SALISBURY: 

My  prejudice  against  the  children  of  the  fly  is  all  but  ready  to  soften 
a  little. 
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EISENHOWER: 

Well,  ten  years  passed  "by.    As  Doctor  3aer  treated  case  after  case  of 
that  stubborn  "bone  di-sease,   osteomji^eliti s ,  he  kept  thinking  about  what  he  had 
noticed  on  the  battlefield.    What,   if  anything,  did  those  blow-fly  larvae  have 
to  do  with  the  healing  of  those  wounds? 

SALISBimY: 

Certainly  would  seem  worth  investigating  a  little. 
EISENHOWER: 

Baer  thought  so,  too.    And,  finally,  it  happened  that  he  had  two  pat lent s- 
young.girls  who  were  suffering  from  the  dreaded  osteomyelitis.    Their  infected 
bones  did  not  respond  to  the  usual  treatment.     Their  condition  became  critical. 
So,  as  a  last  resort,  Baer  decided  to  use  larvae  in  the  wounds.    He  watched  and 
waited.     In  about  two  weeks,  the  wounds  began  to  heal  —  and  the  children 
finally  recovered. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  Baer's  successful  demonstration  put  the  larvae  treatment 
before  the  medical  profession. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes.     Since  that  time,  the  larvae  treatment  for  osteomyelitis  has  spread 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  most  foreign  countries.     But,  early  in  his 
investigations,  Baer  realized  that  the  larvae  might  introduce  dangerous  germs 
into  the  wounds.     For  that  reason,  and  because  he  had  trouble,  especially  during 
the  winter,  in  keeping  enough  larvae  at  hand,  he  called  on  the  entomologists  for 
help. 

SALISBURY: 

Naturally,  the  entomologists  could  help  furnish  supplies  of  larvae;  they 
are  constantly  working  with  insects  and  larvae  in  the  solution  of  just  such 
problems  as  Gushing  solved  in  the  discovery  of  the  second  species  of  screw  worm 
fly.     B"at  what  help  could  the  entomologists  offer  on  the  disease  hazards  in 
using  larvae? 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  they  knew  the  habits  of  flies  and  their  larvae.     Robinson  and  his 
associates  were  able  to  develop  a  more  successful  way  to  sterilize  the  eggs 
without  hurting  them,  and  to  raise  the  larvae  on  sterile  food.     Thus  they  made 
the  lairvae  treatment  safe  by  insuring  that  the  larvae  themselves  would  not 
transmit  a  disease  to  the  patient.     But,  the  entomologists  and  surgeons  were 
not  content  to  keep  on  using  larvae  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.    All  the  while, 
they  wondered  about,  and  sought,  the  secret  of  the  lowly  larvae's  great 
healing  powers* 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  you'd  suppose  the  larvae  probably  cleaned  out  some  of  the  dead, 
infected  tissue  in  the  wound. 
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EISEMOWER: 

Yes.    But  the  surgeons  and  entomologists  suspected  still  a  second 
possibility.     From  all  indications,  the  fly  larvae  also  apparently  did  some- 
thing 'to  stimulate  healing  in  the  wound. 

SALrSBlIRY: 

Sounds  as  though  the  larvae  might  eject  some  kind  of  healing  substance 
into  the  infected  tissue. 

EISEMiOWER: 

That  was  the  thought  of  the  scientists.     But  what  was  this  mysterious 
substance?     If  the  entomologists  could  unravel  that  secret,  possibly  they  could 
find  another  source  of  the  material.     Surgeons  no  longer  would  have  to  rely  on 
larvae  in  their  treatments.     So,  Doctor  Hobinson  began  to  investigate  —  to 
investigate  the  complicated  physiology  of  this  tiny  larva  —  to  stud;^''  the 
chemistry  of  its  secretions  to  discover  any  possible  substance  with  healing 
properties. 

SALISBUEY: 

Well,  from  the  little  I  know  about  the  complexity  of  such  excretions, 
I  would  say  Robinson  was  looking  for  a  rather  small  needle  in  a  very  big  hay- 
stack. 

EISENHOWER: 

He  was  —  no  doubt  about  that.     I  won't  try  to  review  all  the  details 
of  Robinson's  research.     But,  very  painstakingly,  he  began  to  gather  all  avail- 
able facts  and  data  on  this  problem.    He  tells  me  he  also  mixed  some  of  his  own 
hunches  with  the  facts.    Piece  by  piece  he  built  up  his  case. 

Now,  other  scientists  had  noted  that  a  mixture  made  from  the  embryos  of 
certain  animals  had  a  healing  effect.     Oddly  enough,  those  particular  animals 
produced  the  substance  called  allantoin.     Then  Robinson,   in  studying  the  fly 
larvae,  foiand  that  they,  too,  produced  allantoin. 

SALISBURY: 

Seems  that  B-obinson  at  least  had  struck  a  warm  trail, 

EISENHOWER: 

He  had. 

SALISBURY: 

But,  now,  the  question  became:     Is  the  allantoin  actually  the  substance 
which  produces  the  healing?     Or  is  it  something  else? 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  right.    Robinson  searched  high  and  low  —  he  combed  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  —  but  he  found  no  evidence  that 
allantoin  had  any  therapeutic  value.    Maybe  some  other  chemical  in  the  larvae's 
complex  excretion  produced  the  beneficial  effect.     But,  anyhow,  Robinson 
thought  it  was  worth  while  to  go  ahead  with  allantoin.     Last  August  he  began 
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his  experiment  in  cooperation  with  a  hospital  here  in  Washington.     The  doctors 
presented  their  "bad,   discouraging  cases  —  cases  of  chronic  ulcers,.-  "burns  which 
had  failed  to  heal,  and  other  non-healing  wounds.  .  Very  cautiously,,  they  hegan 
to  apply  this  new  untried  remedy.     They  used  weak  solutions,  for,  after  all, 
the  excretions  of  live  larvae  placed  in  wounds  must  have  "been  weak. 

Case  after  case  "began  to  show  improvement.    And  thus  encouraged,  Ro"bin- 
son  extended  his  cooperation  to  another  Washington  hospital,  and  to  a-hospital 
in  New  York.     The  new  allantoin  treatment  continued  to  work  successfully. 
Old  wounds  "began  to  mend.  ... 

SALISBURY: 

So,  Ro"binson,  and  the  others,  are  convinced  that  allantoin  is  an  impor- 
tant healing  agent.  .  . 

EISENHOWER: 

They  feel  they  have  proved  it  in  the  la"boratory  and  in  practical  appli- 
cation.    Surgeons  are  using  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  on  a  wide  variety  of 
internal  and  external  non-healing  infections. 

And  "by  the  way  —  Just  recently,  Ro"binson  discovered  a  reference  to  some 
work  done  23  years  ago  "by  a  Dr.  Macalister,  who  used  allantoin  successfully  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers.    He  also  reported  that  European  peasants  long  had 
applied  the  roots  of  a  plant  called  corafrey  to  sores.     Gomfrey  also  contains 
allantoin. 

SALISBURY: 

So,   out  there  on  the  world  war  "battlefield,  and  in  the  hundreds  of  cases 
since  treated  with  larvae,  those  tiny  larvae  shot  allantoin  into  the  infected 
wounds  and  checked  the  infectious  germs. 

EISEMOWER: 

That ' s  right. 

SALISBURY:  _  '     .  ' 

But  now  that  the  doctors  know  the  identity  of  the  healing  material,  they 
can  get  allantoin  from  other  sources. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  the  chemists  are  now  ahle  to  make  it. 

SALISBURY: 

So,  with  the  larvae's  secret  powers  revealed,  they  now  can  dispense 
with  these  worthy  —  "but  annoying  —  "benefactors  of  mankind. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,   of  course,  one  main  purpose  of  Robinson's  study  was  to  discover 
■materials  with  which  to  treat  such  wounds  without  having  to  introduce  larvae 
into  the  wounds.     But  Ro"binson  tells  me  that  the  larvae  m.ay  still  have  a  value. 
The  larvae  still  may  "be  useful  for  treating  deep-seated  "bone  diseases. 
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SALISBURY: 

I  "believe  you  said  allantoin  is  odorless  and  harmless,  and  painless  — 
And  what  else? 

EISENHOWER: 

And  inexpensive.    A  moderate-sized  application  costs  only  about  five 
cents.    Doctors  usually  prescri"be  one  application  a  day, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  what  v/ould  you  say  to  those  suffering  with  slow-healing  wounds  who 
might  "be  interested  in  this  new  method  of  treatment? 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,   I  think  the  staffs  of  many  hospitals  already  know  ahout  allantoin. 
Also,  a  great  many  doctors  in  general  practice.     To  any  person  who  is  suffering 
from  chronic  ulcers  or  slow-healing  wounds,   I  would  say  this:  Self-medication 
is  not  advisaole.     Consult  your  physician  about  this  new  treatment.     If  it 
hasn't  come  to  his  attention,  and  he  is  interested,  he  may  write  for  further 
information  to  Dr.  William  Robinson,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qaarantine, 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Of  course,  application  of  this  discovery  is  in  the 
hands  of  medical  practitioners,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  simply  makes 
the  facts  available  to  members  of  the  profession. 

SALISBURY: 

I  might  repeat,  though,  for  any  listeners  who  intend  to  bring  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  their  physicians,  that  the  name  of  the  healing  agent  dis- 
covered by  Doctor  Robinson  is  allantoin  (spell). 

GAPEN: 

Well,  thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Salisbury,  for  today's 
broadcast  on  the  contributions  of  agricultural  research  to  medical  science. 
Unless  plans  again  go  wrong,  we'll  hear  from  you  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday 
a  report  on  new  research  developments  in  the  dairy  industry. 


TMTATIVE  PEOVISIONS  OP  TO  irTOAT  CONTRACT  AMTOUITCED 


A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  SalislDury,  Chief,  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  theio^tsie 
Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "broadcast  "by 
NBC  and  50  associated  radio  stations,  Wednesday,  July  3l»  1935-   


■.-••..***  ■  '   ■  ■ 

The  new  wheat  adjustment  plan,  asked  for  "by  wheat  producers  in  their 
refei'endum  May..E5,  is  virtually  completed  and  the  contract  is  expected  to  "be 
ready  to  offer  farmers  soon  in  substantially  its  present  form,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  announced  today.  ■  - 

The  new  contract  follows  the  lines  worked  out  "by  producers  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  in  the  conference  of  representative  wheat 
farmers  in  Washington  July  1  and  2. 

It  will  cover  the  four-year  period,  193^  to  1939  inclusive,  "but  will  be 
subject  to  termination  at  the  end  of  any  marketing  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  any  grower  has  the  option  of  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two-year  period,    A  two-year  instead  of  a  one-year  withdrawal  period  is 
provided  for  because,  in  the  dry  farming  regions,  wheat  production,  alternating 
with  summ.er  fallowing,  is  commonly  a  two-year  operation. 

The  contfact  will  be  effective  first  on  the  wheat  crop  for  193^,  but  as 
winter  wheat  plantings  for  that  crop  will  soon  begin,  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
the  contract  to  farmers  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  and  supplementary  forms  are  approved  and  printed, 
a  sign-up  campaign  is  planned  among  wheat  farmers.     The  campaign  will  seek  to 
place  from  50  to  53  million  acres  of  the  wheat  land  of  the  country  under  contract. 
In  the  first  campaign,  in  1933*  approximately  51  million  acres  were  placed  under 
contract,  representing  approximately "^B  per  cent  of  the  66  million  acres  of  wheat 
land  fen  the  United  States, 

To  inform  V7inter  wheat  growers  of  the  probabilities  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  they  may  start  their  planting  plans,  it  is  announced  that  the  required 
reduction  with  respect  to  the  1936  crop  year  will  be  15  per  cent  of  the  base 
acreage.    With  the  adjustment  of  15  per  cent  any  contract  signer  may  plant  not 
m.ore  than  85  per  cent  nor  less  than  5^  per  cent  of  his  base  acreage  for  1936* 
Plantings  in  subsequent  years  can  be  varied  up  or  down  within  a  25  per  cent 
maximum,  as  demanded  by  conditions. 

The  main  differences  between  the  contract  now  under  consideration,   and  the 
original  one  signed  in  1933  include:  a  more  specific  provision  for  adjustment 
payments  based  on  actual  average  farm  prices  of  wheat  during  the  marketing  year; 
a  four-year  program  instead  of  three-year  one,  but  with  option  for  growers  to 
drop  out  of  the  plan  at  the  end  of  two  years  if  they  wish  to  do  so;  maximum 
reduction  from  the  total  base  acreage  of  25  per  cent  instead  of  20;  provision 
that  changes  in  the  division  of  adjustment  payments  resulting  from  changes 
of  lease  arrangements  by  landholders  must  be  approved  by  county  allotment 


( over) 
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committees;  and  a  provision  under  which  a  sigtier  may  dosignatG  a  beneficiary.;; 
to  receive  adjustment  payments  in  the  case  of  death  or  disappearance  of  the 
signer.     Greater  responsibility  for  county  allotment  committees  and  increased 
local  participation  in  administration  of  the  program  is  provided  in  several  ways. 

Within  a  county  the  new  contract  will  permit  minor  adjustments  in  acreage 
among  contract  signers  in  line  v/ith  sound  farming  practices.     This  provision 
is  intended  to  correct  inequalities  which  would  occur,  in  some  instanceSj." 
from  strict  adherence  to  the  historical  base,  v.'^. 


THAIITSD  LilADSHS  PROVIDE 


COIvSvIUNITY  HECHaATIOl'I  ?0R  YOUiT&  A1T3D  OVD  ^  -     Dt^artaaaw  m^^^^q^c 

A  radio  talk  "by  G-ladys  M.  Scranage,  State  G-irls'  Cluii_-Agan-t,^-Mx5r-£;ajitov7n,— 
West  Virginia,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  clu"b  radio  pr-egraiQi--A'«rgu:'st--'3r''d"^35^ 
and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  59  a.ssociate  ITBC  radio  stations. 


— ooOoo — 

If,  toda,y,  you  and  I  cauld  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  ra.njiy  activities  that 
are  providing  recreation  in  rural  communities  everywhere,  we  would  find  many  in- 
teresting events  which  are  worth  while  and  valuable.     It  would  even  "be  more  fun 
to  toke  part  in  the  horseshoe  pitching  tournament,  the  volley"ball  game,  the  strx 
study  or  other  events  that  wo  might  find.     The  recreo.tional  program,  that  is 
being  developed  in  ITest  Virginia  by  local  leaders,  is  one  of  the  direct  movements 
that  is  making  life  in  the  rural  community  more  attractive,  more  inviting  and 
more  bountiful  in  real  joys. 


Successful  community  >re creation  depends  almost  entirely  upon  Ico.dership.  ■ 
Can't  you  see  this  leader  -  radiating  happiness^  just-f or-fun,  enthusiasm; 
being  honest,  fair,  loyal,  sincere;  having  a  sense  of  humor;  knowing  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  continually  selecting  and  -plr'nning  activities  that  fit. 
You  may  have  the  idea  that  to  find  a  gr'jnc  or  relay  race  your  community  has  never 
played  bef.ore  is  enough  but  we  find  our  leaders,  through  camps,   county  meetings, 
Country  Life  Jubilee,  Recreation  ajid  Art  League,  "are  interested  in  a  broader  kind 
of  a  plan.    Perhaps  you  would  like  to  tc^ke  your  pencil  and  makic  a  note  of  some - 
activities  that  have  provided  recreation  for  young  and  old.    Here  are  ^o.  few: 


Checker  Tournament 
Picnics 

Harmonica  Band 
Singing 

Country  Life  Festival 

Folk  Dancing 

Pla,y  Night  of  Ga.mes 

Singing  G-njnes 

Dramatic  Club 

Bird  or  Flower  Study 

Story-telling 

G-ypsy  Patter  an 

Reading  Club 

Arbor  Day 

Hobbies 


Puzzle  Shop  ■ 
Community  Circus 
Spelling  Bee 
M-arble  Tournament  • 
SwimiTiing 

(With  a  Life  C-uoxd  on  duty) 
Homemade  G-ame  s 
Pageants 
Camping 
One-da.y  Travel 
Soup-boiling 
Star  Study 
Vesper  Sor-rices 
Cr.afts  (leather,  silver, 
brass,  copper) 


Another  definite  part  of  lasting  cor.munity  recreation  is  the  faxiily  fun, 
in  home  circles.    Your  fpxiily  will  find  tho.t  a  shelf  or  drawer  for  homemade  games, 
plo.y  equipment,  ojid  a  collection  of  songs  will  help  you  be  ready  at      minute*  s 
notice  v/hen  the  neighbors  drop  in  for  a  good  tine.    Outdoor  cookery  has  many 
possibilities  for  families  and  neighborhoods.     Our  4-H  members  in  farm  homos 
like  the  experience  a:id  flavor  of  making  a  kabob  or  an  "angel  en  horsebo.ck". 
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May  "be  yours  V70uld,  tool    An  old  rnarx,  whose  children  had  "t'cirned  out"  well,  sat 
at  a  neigh"bor' s  fireside  one  nig.^t  and  said,   "When  m:j  family  was  young,  I  always 
made  it  a  point  to  "be  at  home  "by  8:30  every  evenine;,     I'd  "bring  up  o.  pan  of 
apples  from  the  cellar,  f^n.d  sit  ond  peel  them  for  everyone  while  we  talked  and 
told  stories.     Do  you  know  that  my  youngst-^-rs  didrJt  want  to  miss  that?"  'The 
apple-peeling  v;as  an  all-fnmily  recreation  -  at  home  -  with  no  cash  cost, 
I  "believe  that  your  homemade  fun  will  "be  -joll  liked. 

Some  of  our  4-H  cluh  mem"bers  have  had  cxhi"bits  at  county;'  fairs  to  show 
more  people,  homemade  play  equipment  nnd  gomes  that  could  "be  played  at  hone  for 
f<?jnily  fun. 

You  "^ould  "be  interested  to  know  that  the  program  of  the  farm  womon^s 
clu'bs  in  ricst  Virginia  includes  a  very  definite  recreational  plrji.    Each  clu"b 
hp.s  a  recreation  committee  to  carr^?-  out  a  part  of  the  suggested  program  of  the 
State  Recreation  Committee  of  the  Farm  ITomcn's  Bureau,     These  women  find  real 
joy  in  working  on  those  committees,  and  come  to  camp  ond  county  meetings  eager 
to  he  helpful  ond  to  learn  more,    The^'-  truly  pi aj?-.  with  young  people  and  enjoy 
it.    j^Tellie  Hefner  is  o.  good  example.    At  Swago,  West  "Virginia,  she  leads  a 
4-H  club,  is  on  the  recre-ation  corurdttec  of  her  farm,  women*  s  clu"b,  and  is  con- 
tinually using  her  store  of  inforr.ation  njid  equipr.cnt  for  her  community.  This 
spring,  I  went  to  the  fairi  women*s  m.oeting  at  her  house  and  the  fun  that  she 
had  plrjined  for  them,  including  a  sugar  stirrin' ,  singing  ond  games,  one  of 
which  "begoji: 

"Jenny  cro-ck  corn  on.d  I  don't  care, 
Jenny  crack  corn  ond  I  don't  care, 
Jenny  crack  corn  ond  I  don't  co„re, 
For  lvIo,ssa' s  gone  o-wo;;?". " 

She  is  helping  her  community  to  hove  wholesome  social  activities  that 
"bring  alDOut  a  "oetter  spirit  of  coopero.tion  ond  that  encourage  the  folks  to 
express  their  "best  idoo.ls,  o.ttittides  ond  oppreciation  of  country  life,  • 

There  is  much  fun  ond  profit  in  your  leisure  tin.e  and  in  the  leisure 
time  of  your  community  -  why  not  find  new  wo.ys,  through  recreo.tion,  of  furthering 
life  enrich-ment?     It  mo.y  "bring  much  joy  to  j^ou  ond  to  your  neigh"bors. 


#  #  # 
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HOW  4»H  CLUB  BOYS  XKD  aiRLS  MAKE  ROMS .  LIFE  HAPPIER 

.  ^  t^z.^  

A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Mary  Rokahr,  Extension  E  c  o  no  mi  s  t" >  "u  .<  bT  Department 
'of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  August  3,  1935,  National  4-H  clu"b  radio  program 
and  broadcast  "by  a  network  of  59  associate  NBC  radio  .stations.. 

— ooGoo — 

"To  make  the  best  better"  is  the  4-H  Club  motto  with  which  you  are.  all 
familiar.     I  should' like  to  add  another  one  to  it.     It  would  be:     "To  do  a 
good  deed  every  day  to  moke  home  life  happier".     I  know-many  of  you  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls  have  already  achieved  this  maxim  by  tal?:ing;  co.re_  of  yourselves. 
By  that  I  mean  learning  to  eat  the  right  kind  of  foods  th\"':  ^iTiil  build  health; 
raising,  ccjining  and  cooking  these  foods;  selecting,  ond  r-'S^ding  your  clothes; 
keeping  your  rooms  neat  and  orderly;  doing  the  chores  on  time;  adding  to  your 
income  and  sometimes  that  of  your  parents  by  raising  poultry  c-^nd  livestock; 
growing  crops;  DJid  by  accepting  responsibilities  in  home  ond  community  programs. 

So  to-day  I  do  not  have  to  talk  to  you  in  generalities.     I^cpji-  give  you 
some  fine  oxomples  of  what  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  are  doing  throughout  the 
United  States  to  make  their  home  life ^happier,  . 

Po.trick  Manning,  a  4-H  club  member  in  Pranklin  County,  Massachusetts,-;..^ 
belongs  to  a  club  which  took  part  in  a  statewide  "lix-It"  Campaign.    Patrick.  ■ 
repaired  fences,  his  brother ' s' toys,  his  mother's  chairs,  ond  in  other  ways 
helped  to  make  the  furnishings  of  his  home  more  usable,  ajid  thus  added  to  the 
family  happiness.  .    -  .. 

.Katherine  Beaii,  of  the  Southside  Club,  in  Etowah  County,  AlaJbaina,  .sa,ys:  . 
"i*'took  sewing  club  work  first  and  leaJ^ned  to  maJke  my  O'Jn  clothes  which  .saves 
my  m.other  a  lot  of  sewings    How  I  .am  taking  cooking  club  work  ajid  I  have  learned 
to  cook  many  things  which  I  did  not  know  before  I  joined  the  4-H  club...  I  help 
my  mother  with  her  cooking  just  lots." 

Three  sisters  in  Pul.aski  County,  Kentucky,  made  their  family  happier  1:^ 
improving  their  home  grounds.     They  hauled  stones  from  a  creek  nearby  mailing  a 
stepping  stone  wa.lk.     In  the  ba.ckyard  they  built  bird  baths  ond  a  lily  pond, 
which  is  surrounded  by  150  va^rities  of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  which  did  not 
cost  them  a  penny.    The  three  sisters  did  not  do  this  alone  -  the  entire  family 
coopera.ted.    Ea.ch  family  member  had  a  definite  task.     Tha„t,  perhaps,  is  the 
secret  of  happy  family  life  -  fajnily  cooperation. 

Til ford  W.  Cocks,  County  Club  Agent,  Tollajid  County,  Connecticut,  reports 
that  4-H  Club  members  in  his  State  na.de  games  and  home  pla.y  equipment  during  'chi^ 
lo.st  year.    Mr.  Cocks  says  it  is  impossible  to  ©stioate  the  value  of  these 
articles,   since  their  actual  value  is  so  little  as  compared  with  the  indirect 
value  or  good  that  they  do  in  the  homes,  in  the  form  of  good,  wholesome  recrea- 
tion or  entertadnjnent ,  keeping  the  family  together,  and  strengthening  the  re- 
lationship betv/een  children  and  parents.    Mr.  Cocks  also  says  that  through  this 
activity  the  parents  lea-,rned  tha.t  a.  large  percentage  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
growing  up  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools. 
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In  MiimGsoto,  parents  and  4-H  clu"b  "boys  f'cnd-gix.lE  coQp:crate  in  partnership 
agreements, '  in- raising  certain  farn  cocmoditics.    Tlie  "boys  and  girls  also  keep 
the  household  and  farn  riGCOunt  records  that  luring  alDout  good  "business  p.r^Jiagenent . 

Doing  everyday''  jolDs  or  chores  cheerfully  pud  on  time,'  parents  tell  ne, 
is  one  of  the  very  "best  uays  to  help  make  fcmily  life  happier.    4-H  Clu'cs  in 
Baggs,  Wyoming,   send  us  nn.  example  of  rmch  happiness  given  to  "both  parents  and 
"boys  and  girls  "by  using  a  family  "bulletin  "board  or  chore  "boo.rd  on  vzhich  are 
listed  the  duties  of  each  family  mem"ber  for  the  day  or 'vjeek,      .         •  ,•■ 

As  chores  are  done,  each  person  hps  the  privilege  of  checking,  it  , off,, 
and  thus  you  see,  reminding  is  made  unnccessp.ry,  '  .  . 

Mattie  Jordon,  a  negro  home  demonstration  p.gent  in  Llississippi,-  reports 
that  the  4-H  clu"b  girls  in  her  Stp.te  pjre  teaching  their  little  "brothers  PJid  , 
sisters  to  plp.y  more  in  the  sunshine  during  the  vrinter  for  good  hopdth;  they-- 
help  their  mothers  sou  njid  mpke  simple  garments  thp.t  p.re  ep.sy  to  put  on  pjid  in 
every  nay  help  .their  little  "brothers  ojid  sisters  to  be  o'bedient,  self-reliont 
pjid  unselfish. 

An  exar.-iple  of  ho'j  4-H  "boys  'and  girls  help  m.pl^o  family  life  happy  "by 
leading  in  comj.mnity  P.ctivr.ties  comes  to  us  from.  California,    A  4-H  girls'  clu'b, 
estp.blished  p.  Sundpy  School  in  p.  comjiunity  vdiore  ' there  irere  no  religious  ser- 
vices and  noYJ  there  . is  in  this  community  a  churgh  for  adults  and  p.  Christ ipn. 
Endeavor  Society  for  young  people, 

loua  4-H  cluh  homes  this  last  year  vere  made  especipily  happy  "because 
the  "boys  and  girls  all  learned  to  sin^-  selections  frori  the  opera,   "Bohemipji  G-irl"", 
pjid  sorie  of  them,  as  vrell  as  their  pp.rents,  took  part  in  June  in  a  mp.gnificeat 
presentation  of  this  operp,        the  State  College  at  Ames. 

4— H  club  "boys  pjid  girls  throughout  the  United  States  are  helping  to  moke 
home  life  hp.ppier.     Sometimes  "by  fixing  up  and  improving  the  yp.rd  or  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  house;  "by  doing  household  and  farr^  tasks  without  "being  reminded; 
the  girls,  "by  lop.rning  to  "bu;/  nisely,  to  sen,  cook,  "bpk:e,  clean,   pnd  to  manp.5~e; 
•P2id  the  "boys  "by  learning,  to  fann  "by  the  "best  methods. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  m^any  4-H  "boys  and  girls  P-iid  their 
parents^  tliroughout  the  United  States  and  I  should  say  that  happy  family  life 
is  the  result  uhen  every  mem/Der  does  his  daily  tp.sks  cheerfully.- 


#  # 
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mrj/S  ENJOYED  AlTD  LEAB^IED  AT  THE  COUIITY  AND  STAT^I  4-H  CAIvIPS 


A  radio  talk  John  Rohlf ,  Lincoln  Co^Jinty,  S..D.  4-E  clu"b  iDoy,  I 
delivered  in  the  National  4-H  cluh  radio  prograin  Aug^ast  3,  1935  and  "broad-__  j 
cast  "by  a  network  of  59  associate  rlBC  radio  stations.      •■  -  —  -J 

— ooOoo — 

In  4-H  cluh  work  vze  have  a  nuriDer  of  a.ctivities  aside  from  the  regular 
project  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  county  and  state  carps  furnish  more  en- 
joyment and  educational  value  than  any  other  single  activity.' 

County  and  district  camps  are  held  during  the  summer  m.onths  at  con- 
venient places  within  the  state.     In  the .  forenoons  the  mem."bers  receive  in- 
stnj.cticn  on  toi^ics  related  to  farm  and  home  life  and  in  the  afternoons 
participate  in  recreational  activities.     In  the  evenings  group  assemhlies 
in  the  form  of  campfire  meetings  are  held. 

Timely  topics  are  selected  for  the  program..     Eor  instance,  during  our 
drouth  period  grasses  and  emergency  crops  were  important.     In  view  of  the 
current  discussion  of  the  corn-hog  and  wheat  allotment  programs,  the  AAA 
has  heen  used  in  the  classroom  as  a  topic  to  better  acquaint , the  4-H  hoys 
with  this  suhject.     Soldering  and  other  shop  work  has  always   'oeen  popular. 
Livestock  judging  is  often  included  in' the  instruction  period.     This  was  my 
fifth  year  at  cam-p  and  the  1935  event  seemed  "best  of  all.     The  Tiemhers  were 
especially  pleased  with  the  craft  work,  music  and  courtesy. 

The  girls  are  taught  various  home  making  aids.     They  also  follow  an 

extensive  m^usic  achievement  prograri  which  is  concluded  by  a  test  at  the  state 
cluD  week. 

T?'ide  awake  4-H  mxemhers  need  recreation  in  addition  to  the  cla.ss  work 
to  enjoy  the  outing  to  the  fullest  extent.     In  the  county  camps  kittenhall 

and  haseoall  arc  the  most  used  gam.es.     Swimriing  is  very  popular.  Rifle  and 
archery  were  introduced  in  our  county  camp  this  year. 

Asscriolies  are  held  every  evening  to  inform  the  cluh  m;em"bers  of  coming 
events,   the  o.ppointing  of  com.mit  tecs ,   and  like  work.     Quite  often  prograxTs 
are  presented  representing  in  part  the  ta.lents  of  various  miembcrs.  Prograns 
for  the  public  in  the  form  of  stunt  or  pa.geant  nights  are  the  highlights  of 
r.any  coumps.     Some  years  the  samie  pageajit  is  presented  a.t  all  of  the  cajnps 
and  a  cast  of  characters  chosen  to  rcx^roduce  it  at  the  sta.te    Farm  and  Home 
day  later  in  the  summer.     At  the  Lincoln  county  camp  of  1935,   the  stunt 
prograjn  was  presented  on  the  floodlighted  haJl  field  on  a  sta,ge  in  front  of 
the  granidstand.     Severa.l  of  the  camps  have  a  guest  night  when  the  miothers 
are  dinner  guests.     This  year  a.t  the  Lincoln  co-ianty  cam.p  a  dinner  was  hold 
with  the  Lennox  business  m.en  ojnd  fa.rm  Buroa.u  boa^rd  a.s  guests.  Spontaneous 
singing  of  well-known  club  songs  featured  the  mxealtimie  period. 

In  the  state  of  South  Dakota  there  are  thirteen  county  arid:  district 
ca:.ips.     These  are  financed  by  different  m.eans,  usually  by  the  m.embers  sharing 
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the  expense  azicng  thenselves.     The  Lincoln  county  canp  at  Lennox  has  heen  nade 
possilDle  for  the  last  fourteen  years  "by  the  "business  and  professional  nen  of 
Lennox  and  vicinity. 

Every  year  aoout  300  club  "boys  and  girls,  most  of  then  county  chanpions, 
meet  at  the  state  fair  canp.     This  canp  includes  judging  teans,  denonstration 
teans,     exhihitors  and  health  chanpions.     State  chanpions  are  determined  at 
this  time  and  sone  of  the  winners  represent  the  state  in  national  events  of 
sinilar  nature. 

The  Junior  Short  Course  or  State  Cluh  Xleek.  is  held  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Brookings  in  the  last  week  of  Decenher  during  the  Christnas 
Holidays,     It  offers  an  excellent  clinax  for  the  past  year  and  gives  added 
incentive  for  future  work.     Delegates  are  present  fron  all  parts  of  the 
state.     The  facilities  of  the  college  are  used  for  the  vzook.     Features  of 
this  event  include  a  party  in  the  large  college  arnory,  e.  theatre  party,  an 
orchestra  conposed  of  4-H  nenbers,'  a  canp  newspaper  and  a  state  basketball 
tournament.     So  intense  has  been  the  rivalry  that  no  county  hr.s  been  able  to 
win  the  basketball,  title  more  than  once.   Fron  their  instrjictors  the  members 
are  able  to  see  their  project  work  at  a  different  angle  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  4-H  clubs.     They  also  are  able  to  learn  something  of  the  purpose 
of  the  agricultural  college.     Many  club  nenbers  decide  to  attend  college  as 
■a  result  of  short  course  experience. 

The  co^dnty  and  state  camps  provide  excellent  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing leadership;  a  chance  to  renew  old  friendships  and  nake  new  ones;  and  gain 
enthusiasm  to  c  a.rry  on  4-H  club  work  in  the  hone  connunity.     I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  a  najority  of  the  1,960  meribers  attending  the  South  Dakota  car.ips 
when  I  say  that  this  year's  prograin  was  the  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  that 
we  have  ever  had. 


J. 
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H0T7  T7E  MIX  WORK  AM)  PLAY  1 1^1  OUR  4- H  CLUBS 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mildred  Reed,  4-H  club  nerr.lDer,  Upshur  County,  T/ust 
Virginia,  delivered  in  the  National  -i-H  cIuId  radio  progran,  August  3,  1935, 
and  l)rGadcast  "by  a  netvrork  of  59  associate  ITBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOoG —  ■ .  ■ 

Isn't  it  strange  how  people  will  say  that  4-H  cluh  work,  or  education, 
is  preparation  for  life ?    They  are  life  not  preparation  for  it.     T7e  don't 
prepare  for  life  until  we  are  through  school,  and  then  automatically  start 
living,  we  are  living  all  the  tine.     4-H  cluh  work  is  a  very  vital  factor  in 
the  lives  of  all  the  hoys  and  girls  who  are  in  it. 

In  4-H  work  there  is  a  nixture  of  hard  work  and  play,  altho^ogh  we 
make  much  of  our  work  seen  like  play*    TJe  work  hard  trying  to  get  a  little 
"better  results  from  our  living  than  most  of  the  "grown-ups"  today. 

Our  work  consists  of  project  work,  which  is  a  set  amount  for  everyone; 
and  of  work  in  carrying  cut  clu'b.  and  community  projects.     Here  the  amount  of 
work  done  varies  according  to  the  individual. 

The  tirie  when  it  is  hardest  to  see  the  difference  "between  our  work 
and  our  play  is  at  camp.     Tie  have  classes  in  mornings  where  we  discuss 
pro"blems  and  try  our  hands  at  making  different  things  and  learn  a  lot.  A 
lot  of  people  have  the  idea  that  you  have  to  work  .to  learn.     But  don't  we 
learn  most  and  easiest  when  we  are  having  the  m.ost  fun?    Of  course,   I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  work  isn't  fun.     Besides  attending  classes,  we  make  our 
"beds,  keep  the  rooms  clean,  play  all  kinds  of  games,   swim  to  our  hearts 
content,  have  council  circles,  hikes,  nature  walks,  exploration  tri^js  if 
the  cai'-ip  is  "back  away  fr^m  civilization.     We  eat,  sleep,   sing  and  yell  and 
it  is  all  so  m.uch  fun  that  we  couldn't  tell  which  of  it  is  work  and  which 
is  play. 

In  our  regular  monthly  meetings  we  comhine  work  and  play.     In  these 
we  try  to  develop  an  idea  each  month.     I7e  have  a  central  idea  such  as  con- 
servation, appreciation  of  the  good  and  "beautiful  -  one  month  art,  another 
nature,  "books,  people's  lives,   etc.     All  the  parts  of  the  program:  contri"bute 
to  this  central  idea.     Cur  meeting  is  usually  divided  into  three  ijer-ts: 
Business,  discussion  of  the  central  idea,  and  recreation.     In  our  clu"b 
paper  "4-H  Suggestions"  there  is  a  regular  column  " Just-For-Fun"  hy  our 
State  G-irls'   Clu'b  Leader,  which  gives  suggested  games  to  try. 

One  of  our  regular  cluh  projects  is  to  raise  money  to  send  representa- 
tives to  county  camip.     It  is  done  in  different  ways,  and  although  it  is 
usually  hard,   it  is  fun  too.     Last  year  our  hom.e  clu'b  had  a  4-H  Carnival. 
It  was  just  like  a  regj.lar  Carnival  with  exJiibits,  little  "booths,  sandwich 
place,  a  main  show,  colored  lanterns,   etc.     Even  hard  work  can  "be  m.ade  so 
interesting  t"nat  it  hecor.es  play. 

Project  work  is  usually  considered  as  pretty  hard  work.     But  don't 
we  enjoy  hard  work?    Especially  do  we  enjoy  it,  when  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  Y/e're  doing  it  7/ell. 

( over) 
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The  fun  in  project  v/ork  conies  at  fair  tine  when  you  can  go  to  4-H 
Fair  and  see  your  work  exhilDited.     MaylDe  you  can  help  arrange  the  exhilDits, 
You  can  conpo.re  your  work  with  that  of  sonelDody  else,  meet  other  4-H'ers 
and  learn  a  lot,  and  widen  your  experience, 

SoEietines  in  project  v/ork  it  is  possible  for  a  group  to  nake  a  trixD 
in  connection  with  their  work.     For  example,  a  clothing  group  might  make  a 
trip  to  a  texture  mill,  or  cotton  or  silk  manufacturing  plant,  or  go  to  a 
large  city  and  study  styles,  construction  in  the  shops  to  get  new  ideas 
for  their  o\Tn  clothing.     The  other  projects  offer  similar  opportunities. 

The  special  activities  connected  with  cluh  work  such  as  demonstration 
teams,  judging  or  recreation  teams  require  a  lot  of  physical  and  mental  effort 
"but  are  a  lot  of  fun.     The  dem.onstrat ions  may  he  in  connection  v/ith  the 
project  work,     Tor  example  my  sister  and  I  have  heen  giving  a  demonstration 
on  selection  of  color  for  different  types  of  girls,  and  color  harmony  in 
clothing,    ¥e  got  to  make  several  short  trips  and  it  has  "been  a  lot  of  fun. 

Judging  teams  enjoy  going  around  to  different  places,  mayoe  to  meet- 
ings of  other  cluhs,  and  getting  practice  in  judging,  whether  it  he  live- 
stock, clothing  or  hread., 

Recreation  teams  s^J-ch  as  organized  volley  hall  or  kitten  "ball  team, 
of  course,  enjoy  their  practice  periods,  and  meeting  other  teams  in  com- 
petition. 

The  spirit  of  "to  make  the  hest  hotter"  is  a  dominant  note  in  4-H 
cluh  activity,     TJe  always  try  to  do  our  project  work  a  little  hotter,  develop 
our  heads,  hearts,  and  health  more  fully,  to  work  harder,  have  more  fun, 
and  to  develop  a  genuine  four-fold  personality. 


JLJL  ■!.  llJiJl 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service ,  "^n^We^'-^witsie 
Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  August  5, 
1935,  delivered  by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio^fcajbio^^ 
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The  number  of  sheep  on  farms  and  ranges  in  this  country  at  the 


beginning  of  1935  was  the  smallest  since  1929.    The  sheep  population  had 
been  declining  since  1931,  because  of  a  series  of  dry  years  in  the  range 
country.    The  dry  period  came  to  a  climax  with  the  Great  Drought  of  1934. 
Lack  of  feed  and  water  last  year  forced  sheep  owners  to  sell  off  millions  of 
head  for  slaughter. 

As  a  result,  the  lamb  crop  and  the  wool  clip  this  spring  were  small. 
The  big  decrease  in  the  lamb  crop  v^-'as  all  in  the  Western  States.     In  the  so- 
called  "native"  sheep  States,  the  lamb  crop  v;as  a  little  larger  than  last 
year's  and  about  the  same  as  average. 

How  even  though  the  total  lamb  crop  for  the  United  States  was  the 
smallest  in  6  years,  the  number  of  lambs  sent  to  market  and  slaughtered  in 
May, and- June  was  very  large,   in  fact  the  largest  on  record.     That  means  that 
the  number  of  lambs  still  to  move  to  market  this  year  is  small. 

Another  thing:    Western  feed  conditions  have  been  the  best  in  years. 
So  more  of  the  lambs  coming  in  from  the  Western  States  this  year- will  be  in 
good  flesh  and  will  be  sold  for  slaughter.    With  m.ore  Western  lambs  than 
usual  ready  for  slaughter,  and  v^rith  owners  holding  back  more  than  usual  of 
■  the  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  purposes,  there  will  be  fewer  feeder  lambs 
offered  to  men  in  the  feeding  business. 

.  However,  the  economists  do  not  look  for  a  heavy  demand  for  feeder 
lambs,  early  in  the  season.    Most  feeders  lost  money  on  their  operations  last 
season,  and  won't  be  likely  to  be  so  keen  about  going  into  it  again.  But 
later  on,  when  prices  of  fat  lambs  hold  up,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
n-amber  going  to  feedlots  is  small,  probably  feeders  will  again  take  interest, 
especially  in  sections  like  Colorado  where  hay  and  feed  crops  are  good  this 
year. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  situation  as  foreseen  by  the  economists  will 
be  that  the  supply  of  fed  lambs  going  to  market  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  (from  December  through  April)  will  be  relatively  small  during  the 
early  months.    Also,  for  the  whole  season,  the  number  of  fed  lambs  offered 
to  packers  v/ill  be  much  smaller  than  in  any  season  in  several  years. 

The  smaller  supply  of  lamb  v/ill  be  offered  to  a  consumer  market  where 
the  deiTiand  seems  to  be.  improving.     Business  prospects  would  indicate  that 
people  will  have  more  money  to  spend  for  food  and  other  things,  and  they  will 
be  offered  less  pork  and  beef  than  in  recent  years.     However,  consuners  in 
general  are  not  inclined  to  substitute  lamb  for  pork  as  readily  as  they  -will 
substitute  beef;  hence  beef  prices  will  probably  be  affected  more  than  lamb 
prices  by  the  prospective  shortage  of  pork. 
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But  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  economists  look  for  lain"b  prices  to 

advance  somewhat  in  the  next  few  months  from  the  levels  of  late  July;  and 

for  lamb  prices  from  December  through  April  to  average  higher  than  in  the 

same  season  of  last  year.,.-:. 

■  ■  •  1  ■■     •      •  •  ■ 

Well,  that's  that  on  the  lamb  outlook.    Now  for  wool.    With  fewer 
sheep  to  be  sheared,  1935  v;ool  production  of  the  United  States  was  smaller 
than  1934  production.    Reports  also  indicate  some  decrease  in  foreign  pro- 
duction.    Furthermore  the  stocks  of  wool  on  hand  in  this  country  are  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.    American  mills  used  much  more  wool  during  the  first- half  of 
1935  than  in  the  same  months  of  1934.    Although  economists  do  not  foresee  mill 
consumption  keeping  up  at  the  high  level  of  the  past  six  months  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  they  do  think  it  will  be  heavier  than  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1934.     They  expect  domestic  wool  prices  to  be  v/ell  maintained  d'oring 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Finally  the  report  comments  on  the  long-time  outlook  for  sheep  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  If  there  is  increase  or  decrease  in  sheep  numbers 
it  will  probably  occur  in  the  Western  States,  because  for  several  years  -  sheep 
numbers  in  the  "native"  States  have  held  about  the  same  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  all  agree  that  there  won ' t  be  much  fluctuation  in  those  States  for  the 
next  few  years. 

Range  and  feed  conditions  in  the  West  this  year  are  much  better.  Prices 
of  sheep  are  too.     In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  economists  think  that  the  . 
decline  in  the  num-ber  of  sheep  that  has  been  going  on  for  five  years -will  come 
to  a  halt.     Tliey  find  it  probable  that  the  number  of  stock  sheep  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1st,  1936,  will  be  no  smaller  than  on  that  date  this  year. 
It  may  even  be  larger. 

ProFi  that  time  on,  if  feed  conditions  continue  to  improve,  or  to. stay  as 
good  as  they  have  been  this  year,  the  economists  look  for  steady  annual  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  sheep.     But  they  point  out  that  sheep  numbers  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  use  allowed  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  in 
the  public  dom.ain  and  the  forest  reserves.     These  ranges  have  suffered  greatly 
during  the  drought  years.     The  use  of  the  range  on  the  public  domain  has  now, 
under  the  Taylor  G-razing  Act,  been  put  in  control  of  the  Grazing  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;   the  use  of  the  range  in  the  forest  reserves 
is  controlled  'by  the  Forest  Service.     These  agencies  will  administer  grazing  so 
as  to  allow  for  recovery  of  the  ranges.     If  weather  conditions  are  favorable, 
they  will  be  able  to  permit  or.Tiers  to  graze  increasing  numbers  of  she^p;  but 
if  weather  conditions  are  not  favorable,   they  will  have  to  hold  down  the 
number  oi  sheep  permitted  to  use  the  range.     Thus,  the  weather  and  range  con- 
ditions, and  the  consequent  grazing  regulations  affecting  the  public  range, 
will  determine  whether  or  not  sheep  numbers  expand  in  the  next  few  years.. 

There  you  have  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  summer  sheep,  wool,  and 
lamb  outlook  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Any  listeners  ■ 
who  wish  the  full  report  may  get  it  by  sending  their  requests  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Econom.ics ,  Washing  ton,  D.  C 


FLAI^IHG  IH  DAIRY  RESEAIlCH^ 


A  radio  interview  "between  John  R.  Fleming,  Assistant  ^Director  of  Informa-^  — 
tion,  and  Morse  SalislDiiry,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  'broadcasti Tuesday August  6, 
1935,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm^and^Home  Hour,  "by  MO 
and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 
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OAPM: 

Another  research  report  today,    John  R.  Fleming,  assistant  director  of 
information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,'  and  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of 
radio  service,  are  at  the  microphones,    Mr,  Fleming  is  equipped  with  some 
"brownish  folders,  contents  unknown  to  me,  and  it  looks  as  if  we'll  have  our  • 
research  data  direct  from  source,  ,  ,  . 

SALISBURY; 

Don't  scare  'em  away,  Ken  G-apen,     I  have  seen  what's  inside'  the  folders, 
and  I  can  assure  the  audience  there's  no  statistical  hath  in  store, 

FLMIKG-: 

No,  I  hrought  these  folders  along  at  Morse's  suggestion,  and  I  know  he 
stands  four-squaxe  against  "bathing  —  in  statistics.    But  go  ahead  Morse  and 
explain  your  suggestion, 

SALISBURY;  '  . 

All  right,  Milton, 

Here  was  my  idea:    We  have  "been  flitting  hither  and'  thither  in  these 
research  "broadcasts,  telling  ahout  results  of  this  and  that  and  the  other 
research  project  of  the  Department,     I  thought  our  listeneajs  might  get  the 
idea  that  research  is  o.  hit  or  miss  sort  of  thing  — ■  when  farmers  face  a  parti- 
cular pro"blem  the  scientists  are  given  the  alarm  and  they  saddle  up  their  test- 
tu'bes  and  spectroscopes  and  dash  off  karollop-karollop  to  help  solve  the 
prohlem, 

"^ow  that  is  true  when  emergencies  arise  —  insect  or  plant  disease  in- 
vasions, disease  epidemics  among  livestock,  and  so  on.    But  to  provide  the 
knowledge  that's  useful  in  meeting  emergencies  and  to  carry  through  less 
spectacular,  hut  more  significant  long-time  programs  of  cutting  farm  costs, 
raising  the  quality  of  products,  widening  markets  and  reducing  costs  of  distri- 
hution,  finding  new  uses  for  farm  products  ajid  hy-products  you  must  have  a  plan 
and  a  purpose  for  specific  research  projects. 

Here's  the  point  of  asking  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  "bring  the  folders:  The 
research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is_  planned  and  pointed  toward' 
definite  goals.    To  illustrate  how  the  scientists  go  ahout  this  planning,  Mr, 
Eisenhower  will  describe  the  plan  for  research  on  scientific  problems  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

The  outline  of- the  whole  long-time  plan  for  dairy  research  is  in  those 
three  folders'  that  he  has  "brought  with  him,  Ken,     It's  not  statistical.  It 

( over) 


is  a  straightf orvzard  statement  of  some  major  problems  of  the  dairy  industry, 
and  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  to  find  facts  that  V7ill  help  solve 
those  prohlems. 

Now,  Milton,  will  you  explain  how  the  dairy  scientists  have  classified^, 
the  'prohlems  and  organized  the  research  into  them? 

FLH,!ING; 

I'll  "be  glad  to, Horse, 

The  descriptions  o  f  the  prohlems  and  the  plans  for  research  are  classified 
in  three  major  lines.     On©  line  includes  the  prchlems  involved  in  milk  ojid 
iDutterfat  production  on  the  farm,    .They  are  defined  and  the  plan  for  getting 
facts  ahout  them  stated  in  this  largest  folder.     The  second  series  of  prohlems 
are  the  cnes  involved  in  ha.ndling  market  milk.    Here's  the  folder  dealing  with 
them.    This  third  one  contains  the  analysis  o'f  prohlems  and  methods  of  research 
in  the  manufacture  of  milk  into  dairy  products, 

SALISBURY; 

Now  we're  started  into  the  thing.  Dairy  scientists  have  organized  for 
research  into  prohlems  of  producing  milk  on  the  farm,  handling  the  milk  c-fter 
it  is  produced,  and  manufacturing  milk  into  dairy  products,  Now,  suppose  you 
just  explain  "briefly  the  major  pro"blem  in  one  field,  and  then  we  can  see  what 
the  different  phases  of  the  major . pro"blem  are.  Let's  take  the  pro"blem  of  mill: 
and  "butterfat  production  on  the  farm, 

FLEMING; 

All  right.    Here's  a  condensed  statement  of  thispro"blem  that  the  dairy 
scientists  are  grappling  with.    To  "begin  with,  there  are  nearly  5  m.illion  fe^rms 
in  the  country  where  dairy  cows  are  kept.    On  June  1st  of  this  year  there  were 
25  million  dairj'-  cov/s  in  the  country.     In  recent  years  the  value  of  the  milk 
they  produce  has  "been  greater  than  the  vplue  of  the  products  of  the  automohile 
industry,    and  only  slightly  less  than  the  value  of  the  steel  industry's  products 

But  few  if  any  of  the  five  million  owners  of  da.iry  cattle  can  afford  to 
set  up  resea,rch  into  scientific  problems  of  production,  to  find  the  facts  that 
will  ena"ble  them  to  turn  out,  at  least  cost,  a  quality  product.     So  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  have  set  up  research  units  to  find  such  facts  and 
extension  services  to  place  those  facts  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy  farmers,  .  ■; 

SALISBURY; 

That's  a  service  to  all  who  consume  a,s  well  as  all  who  T^roduce  milk,- 
FLEIvIING: 

That's  xih^  the  governmental  units  undertake  it  —  to  serve  the  whole, 

public, 

SALISBURY:    '  : 

Now  what  is_  the  main  pro'blem  tha,t  faces  farmers  and  scientists  in  the_ 
field  of  milk  -production? 

FLEMING; 

To  find  methods  of  increasing  the  production  per  cow,  so  thr.t  costs 
will  "be  cut.    That  doesn't  mean,  raising  total  production—  it  meajis  ena'bling- 
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farmers  to  produce  the  total  pounds  of  milk  needed  "by  their  market  at  the 
least  cost  per  pound.    That  is  true  economy.    As  it  is  now,  prohably  a  third 
of  the  25  million  ct)ws  on'  farms  do  not  produce  enough  milk  to  pay  for  their 
feed;  another  third  ahout  "break  even;  and  only  the  remaining  third  definitely 
do  more  than  pay  for  their  keep.. 

That"  indicates  something  of  the  extent  of  the  prohlem.    But  there  are 
other  angles  to  it.    To  put  them  all  together,  the  dair^r  scientists  have  made 
this  statement  of  the'  oojects  of  their  research  in  milk  and  hutterfat  pro- 
duction of  dairy  cows,     (I'll  read  it  out  of  this  folder.) 

"To  discover  improved  methods  of  hreeding,  feeding,  pasturing,  housing, 
management,  testing,  and  judging  of  dairy  cows,  that  will  help  the  dairy 
farmer  make  his  "business  more  efficient  and  more  profitable;  that  will  make 
it  possi"ble  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  produce  a  product  that  v/ill  "be  most 
"beneficial  to  the  consumer  from,  the  standpoint  of  quality,  safety,  and  nutri- 
tive value;  that  will  make  it  possi"ble  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  produce  products 
so  economically  that  they  can  "be  sold  at  prices  that  will  "be  well  within  the 
"buying  range  of  the  consumer;  and  that  will  "best  maintain  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  herd  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil." 

SALISBURY:         '   '  ' 

Whew-w«V7,  •  •  That  is  a  long-time  progrojn. 

FLEMIN&; 

Quite, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  no7f,  let's  "break  it  down  into  smaller  units.    How  many  main  sub- 
prohlemiS  are  they  working  at? 

FLEMING; 

Six. 

SALISBURY:  •    ■  '  •-■ 

Would  you  descri'be  each  "briefly?  '  . 

PLEinua: 

Well,  each  one  is  a  story  in  itself,  of  course,-    The  first  is  the  pro"b-   '  ■ 
±em  of  inheritance  of  milk  and  hutterfat  production.    Second,  the  proolem  of 
the  physiology  of  milk  secretion  and  reproduction.     Third  the  pro"blem  of  relation 
of  the  cow's  hodily  conformation  to  her  producing  a"bility.    Fourth,  the  pro'blem 
of  the  effects  of  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  a.nd  other  "basic  elements  of 
nutrition  on  milk  secretion  and  the  health  of  the  cowa,    Fifth,  the  pro"blera  of 
the  influence  of  feeding  and  management  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  aisd'  ■■' 
on  the  growth  of  the  cows.    Sixth,  the  pro"blem  of  finding  from,  study  Of  dairy 
herd- improvement  association  records  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  "breeding 
and  feeding  upon  the  milk  production  of  individual  cows,  ^and  the  cost  ."of"  produc- 
ing milk. 


SALISBURY; 

How  long  have  these  various  projects  "been  carried  on? 


For  different  lengths  of  time,'  Let's  see  here, 
The  study  into  inheritance  of  milk  and  "butterfat  production  started  in  1918; 
the  one  on  physiology  of  milk  secretion  and  reproduction  atout  1926;  the  one  . 
on  relation  of  conformation  to  producing  ahilitj^  ahout  1922;  the  o  ne  on 
nutrition  in  1915;  the  one  on  feeding  and  management  in  relation  to  cost  of 
milk  production  in  1912;  and  the  analysis  of  herd- improvement  association  ' 
records  in  1910,  ' 

You  understand  that  each  one  of  these  main  work  projects  includes 
several  individual  researches, 

SALISBURY; 

Oh, yes,    T7eWe  had  reports  from  a  number  of  the  memhers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  In^dustry  staff  as  different  individual  investigations  v/ere  completed, 
For 'instance ,  T,  E,  Woodward  has  told  of  the  results  of  exporimiSnts  in  feeding 
cottonseed,  showing  it  doesnH  have  the  harm.ful  effects  in  the  dairy  ration 
it  was  thought  to  have;  he's  also  told  us  ahout  results  of  experiments  into 
time  of  milking  and  h  ow  often  to  milk  each  da.y  for  economical  production;  Lr, 
McDowell  has  told  us  ahout  results  of  those  studios  of  herd- improvement  associa- 
tion records,  and  so  on. 

Now  another  thing  I  thinl:  you  might  mckio  clcarj    Are  all  'these  research 
projects  carried  on  at  the  Department  expeririicntal  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland? 

By  no  means,    Mcny  of  them  are.    Especially  the  ones  dealing  with'  such 
seemingly  abstract  scientific  questions  as  the  phj^siology  of  milk  secretion,  . 

SALISBURY; 

If  I  may  interrupt  I'd  like  to  say  that  that  isn't  such  an  abstract- 
question,  even  "seemingly."    A  random  memory/-  just  happened  to  hob  into' my 
mind  of  a  para^Taph  in  the  1935  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  which  said  e.bout 
this:     These  investigations  into  the  physiolog^^  of  milk  production  ha.ve  shown 
that  the  cow  secretes  milk  continuously,  except  when  fright,  or  pain,  or  the 
internal  pressure  of  milk  within  a  full  udder  interfere.    The  investigations  als 
revealed  that  practically  all  of  the  milk  obtained  at  one  milking  is  in  the 
udder  when  milking  starts,  father  thanbeing  secreted  during  the  brief  period 
of  m.ilking.    Those  discoveries  led  to  further  experimental  work  which  has 
shown  that  incorrolete  milS:in;g  does  not  cause  udder  troubles  nor  tend  to  dry  off 
the  cows  quicker, 

-    The  paragraph  in  the  yearbook  ended  with  the  comment  that  The  information 
disclosed  by  this  piece  of  research  may  lead  to  discontinuing  the  laborious 
chore  of  stripping  after  machine  milking,  '  •      .  . 

Sorry  I  interrupted;  '  _     ,  : 

ELIOTG: 

Not  at  all,  Morse,    That  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the  fact  that  nc 
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piece  of  research  can  be  labeled  tomfoolery.    The  seemingly  abstract  "pure" 
science  often  produces  strikingly  practical  results. 

But  to  got  back  to  this  question  of  where  the  investigations  are 
carried  on:  I  said  some  of  the  pieces  of  research  requiring  the  most 

equipment  and  the  copperatipn  of  many  people  trained'  in  technical  lines  are 
carried  on  solely  at  Beltsville  Tarm  and  in  Washington.    But  most  of  them 
are  conducted  in  part  hero  at  headquarters  and  in  part  at  the  field  stations 
of  the  Dairy  Bureau  in  10  different  States,    And  some  of  them  are  carried  on 
in  cooperation  v/ith  man;/  State  cx-poriment  stations.    For  instance,  that 
project  for  investigations  into  how  dairy  cows  inherit  the  ability  to  produce 
much  or  little  milk  enlists  cooperative  efforts  at  the  main  S'ederal  Station, 
all  the  field  stations,  and  10  State  experiment  stations, 

SALISBURY; 

I  recall  that  five  years  ago  R.  R.  G-raves  and  J.  R,  Dawson  presented 
six  of  the  superintendents  of  field  stations  who  are  working  on  that  and 
other  projects.    They  told  this  audience  of  the  startling  results  that  have 
been  obtained  by  continually  using  sires  proved  capable  of  transmitting  to 
their  daughters  the  ability  to  produce  large  qiiantities  of  milk  and  butterfat. 
That  experimental  work  is  revolutionizing  theory  and  practice  in  breeding 
dairy  cattle. 

Indeed  it  is.    Mr,  Reed,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
told  us  something  about  it  in  the  research  broadcast  on  problems  of  genetics 
two  months  ago, 

SALISBURY; 

We  won't  have  time  to  go  further  into  that  fascinating  but  involved 
subject  —  how  to  discover  the  dairy  sires  that  are  "homozygous"  as  the 
geneticists  say,  for  high  milk  production,  and  how  to  use  them  in  a  system 
of  breeding  that  will  withoiit  fail  increa.se  the  production  of  the  herd.  But 
we  might  have  time  for  a  report  on  one  or  two  of  the  new  things  coming  out  of 
the  project  for  investigation  of  nutrition  of  dairy  cattle.    Do  you  call  to' 
mind  significant  recent  results  in  tho.t  line? 

FLEI.IIITG;  , 

A  number  of  things  come  to  mind.    That's  the  second  la,rgest  work  project 
in  this  line  of  dairy  investigations,  y^u  know.    But  I  think  the  most  interest 
has  been  shown  recently  in  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Meigs  in  his 
studies  of  the  effect  of  lack  of  vitamin  A  in  roughage  fed  cov/s,    Dr,  Meigs 
has  established  that  Vitcjnin  A  is  associated  with  the  coloring  matter  — 
carotene  it's  called,  in  the  grasses  grazed  or  fed  as  hay.    He  has  established 
preliminary  carotene  values  for  various  feeds,  such  as  fresh  green  alfalfa, 
fresh  green  Kentucky  bluegrass,  alfalfa  hay  of  different  grades,  timothy  hay  of 
different  grades,  corn  silage,  and  so  on.    When  his  tables  are  perfected,  it 
will  be. possible  to  rate  the  vitamin  A  value  of  different  feeds  without  going 
through  a  laborious  process  of  biological  assay  using  laboratory  animals,  for' 
the presence  in  feed  of  this  carotene  can  be  found  by  chemical  analysis.  It's 
the  chemical  substance  in  feeds  that  the  cows  and  other  animals  convert  into 
vitamin  A  in  some  obscure  physiological  way. 
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SALISBURY:  ■      ■      ■      .  ' 

So  \7hat?    You  jx^.ven't  told  us  why  it's  importejit  to  know  the  vitamin  A, 
or  rather  the  carotene  value  of  roughages. 

FLEMIITG; 

I  did  sort  of  get  the  cart  "before  the  horse.    Well,  Dr.  Meigs  conducted 
experiments  over  several  years,  feeding  cows  roughages  relatively  high  in 
carotene,  such  as  No,  1  alfalfa;  and  other  cows  roughages  low  in  carotene 
such  as  No,  3  timothy  hay.    Tha.t  was  the  onlir  difference  in  the  rations  of  the 
two  lots  of  cows  —  one  got  No,  1  alfalfa;  the  other  No,  3  timothy.    And  of 
course  neither  lot  got  any  grazing,  because  that  would  have  furnished  them 
both  much  carotene.    Well,  under  these  controlled  conditions,  the  cows  fed 
the  No.  1  alfalfa  stayed  in  good  health,  reproduced  satisfactorily,  and  yielded 
more  than  average  quantities  of  milk  for  periods  up  to  7  years. 

But  the  cows  fed  No.  3  timothy  never  survived  nor  remained  capable  of 
reproducing  for  more  than  3  years.     Furthermore,  calves  fed  milk,  under 
controlled  conditions,  from  the  cows  fed  No.  3  timothy  failed  to  grow  satis- 
factorily, and  died  before  they  were  six  months  old, 

SALISBURY; 

What's  the  practical  application  of  those  and  the  other  results  of  Dr, 
Meigs's  experiments? 

ILMING: 

One  practical  application  is  to  be  sure  the  cattle  receive  roughage 
of  high  catrotene  content  during  the  seasons  when  they  are  not  on  pa,sture« 
Various  experimenters,  inclu.ding  the  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  are 
trying  to  find  the  most  practical  way  to  make  green  grasses  into  silage  and 
thus  provide  winter  feed  of  the  highest  ca.rotene  content.    But  the  work  isnH 
finished.    For  the  details  of  making  up  practical  rations  that  contain  rough- 
age of  highest  carotene  content  I'd  refer  listeners  to  the  county  agents  and 
the  State  extension  services, 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  drop  this  interesting  report  here,  Milton, 
Wish  we  had  time  to  go  on  into  the  analysis  of  the  organization  for  research 
into  problems  of  market  milk  and  of  making  dairy  products,  but  we  don't, 

FLEMING: 

Some  other  time  maybe.  But  I  understand  next  week  we're  to  report  on 
the  recent  progress  made  in  the  search  for  iniproved  methads  of  fighting  in- 
sects with  chemicals, 

GAPEN: 

Well,  we'll  look  for  you  both  next  Tuesday  at  this  same  hour. 

Farm  and  Home  listeners,  you  have  heard  John  R,  Fleming,  assistant 
director  of  information,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  radio  service,  reporting 
on  the  way  in  which  the  dairy  research  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
organized  to  deal  with  fundamental  problems  of  the  dairy  industry. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Eadio  Service,  in  the   

Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  August  8,  1935,  "broadcas-1 
by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associate  radio  stations.         ,  .,^««-'*°*^ 

— ooOoo — 

A  United  States  cotton  crop  of  11,793,000  bales  is  forecast  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  based  on  conditions  as  of  August  1.     If  realized  this 
will  be  2,162,000  bales  more  than  last  year's  crop,  and  1,545,000  less  than  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years.     The  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is  fore- 
cast at  198.3  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  21.2  pounds  of  12.0  percent  more  than 
the  average  from  1924  to  1933.     Condition  is  reported  as  73.6  percent  of  normal, 
compared  with  60.4  percent  last  year,  and  the  ten-year  average  of  68.7  percent. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  above  average  in  all  major  states  except 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma.,  and  Tennessee. 

Although  the  present  growing  condition  of  the  croii  is  more  favorable 
than  usual,  the  crop  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  late  along  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Belt.    It  is  also  later  than  usual  in  portions  of  the  Delta  sections  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  where  planting  was  delayed  by  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  spring  and  growth  in  June  was  retarded  by  relatively  cool  temperatures. 

In  interpreting  reported  condition  in  t  erm.s  of  probable  yield  per  acre 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  made  allowance,  as  in  the  pa^t,  for  ^--obable  loss 
due  to  boll  weevil  on  the  basis  of  reports  received  to  date  concerning  weevil 
presence  and  activity.     These  reports  indicate  that  loss  from  this  source  will 
be  about  average,   and  somewhat  greater  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  years. 


Secretary  Wallace  today  stated  that  "adequate  credit  facilities"  would 
be  made  available  to  cotton  farmers  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  1935  crop. 

Commenting  on  the  crop  report,  the  Secretary/  said  that  if  world  consump- 
tion maintained  present  levels,   foreign  and  domestic  mills  could  be  expected  to 
require  considerably  in  excess  of  eleven  million  bales  of  American  cotton. 

The  Secretary  further  pointed  out  that  the  stocks  of  cotton  held  by  the 
government  amounting  to  approximately  5,000,000  bales  would  not  be  available  to 
purchasers  except  at  a  price  in  excess  of  13  cents  and  therefore  this  cotton 
would  not  be  in  competition  with  the  new  crop  until  prices  reached  that  level. 

"The  Administration  sees  no  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  present  crop  esti- 
mate.    There  are  ample  resources  available  to  carry  the  present  stocks  financed 
by  the  government  for  an  indefinite  period, "  the  Secretary  said.     He  added  that 
if  when  the  new  crop  began  to  move  in  volume  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency 
for  prices  to  be  depressed,   the  Administration  would  not  hesitate  to  offer 
ample  loans  that  would  immediately  absorb  excess  supplies. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Kenneth  M.  Gapen,  Radio  Service,}  broadcasf^'^^iofttocHl^ 


INCREASED  1936  TOSAT  PLANTINGS 
rOR  CONTRACT  SIGNERS 


Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Hon|e  Hf^ur,  Thursday, 
August  15,  1935,  "by  NBC  and  50  associated  stations. 


Here  "is  an  announcement  Trom  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
of  particular  importance  to  wheat  contract  signers. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  providing  for  an  increase 
of  5,200,000  acres  of  wheat  in  plantings  of  contract  signers  for  the  1936  crop, 
over  the  planting  requirements  tentative?.y  set  two  weeks  ago. 

Under  this  provision,  the  requirements  on  plantings  have  "been  modified  so 
that  contract  signers  may  plant  for  1936,  a  maximum  of  95  percent  of  their  "base 
acreage.    That  compares  with  the  tentative  maximum  of  85  percent  indicated  in 
the  announcement  of  the  new  wheat  program  on  July  31, 

This  step  is  taken  primarily  to  assure  domestic  consumers,  of  continued 
ample  wheat  supplies,  and  in  addition,  is  expected  to  henefit  farmers  "by  plac- 
ing this  country  in  a  strengthened  position  in  the  world  export  market.  This' 
is  considered  especially  important  in  vie\T  of  smaller  world  supplies  of  wheat. 
The  production  on  this  increased  acreage,  is  expected  to  serve  as  an  offset  to 
the  decrease  of  123  million  "bushels  in  the  Federal  wheat  crop  estimate  from 
July  1  to  August  1,  as  shov/n  "by  the  crop  report  made  puhlic  last  Friday, 

In  addition  to  the  protection  available  to  farmers  through  adjustment 
payments.  Adjustment  Administration  officials  "believe,  that  if  1936  "brings 
unusually  large  wheat  yields,  adequate  powers  are  contained  in  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to  meet  any  situation  which 
might  arise.    The  new  contract  provides  that  adjustment  in  subsequent  years  may 
"be  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  "base  acreage. 

The  new  four«year  wheat  contract  is  expected  to  "be  ready  to  offer  to 
farmers  hy  the  end  of  this  month,  Mr,  Farrell  said. 
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A 'radio  interview  between  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of  infprmatipn, 
and  Kenneth  Gapen,  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  Tuesday A-ug^ast '20,  1935,  m 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  hy  NBC 
and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations.    ..ii,,.-iiiiiii-n-iiiirr ■  .- 


— ooOoo — 

GAPEN:    •  ■ 

Hello  everybody.    Well,  another  research  report  today  from  M.  S. 
Eisenhower.     This  report  is  somewhat  different  from  other  recent  reports. 
In  most  of  them-,  we  have  "been  giving  the  results  of  research  projects  that 
had  been  completed.     Two  weeks  ago  we  departed  from  that  pattern,  to 
indicate  how  research  is  organized,  and  pointed  toward  definite  goals. 
Today  we  have  another  story  of  similar  type,  but  its  main  point  is  that  we 
are  making  progress  by  finding  out  what  won't  work  in  a  practical  way,  and 
proceeding  thus  toward  the  positive  objective,  of  finding  something  that 
will  work. 

The  research  we  are  to  report  today,  is  a  part  of  the  battle  between 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and  the  insect  enemies  of  their  crops.  The 
growers,  with  the  help  of  science,  have  so  far,  managed  to  keep  a  precarious 
upper  hold  on  the  insect  pests.     If  they  didn't,  the  millions  in  our  cities 
would  find  eating,  much  less  a  pleasure  to  the  palate,  and  more  of  a  pain 
to  the  pocketbook,  than  it  now  is. 

Because  of  rigid  quarantines  maintained  by  the  Government  to  prevent 
entry  of  foreign  pests  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  our  growers  escape  some  of 
the  pest  control  problems  that  face  growers  in  other  countries,  and  our 
people  therefore  are  able  to  enjoy  better  products  at  lower  prices. 
However,  enough  pests  are  already  firmly  established  in  this  country  beyond 
hope  of  eradication  to  give  grov^rers  and  scientists  plenty  to  cope  with. 
Fruit  growers  face  an  especially  pressing  problem  in  control  of  the  codling 
moth,  althoug'h  plenty  of  other  insects  like  the  curculios,  the  scales,  and 
so  on,  give  them  enough  to  think  on  so  life  never  grows  dull.  Likewise 
vegetable  growers  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  sharpen  their  wits,  in  the 
battle  with  the  many  different  v/orms,  aphids,  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  is  going  to  report  today  on  the  research  designed 
to  help  growers  develop  substitutes  to  use  in  place  of  arsenicals, 
especially  lead  arsenate.    Milton,  I  think  a  good  starting  point  for  your 
report,  Y70uld  be  an  explanation  of  why  the  scientists  are  searching  so 
diligently  for  chemica.1  or  other  methods  of  pest  control,  to  replace  the  use 
of  lead  arsenate. 

.  EISENHO^^;  _     _  '  - 

All  right,  Ken."    -  - 

Everyone  who  grows  fruits  and  vegetables  knov/s  that  for  30  or  40  years, 
lead  arsenate  has  been  the  standard  chemical  for  control  of  the  chewing 
insects.    As  the  population  of  some  of  these  insects,  and  especially  of  the 
codling  moth,  has  increased,  the  amount  of  lead-arsenate-spray  necessary  to 
put  on  the  trees  to  control  them  has  also  increased. 

(over) 
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Nowj  medical  men  are  agi'eed  that  if  a  human  being  takes  in  even 
tiny  amounts  of  lead  or  of  arsenicals  each  day,   the  result  v;ill  "be 
cumulative  poisoning.     Therefore,  to  guard  the  puhlic  health,  food  and 
drug  officers  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  have  set  up  requirements 
that  "bar  from  the  markets  fruits  or  vegetables  carrying  enough  of  these 
chemicals  to  menace  human  health. 

3o  the  growers  who  have  to  apply  lead  arsenate  —  to  check  complete 
waste  of  trieir  crops  "by  such  destroyers  as  the  codling  moth  —  have  to  turn 
around  at  harvest  time  and  remove  the  spray  residues  fromi  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  that  costs  money.     It  is  bound  to  cut'  the  returns  to  the 
grower  and  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

GAPEN: 

So,  naturally,  the  entomologists  and  chemists  have  set  out  to  find 
other  materials  that  will  control  the  insects,  but  yet  not  leave  a  spray 
residue  that  must  be  removed  to  protect  the  public  health. 

EISSNHOWER:  •  ■  ' 

Precisely.     That  is  one  reason.     There  is  another:  which  is  that 
lead  arsenate  is  not  completely  effective  against  several  insects.  So 
even  if  there  were  no  spray  residue  problem,   the  scientists  still  would 
be  looking  for  improved  insecticides  or  for  non-chemical  methods  of  control 
which  would  give  better  results  for  the  same  or  less  expense. 

GAPEI^I: 

Well,  now  that  we  can  see  the  great  need  for  finding  better  methods  in 
fighting  fru.it  and  vegetable  insects  will  you  give  us  that  report  on  progress 
made  in  the  seardi? 

SISSMOWER: 

I'll  hit  the  high  points.     The  scientists  have  done  pji  immense  amount 
of  work  in  the  past  few  yea,rs.     The  progress  made  up  to  the  present  season 
is  reported  in  the  1935  issue  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.    3.  A.  Porter 
makes  the  report  on  results  of  research  in  methods  of  control  of  tree'  fruit 
insects,  and  D.  J.  Caffrey,  the  report  on  results  of  research  in  methods  of 
control  of  inse.cts  attacking  vegetables  rnd  small  fruits.    Both  m-en  are  staff 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.    Both  point  out 
that  pressing  this  search  with  vigor  is  a  prime  obligation  of  the  Bureau. 

GAPSII: 

Just  how  have  they  gone  about  their  job? 
EISENHOWER; 

Well,  they  have  followed  two  main  lines  in  investigation.     One  line 
involves  trying  out  methods  of  keeping  down  insect  population  that  will  not 
require  application  of  chemicals  to  foliage  or  fruit.     To  give 'you  an  ex- 
ample, the  men  working  on  fruit  insect  problems  have  tried  placing  chemically 
treated  bands  aroujid  the  trunlcs  of  apple  trees  so  tha.t  the  "woms"  of  the 
codling  moth  seeking  shelter  under  the  bands  during  the  season  ¥7ill  be  killed. 
In  the  spring  they. remove  the  old. bands  before  the  insects  start  multiplying 
and  apply  fresh  ones.    They  have  found  that  this  helps  to  keep  do^m  codling 
moth  numbers  and  reduce  the  amount  of  spray  required.     They  also  have  tried 
and  found  effective  certain  orchard  sanitation  methods  ojid  the  disinfection 
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or  screeniii;-,'  of  packing  sheds  and  other  winter  hibernating  places  of  the 
itio  ths . 

GAPEN: 

Well,  that's  one  line  of  research  --  trying  out  control  methods  which 
don't  require  application  of  chemicals  to  the  foliage  or  fruit.    Now  — 
what's  the  second  main  line? 

EISENHOWER: 

Ti^'ing  out  chemicals  other  than  lead  arsenate  for  dusting  or  spraying. 

aAPEN: 

And  I  suppose  they  must  find  out  whether  a  chemical  gives  as  good 
control  as  lead  arsenate,  whether  it  costs  as  much  to  apply  —  ... 

EISENHOWER: 

And  whether  the  residue  left  on  the  fruit  must  be  removed  to  safeguard 
the  public  health. 

GAPEN: 

Naturally.    Now  what  other  chemicals  have  they  tried  out? 

EISENHOWER: 

They  have  tried  calcium  arsenate.   .  . 

GAPEN: 

But  that's  an  arsenical,  Milton. 
EISENHO-JER: 

So  it  is;  but  calcium  —  the  element  combined  with  the  arsenic 
radical  is  not  as  toxic  to  human  beings  as  lead  is. 

Gj^EN: 

I  see.    Go  aliead  with  the  list.     You've  named  calcium  arsenate  as 
one  substpXice  tried  out.    What  were  the  others? 

EISENHOWER: 

Compounds  containing  fluorine,  notably  cryolite;  nicotine  in  various 
mixtures;  compounds  made  from  derris  and  cube;  and  pyre thrum. 

GAPEN: 

How  do  they  test  these  chemicals? 
EISENHO'TSR: 

Eirst,  in  the  laboratory,  they  place  the  chemicals  on  foliage  of 
the  plants  that  are  attacked  by  the  insects;  they  feed  the  poisoned  foliage 
to  insects,  and  then  thoy  see  how  the  kill  of  insects  by  fixed  quantities 
of  the  chemicals  under  trial,  compares,  with  the  kill  by  comparable  quantities 
of  chemicals  nov/  used. 

After  the  laboratory  trials  they  try  out  the  chemicals  under  actual 
orchard  or  garden  conditions. 
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GAPM: 

Suppose  you  suinmarize  the  results  with  the  chemicals  that  have 
been  given  the  most  thorough  trials. 

EISE1IH0W3R: 

All  right. 

GAPM: 

Let's  start  v^ith  calcium  arsenate. 
EISMHOWilEl: 

Less  effective  against  the  codling  moth  than  lead  arsenate;  and 
more  likely  to  injure  foliage  of  the  apple  trees.    But  the  investigations 
are  continuing,  even  though  first  results  are  not  so  promising. 

&APEN: 

How  about  the  fluorine  compounds? 
EISENHOWER:  .  ■ 

Of  course,  they  must  "be  removed  from  products  before  the  products 
are  put  on  the  market,  because  fluorine  is  toxic  to  human  beings.  However, 
in  the  Pacific  northwest,  cryolite,  one  of  the  fluorine  compounds,  gave 
better  control  than  lead  arsenate  at  less  cost.     It  didnit  do  so  well  in 
the  middle  Y\;est  and  the  east-     The  reason  for  the  difference  is  climate  — 
cryolite  works  best  in  the  drier  climates. 

GAPEN: 

But  the  problem  of  removing  the  residue  still  persists? 
EISEl^IHOWER: 

It  does.    And  the  scientists  are  working  on  that. 

GAPEN: 

Well,  that's  that  for  the  fluorine  compounds.    How  about  the  nicotine 
experiments? 

EISENHOWEH: 

Well,  they  started  with  knowledge  that  nicotine  is  highly  poisonous 
to  insects.  But  it  evaporates  and  washes  off  very  readily.  Also  not  much 
is  known  about  its  toxicity  to  humans. 

GAPEN: 

So  they  are  investigating  that  point,  ehJ 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  and  meanv/hile  are  trying  to  find  some  way  of  compounding  nicotine 
with  other  substances  so  tha.t  it  villi  not  evaporate  or  wash  away  so  readily. 
They've  had  some  encouraging  results.    A  com.bination  of  nicotine  with  oil 
CTiulsion  has  even  been  used  on  a  small  commercial  scr.le,  but  several  practical 
disadvantages  have  shown  up.     I  won't  take  time  to  report  them  — but  let 
me  say  that  interested  orchard  owners  can  get  reports  on  these  experiments 
from  the  B"areo.u  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 


--.  «„,^—  .   J 
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The  other  methods  that  have  "been  tried  for  making  nicotine  stick  on  | 

the  foliage  are  a  combination  with  tannic  acid  and  with  "bentonite.     Summing  | 

up  the  results  of  the  work  vdth  nicotine,  Porter  reports  that  "there  is  \ 

every  reason  to  "believe  that  further  work  may  result  in  the  development  j 
of  practical  and  economical  ways  of  using  nicotine." 

GAPEN:  i 

Well,  now  you've  told  us  a"bout  experiments  with  arsenicals  other  than  1 

lead  arsenate,  and  with  nicotine.     The  third  group  of  chemicals  under  trial  \ 

is  products  of  derris,  cube:    and  pyrethrura.  j 

i 

EISENHOWER:                                                                                 .                             ,  ^ 

Yes.    Well,  the  roots  of  derris  and  cu'be  contain  rotenone.    You've  had  \ 

several  reports  on  the  work  with  rotenone.  ] 

GAPBN:  ■       _  'i 

Yes,  we  have.    At  the  time  of  the  last  report  here,  it  was  stated  that  ] 

the  rotenone  compounds  are  unsta"ble  in  sunlight  and  therefore  not  of  practical  ; 

use  until  they  can  "be  com"bined  with  other  substances  that  will  make  them  more  j 

stable.  I 

EISEUHOWER:  ? 

That's  still  the  situation.    Also,  their  toxicity  for  human  beings  is  | 

not  known;  but  the  scientists  think  that  that  problem  can  be  licked  if  the  j 

rotenone  compounds  can  be  stabilized  for  use  in  sunlight,  and  their  cost  be  j 

made  comparable  to  the  cost  of  lead  arsenate.  j 

&APEN:  ! 

How  about  pyrethr-um?  j 

EISENHOWER:  j 
That's  the  substance  extensively  used  in  fly  sprays.    But  its  i 
constituents  are  also  unstable,  and  the  scientists  are  looking  for  ways  of  i 
keeping  pyrethrum  toxic  on  fruit  and  foliage  for  longer  periods.  ( 

GAPEN:  I 
Now  Milton  -  I  wish  you  would  sum  up  the  results  of  the  experiments  so  i 
far  made  with  substitutes  for  lead  arsenate?  \ 

EISENHOWER:  I 
I  think  the  best  s-uunmary  I  could  give  would  be  that  made  by  Porter  in  ] 
concluding  his  Yearbook  statement.    He  says  this:  j 

I 

"A  generally  practical  substitute  for  lead  arsenate  has  not  yet  been  | 
developed  for  use  in  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  other  fruit  insects.  | 

I 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  materials  now  under  experiment  possess  \ 
the  first  essential,  a  high  degree  of  initial  toxicity  to  insects,  and  there  ' 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  methods  will  be  worked  out  whereby  some  of  ] 
these,  or  other  materials  as  yet  -untried^  will  ultimately  be  developed  into  , 
effective  and  unobjectionable  substitutes  for  lead  arsenate." 

i 

^  ■  I 
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GAPSN:   •"  ■  ^ 

Now -Milton,   I  see  that  we've  rum.  alrr.ost  up  to  quitting  time  for  this 
report,  and  we  can't  go  deeply  into  the  \vork  that  Caffrey  reported  on  — 
that  is,  methods  of  controlling  vegetable  insects  without  using  arsenicalsi 
But,  I  knov;  our  listeners  would  a.ppreciate  a  brief  survey. 

EISE1\TH0W5R: 

All  right,  then.     To  "begin  with,  the  general  procedure  of  research 
into  ways  aiid  means  of  eliminating  arsenicals  from  vegetable  growing 
practice  is  the  same  as  in  the  fruit  insect  v/ork.    The  scientists  are 
simultaneously  investigating  two  things  —  ways  of  control,  such  as  disposing 
of  crop  residues,   ti'r.e  of  plowing,  and  so  on,   that  do  not  require ■  chem.icals; 
and  the  methods  of  control  by  chemicals  other  than  the  arsenicals;    You  go 
ahead  call  off  the  list,  Ken. 

GAPM: 

All  right  —  start  with  cabbage  and  other  cole  crops. 
EISEM0W3R: 

The  scientists  have  found  that  arsenicals  can  safely  be  used  to  kill 
insects  up  to  the  time  the  cabbage  heads  form.    For  killing  insects  after 
that,  they  have  had  encouraging  results  from  the  use  of  derris-root  powder 
mixed  with  talc  or  tobacco  dust,  from  pyrethrura  dust  mixtures,  and  hellebore 
to  kill  the  common  cabbage  v^orms.    Also,  the  scientists  have  determined  that 
it  pays  to  destroy  the  crop  remnants  after  harvest  because  they  are  a  source 
of  infestation  to  nev/  plantings.    That  is  especially  important  in  the  South. 

GAPEN: 

Hext  —  beans. 
EISEFHOWiS: 

For  control  of  the  Mexican  berJi  beetle,  derris  sprays  or  dusts  have 
given  excellent  results. 

GAPM: 

Celery. 

EISENHOWER: 

To  kill  the  celery  leaf  tyer,  pyrethrum  has  proved  a  specific  poison. 

GAPEN: 

Peppers. 
EISEFHOT/ER: 

Especially  in  California,   the  scientists  have  had  excellent  results 
in  control  of  the  pepper  weevil  simiply  by  destroying  the  weed  nightshade,  the 
principal  winter  host  of  the  pest. 

GAPEN: 

Sq_uash. 
EISENHOWER: 

For  the  fall  grown  crops  in  South  Carolina,  control  of  mielon  and  pickle 
worms  has  been  obtained  by  using  a  derris-root  powder. 


GAPEN:  ■  ■  '  ■ 

T\lrnips.  •     " '    '  '  .    .  * 

EISEMiOWSR:  ■        •  • 

Eor  control  of  the  aphid  attr>.cking' turnips  in  the  South,  derris-root 
powder  gave  good  results.  . 

Toma,toes. 
EISEiraOWER: 

Pyrethruin  was  tried,  but  didn't  work  against  the  tomato  horn  worm; 
"but  fall  plowing  was  an  effective  aid  in  control  of  this  pest. 

GAPEIT: 

No  offense  meant  —  raspberries.     (HaJ  hai ) 
EISENHOWER: 

For  control  of  the  fruit  worm  attacking  raspberries  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  sprays  containing  retenone  were  effective. 

GAPEN: 

Strawberries. 

EISEiraOWER: 

To  lessen  injury  caused  by  the  strawberry  weevil,  the  scientists 
after  trial  recommend  burning  off  vegetation  within  100  feet  of  strawberry 
fields  during  the  winter. 

GAPEN: 

Those  are  very  brief  reports,  Milton.     Suppose  a  vegetable  grower  is 
interested  in  spray  formulas  or  dust  mixes  the  scientists  have  tried  out. 
What  would  you  suggest  he  do  in  order  to  get  full  information? 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  easy.     The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  issued 
a  mimeographed  statement  reporting  the  results  of  these  various  experiments. 
Send  a  request  for  it  to  the  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

GAPEN: 

Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Eisenhower.    Our  report  today  apparently  takes  us 
mainly  into  a  consideration  of  what  research  hasn ' t  discovered,  and  how  the 
research  men  are  laj'^ing  out  their  work  in  order  to  discover  the  wanted  methods 
of  insect  control. 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  right,  Ken.    This  research  project  for  finding  better  insecti- 
cides and  control  methods  has  made  progress  so  far  mainly  by  eliminating 
possibilities;  but  that  is  of  the  essence  of  the  scientific  method:  try  each 
possibility,  discard  those  proved  impossible,  and  proceed  to  test  others 
that  still  are  possibilities. 
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We  have  made  progress  when  we  have  succeeded  in  defining  just  what 
the  problem  is.     I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  talk  v;ith  you  a"bout  some  of 
the  absolute  uhknov^ns  in  agricultural  science  —  situations  in  which  v\^e  have 
defined  the  problem,  "but  can  offer  no  hint  at  a  solution  until  fundamental 
research  has  disclosed  certain  facts. 

GAPEN: 

Thanks  again,  Milton.     Farm  and  Home  listeners,  you've  just  heard 
a  report  on  some  of  the  fundamental  research  in  fruit  and  vegetable  insect 
control,  and  unless  the  unforseen  happens,   the  next  report  wi  llVgne  week 
from  today  —  next  Tuesday  at  the  sam.e  time. 
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IMPROVED  CHEESE  VARIETIES  AID  IvIARKET  FOR  i.IILE     .„    '    '  ' 

'   J  V  E  D 


A  radio  talk  "by  J.  C.  Marquardt,  Division  oa  D|^i^r;<^ing,  NeTv  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  G-eneva,        a.,  deliverea '^n'-^tii'e" 
Land-G-rant  College  Radio  Hour,  August  21,  1935,  ancj^t^roadcast  \)j  a- net^^ork 
of  49  associate  ¥5C  radio  stations.         .  .. 

' — ooOoo — 

Dairy  cattle  are  highly  developed  and  highly?"  specialized  animals.  ■ 
Nfi-ture  intends  that  each  co"7  should  give  only  enough  milk  to  feed  her  o^^n. 
calf.     The  dairy  farmer  expects  her  to  iiroduce  a  surplus  of  milk  "beyond  the 
demands  of  nature  to  help  sujjport  him  also.     The  greater  the.  milk  production 
per  cow  the  "better  the  opport-'onity  of  profit  for  the  dair^nnan,  for  the  feed 
and  la"bor  costs  of  producing  each  pound  of  milk  decrease  as  the  num"ber  of 
pounds  each  cow  produces  increases. 

It  was  largely  due  to  recognition  of  this  fact  t'iiat  the  hreeds  of 
dairj"  cattle  were  developed.     Practical  dair'^,'"  farm.ers,   individually  and 
collectively,   sought  to  improve  their  cattle  and  in  so  doing  established 
our  present  breeds.    No  new  or  noteworthy  "breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  "been 
developed  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  in  fact  none  originated  in  these 
United  States.     I  hasten  to  comment,  however,   that  the  efforts  of  'breeders 
and  of  agricultural  colleges  in  this  co"UJitry  have  greatly  improved  our 
dairy  cattle.     It  is  about  the  methods  used  in  improving  our  dairy  herd 
here  at  G-eneva  that  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

The  Jersey  cows  from  which  our  herd  originated  in  1900  produced  about 
325  pounds  of  butter-fat  TJer  cow  per  year.     Eor  approximately  20  years  the 
herd  production  fluctuated  between  325  and  350  pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow. 
No  gain  in  production  after  20  years  of  constructive  breeding?  Knowledge 
of  breeding  dairy  cattle  is  toda;^  sufficiently/  advanced  to  know  that  perma- 
nent progress  beyond  certain  limits  should  not  ha.ve  been  expected  years 
ago.     On  the  other  hand,  it  m.ust  be  recognized  that  this  production  is  very 
creditable.     It  is  approximately  double  the  average  production  of  all  cows 
in  the  United  States  and  is  a  good  average  for  the  better  dairy  herds. 
Since  this  production  was  secured  by  m.ethods  readily  available  to  dairy 
fa.rmers,   they  are  worthy  of  discussion. 

Bull  calves  were  purchased  from  men  who  had  m.ade  a  reputation  for 
their  skill  in  developing  an  outstanding  herd.     Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly/ 
be  given  to  this  point.    A  herd  of  high  average  production  in  which  t'nere 
has  been  little  selection  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  an  inheritance  for 
milk  production  which  will  be  good.     The  mother  of  the  bull  calf  was  one 
of  the  good  dairy  cows  in  this  herd  as  judged  by.'"  her  production  records, 
type,  and  pedigree.     Such  a  bull  calf  should  have  an  inheritance  for  produc- 
tion which  rrill  approach  the  average  of  the  herd  from  ^-^hich  he  is  selected. 
This  simple  plan  for  the  selection  of  herd  sires  was  followed  here  at 
G-eneva  for  about  20  years  and  the  records  of  the  herd  ^-^ere  al'-^ays  a  credit 
to  this  Experiment  Sta,tion. 
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In  recent  years  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  "breedinr^c  has  been 
advanced.     Testing  cows  for  milk  and  "butter- fat  production,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  production  records  of  the  daughters  of  sires  are  "becoming 
increasingly  popular.     The  ^ork  of  the  pure-ored  "Dreed  associations,  herd 
improvement  associations,  and  "bull  associations  is  giving  information  to 
the  "breeder  of  dair^/'  cattle  of  fundamental  value  in  improving  his  herd.  The 
application  of  this  newer  Imowledge  and  production  records  is  the  "basis  of 
the  increase  in  production  of  the  Station  herd  to  the  present  average  of 
425  pounds  of  "butter-fat  per  cow  per  year. 

The  most  certain  method  if  improving  herd  production  is  to  use  a 
herd  sire  whose  daughters  produced  much  more  milk  or  butter- fat  than  the 
average  production  per  cow  in  the  herd  in  question.     The  next  best  proce- 
dure is  the  selection  of  a  bull  calf  with  parentage  that  has  produced 
superior  daughters.    Tlithin  the  herd  itself  the  daughters  of  the  best 
sires  and  cows  may  be  used  as  breeding  stock. 

This  breeding  program,  may  be  secured  in  detail  by  writing  to  the 
Experiment  Station  at  G-eneva,  A'ew  York,  for  Bulletin-  645. 
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A  radio  talk  by  C-.  J.  Hucker,  Division  of  BactariblogyV^' Hew  York  . 
State  A:gric-iilt-aral  Experiment  Station,  G-eneva,  N.  Y.  ,  jde^ii^-ered  in  the,;-L--hi:re 
Land-G-rajit  College  Radio  Hour,  August  21,  1935,  end  "bi^oadcast  "by  a  network 
of  49  associate  l^C  radio  Stations.  1  ■  
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Of  what  interest  is  it  to  know  the  numher  of  "bacteria  in  milk?  Why 
do  public  health  authorities  ask  dair^mien  to  keep  the  nunher  of  bacteria 
in  milk  at  a  minimum?     How  can  laboratory  workers  count  objects  as  intangi- 
ble or  as  numerous  as  bacteria?     Can  bacteriologists  make  counts  of  bacte- 
ria in  milk  as  accurately  as  chemists  can  make  a  Babcock  test  for  butter 
fat?    All  these  questions  are  in  the  minds  of  interested  dairymen  today. 

Natural  milk  does  not  exist  free  from  bacteria.    As  soon  as  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,   these  tiny  plants  begin  to  grow  just  as  seeds 
grow,  in  a  fertile  garden.     Some  kinds  of  bacteria  find  milk  such  a  favorable 
substance  in  which  to  grow  that  'they  norma.lly  completely  overgrow  the  tj'^es 
of  bacteria  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  weeds.     The  desirable  types  are  the 
lactic  acid  forming  bacteria  and  they  quickly  overgrow  the  undesirable 
bacteria.     They  thereby  bring  about  the  souring  and.  curdling  of  the  milk 
'jnless  their  growth  be  retarded  by  cooking  or  their  n-ambers  greatly  reduced 
by  heating  tne  milk  by  the  process  laiown  as  pasteurization. 

Food  control  authorities,   therefore,  have  good  reason  to  ask  dairy- 
men to  handle  the  milK  in  such  a  cleanly  manner  that  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  milk  at  the  beginning  is  at  a  minira^jm,  and  then  to  cool  it  prom.ptly 
and  keep  it  cool.     Proper  pasteurization  again  reduces  the  number  of  bacte- 
ria so  that,  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  milk  dealer  have  done  their  part, 
the  customer  receives  a  bottle  of  milk  that  is  beautifully  clean  and  fresh. 

If  these  two  have  not  done  their  part  the  bacteria  in  the  milk  grow 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  milk  as  delivered  is  somewhat  stale,   or  in  a 
few  cases  may  actually  be  sour.     If  such  a  thing  happens,   customers  are 
imposed  upon,  for  they  pay  for  and  expect  to  get  a  fresh,   clean  bottle  of 
milk.    Unless  the  milk  is  actually  sour,  it  is  quite  imipossible  for  the 
purchaser,   the  dair^v  inspector  or  even  the  milk  dealer  to  detect  this  fraud 
by  an  examination  of  the  milk  itself.    Hence,   it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
laboratories  in  which  analyses  of  the  number  of  bacteria  can  be  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  type  of  control  is  maintained  primaril;/ 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  against  buying  a  very  perisnable  food  that 
is  represented  to  them  as  fresh  when  it  may  be  stale. 

It  is  im.pcssible  to  give  any  satisfactory  description  over  the  radio 
of  the  methods  by  wnich  bacteriologists  coiant  objects  as  tiny  as  bacteria. 
The  problem  is  much  like  trying  to  count  exceedingly  tiny  seeds.     To  co'unt 
very  small  seeds  you  could  place  a  certain  weighed  amount  ijinder  a  microscope 
and  co^jjit  the  number  in  the  sample.    From  such  a  count     the  number  of  seeds 
per  bushel  could  be  estima.ted.    Another  way  might  be  to  plant  the  seeds  on 
a  clean  area  of  soil  in  the  garden  and  then  to  count  the  number  of  plants 
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that  grow  from  the  seeds.     The . t\YO  most  commonly  used  methods  of  comiting 
"bacteria  in  milk  differ  from  each  other  Just  as  these  ' t^vo  possi"ble  methods, 
of  coionting  seeds  differ  from  each  other. 

The  first  method  is  usually  si)oken  of  as  the  direct  microscopic 
method  and  was  originally  developed  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta-. 
tion.     Copies  of  Circular  No.  58,  which  descrihed  the  method  in  detail  a.r^  . 
still  available  and  may  he  ohtained  on  application  to  the  Station.  The 
second  method  is  called  the  agar  plate  method  "because  the  soil  on  which  the 
"bacterial  colonies  grow  is  agar,  a  jelly  derived  from  sea  weed.     This  is  , 
melted  and  poured  in  flat,  round  glass  dishes  known  as  plates. 

Needless  to  state,  "bacteriologists  do  not  actually  count  millions, 
or  even  thousands  of  hacteria,   even  though  the  result  is  reported  to  you  . 
as  thousands  or  millions  per  cc.     TThat  is  actually  done  is  to  find  the  . 
nuraher  present  in  a  small  quantity  of  milk  and  then  to  estimate  the  numhers 
present  per  cuhic  centimeter  (15  drops)  of  milk.     The  work  must  he  done 
accurately  in  lahoratories  approved  for  this  work  or  the  estimates  of  num"bers 
may  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  he  valueless.    Because  errors  in  estimates  are 
easily  made,   our  people  here  have  made  a  number  of  investigations  to  assist 
those  State  officials  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
counts  are  m^ade  by  competent  men  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
dairymen.     These  investigations  are  described  in  various  publications  from 
the  Experiment  Station,  one  of  which  (Bulletin  567)  is  popular  in  nature 
and  is  available  for  general  distribution. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Robert  S»  Bi*eed,  Division  of  Ba,cter:!iology , 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,"  Geneva,  N,.  Y.  ,  deli^VersG.  in  the 
Ija.nd-Grant  College  Radio  Hour,  August  21,  1935,   and  broadc-ast  by.  .a  network' 
of  49  associate  KBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

Dairymen  the  country  over  are  proud  of  their  products.     I  know  that 
we  here  in  lievj  Yo.rk  State  are  jealous  of  our  reputation  as  producers  of 
high  quality  milk' and  our  dairymen  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  keep 
anything  from  lowering  the  high  standard  they, have  attained  for  their 
products . 

In  order  to  maintain  these  high  standards,  dairymen  have  their 
problems  the  same  as  any  other  producers  of  raw  products.     The  intelligent 
dairyman  anticipates  these  problems  and  keeps  abreast  of  new  information 
that  will  help  him  solve  them.     One  of  the  .chief  worries  of  Northeastern 
dairymen  at  the  moment  is  mastitis.     They  are  asking'.     Is  my  herd  infected? 
If  so,  what  must  I  do?    Does  the  infection  endanger  my  customers?     T7ill  I 
be  aware  of  the  infection  without  special  tests?     These  questions  are.  giv-. 
ing  some  worry  to  producers        and  they  should. 

Mastitis  is  a  disease  of  the  mammary  gland  caused  by  a  type  of 
bacterium  known  as  "streptococcus,"     If  the  infection  is  acute,   the  infected 
quarter  of  the  udder  becomes  highly  inflamed  and  generally  is  lost.     Fortu-  • 
nately  this  acute  type  is  relatively  rare.     The  chronic  type  is  more  common* 
It  may  be  present  in  the  udder  for  several  months  or.  even  years  without  any 
apparent  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  milk.     Cccasionally  the  inflamjna- 
tion  may  become  slightly,  apparent  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  passing 
case  of  so-called  garget.     The  gargety  condition  may.  clear  up  but  the  infec- 
tion always  remains  to  reappear  again,     probably  at  a  later  date.  Nearly 
all  herds  have  the  infection  more  or  less  and  consequently  all  dairymen 
should  be  aware  of  its  significance.     The  infection  retards  milk  secretion 
and-  lowers  the  total  production  of  the  herd.     For  these  reasons,   the  disease 
becomes  an  important  dairy  production  problem. 

Ve  hear  of  septic  sore  throat  epidemic  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  human 
infections,   they  receive  considerable  notice  in  the  press.     These  septic 
sore  throat  epidemics  are  also  caused  by  a  type  of  streptococcus  and  the  ; 
uninformed  and  many  others  who  should  know  better.,  have  been  prone  to  connect 
these  human  epidemics  directly  with  mastitis.     True,  both  are  caused  by  the 
same  offending  general  kind  of  bacteria  —  streptococci  —  but  the  type  of 
streptococci  causing  human  epidemics  is  different  from  the  type  causing 
mastitis.     The  septic  sore  throat  kind  is  a  strictly  human  bacterium  and 
causes  an  infection  in  the  human  throat  and  when  it  gains  entrance  to  the 
bovine  udder,  remains  only  temporarily.     The  garget  or  mastitis  streptococci, 
on  the  other  hand,   are  only  found  in  the  bovine  udder  and  normally  remain 
there  and  are  passed  on  from  cow  to  cow.     This  mastitis  streptococcus  which 
is  so  common  the  bovine  udder,   fortunately  is  not  pathogenic  to  humans  as 
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far  as  we  can  learn  from  our  research' at.  this  Statiori.'    For,  this  reason, 
dairymen  should  "be  comforted  to  la:iow  that -.mast  itis  as  such  is  not  the  cause 
of  septic  sore  throat  epidemics.  .  - 

But  it  is  a  threat  to  the  dairy  "business.     So  many  men  are  asking: 
What  should  I  do  ahout  mastitis  if  I  suspect  my  herd  to  "be  infected? 

On  the  "basis  of  what  we  know  now,  here  is  the  answer  to  that  question: 
A'bove  all  treat  the-  herd  and  the  infection  the  seme  as  any  good  physician 
or  pu'blic  health  official  would  treat  an  infectious  disease.     Find  which  cow 
is  infected  and  isolate  her.     Consult  your  local  veterinarian,  if  you  feel  " 
he  is  competent,  and  have  him  determine  the  cows  which  are  carrying  the' 
active  infection  and  are  subject  to  reoccurrences  of  garget.     Or,  if  j^ou  wish 
to  test  your  "herd  yourself,   there  are  methods  which  you  may  use  and  which 
are  economical  and  fairly  accurate.     I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  strip  cup  or  ' 
the  "brom  thymol  "blue  tes-t,  the  latter,   incidentally,  developed  many  years 
ago  at  this  Station.     The  use  of  these  two  methods  of  detecting  mastitis 
constitute  the  most  practical  approach  on  the  farm,  to  the  control  of  this 
disease.     If  you  are  familiar  with  these  tests,   it  is  useless  for  me  to 
descri'oe  them,   if  not,   send  for  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  Circular 
No.  147.     This  pu"blication  will  outline  the  test  and  discuss  the  whole 
su'bject  "better  than  I  can  in  these' short  minutes  and  will  also  give  you  a 
permanent  reference  book  on  the  subject. 

Once  you  have  determined  that  you  have  a  cow  in  your  herd  carrying  an 
active  infection  of  mastitis  or  given  to  reoccurrences  of  garget,   it  should 
be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd  or,  at  least,  milked  last.  At 
the  earliest  economic  convenience,   it  should  be  completely  elim.inated  from, 
the  farm.    Don't  sell  it  to  your  neighbor  to  further  infect  his  herd  but 
make  sure  that  is  taken  out  of  milk  production.     There  is.no  known,  cure "for. 
m.astitis.     Once  infected,  al^^ays  infected,  and  -until  m.ore  definite  informa- 
tion is  at  hand,   the  mastitis  cow  should  go.     She  is  a  source  of  infection 
for  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 

Although  the  whole  problem  of  mastitis  is  complicated  and  the  infor- 
mation available  rather  meagre,  we  have  collected  sufficient  data  at  this 
Station  and  other  research  laboratories  to  indicate  t"nat  there  are  practical, 
ways  of  miaterially  reducing  the  infection  in  any  herd.     These  pra.ctical  '- 
methods  are  outlined  in  the  sam.e  Circular  I  mentioned  earlier,   that  is, 
No.  147  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  which  may  be  secured  free 
of  charge  upon  your  request. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  A.  C.  DahllDerg,  Division  of  Dairying,  ITew.  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  G-eneva,        Y.  ,  delivereS._in_the_  Land-G-rant 
College  Radio  Hour,  August  21,  1935,  and  l)roadca.st  by  a  network  of '•49- a-s-s-© — - 
ciate  InTBC  radio  stations. 
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As  a  nation,  we  are  large  consumers  of  fluid  milk  and  most  dairy 
products.    T7e  drink  more  milk  per  person  than  any  other  nation.     Cn  the 
average,  each  of  us  consumers  more  ice  cream  than  is  eaten  "by  the  average 
individual  in  any  other  country.     It  is  good  for  the  health  of  the  nation 
that  this  is  true.     In  one  dairy  product,  namely  cheese,  our  consumption  is 
exceptionally  low;  much  less  than  that  of  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe. 

Therefore,   it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  increased  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  cheese  may  he  one  of  tne  noteworthy  future  developments  of  the 
dairy  industry.     The  appetites  of  other  people  for  a  host  of  varieties  of 
cheese  clearly  indicate  this  possibility.    An  increase  in  consumption  of 
cheese  would  materially  aid  in  broadening  the  market  for  milk,   thus  improv- 
ing prices  for  milk. 

Since  1922,  we  have  been  carrying  on  investigations  in  cheese  making 
here  at  Geneva.     The  aim  has  been  to  develop  nevr  or  improved  existing  cheese 
varieties.    77e  have  had  some  success;   on  the  other  hand,  many  projects  have 
not  reached  the  goal  set.     Probably  our  most  striking  results  were  those 
secured  with  cream  cheese.     In  1923  a  patent  was  issued  to  us.     Ii7e  assigned 
it  for  public  use.     It  embraced  a  new  procedure  in  cheese  m.anufacture .  Two 
methods  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial  to  x:)roduce  curd  for  cheese, 
namely  curdling  of  milk  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  by  souring.     In  this 
newer  cheese  method,  we  employed  another  principle,   the  coagulation  of  cream 
by  pressure.     Various  ingredients  are  added  to  cream  to  give  proper  sub- 
stance and  flavor.     The  hot  cream  is  then  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  about 
3000  pounds  per  square  inch.     The  cream  becomes  solid  and,  after  cooling 
in  the  package,   is  very  smooth  and  buttery. 

Manufacturers  of  cream  cheese  recognized  certain  advantages  in  this 
newer  process.  They  promptly  adapted  and  modified  the  method  to  suit  trade 
demands.  As  a  result  of  their  active  promotion  and  improvement  in  quality 
and  in  flavor  variety  of  cream  cheese,  the  quantity;-  manufactured  increased 
rapidly.  In  1932  the  aino^jnt  of  cream  cheese  made  in  i^ew  York  State  was 
11,000,000  pounds  more  than  in  1925  or  1926.  This  represents  an  increased 
market  for  approximately  4,000,000  pounds  of  butter-fat  each  year. 

» 

The  method  is  adapted  only  for  use  in  commercial  factories  as  the 
cheese  cannot  be  economically  made  in  small  quantities. 
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T7e  are  also  conducting  experiments  to  develop  entirely  new  varieties 
of  cheese  and  to  determine  if  special  kinds  of  Europeaji  cheese  can  be  suc- 
cessfully altered  to  suit  American  appetites.     In  this  type  of  research 
there  is  little  .to  tell  until  success  has  teen  a ttained.     'Then  the  commercial 
industry  makes  the  final  trial  of  the  neT7  product  "by  placing  it  "before  the 
consuming  puhlic.     If  this  final  Judge,   the  consumer,  accepts  the  product, 
then  the  experiments  have  been  of  direct  monetary  value  to  the  producers  and 
other  people  in  the  dairj^  industry. 


####### 


1935  COTTOIT  LOAN  PLAN  ^  - 

A  radio  talk  "by  Ken  G-apen,  Hadio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  over^a  ne\wjo^-i_  of ' 
50  associated  NBC  radio  stations,  Friday,  August  23,  1935, 

— ooOco — 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Listeners,   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  announced  late  yesterday,  with  the  approval  of 
President  Roosevelt,  that  a  cotton  loan  plan  would  he  put  into  immediate  opera- 
tion on  the  1935  crop,  which  would  assure  cotton  producers  an  average  return  of 
not  less  than  12  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  grown  in  1935.    Here  is  the  first 
point  in  the  announcement. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  will  make  payments  to  cotton 
farmers  to  eq"ual.  such  difference,  if  any,  as  may  exist  "between  12  cents  and  the 
average  price  of  7/8  inch  miiddling  cotton,  as  reflected  in  the  10  spot  markets 
during  the  period  from  Septemher  1  to  January  1.     This  period  is  chosen  as 
covering  the  har\-est  m.onths.     Such  payments  as  may  he  made,  will  he  limited  to 
the  actual  production  of  the  individual  producer,  up  to  the  amount  of  his 
Sankhead  allotm.ent.     So  much  for  the  payment  point.     Now,  what  about  the  loan? 

Well,  the  Comjiiodity  Credit  Corporation  will  offer  a  loan  of  9  cents  per 
pound  at  the  farm,  without  recourse  on  the  horrower.     The  loan  will  he  offered 
on  13/16  inch  low  middling  cotton  or  better.     Any  grower  cooperating  in  the 
adjustment  program  may  obtain  a  loan  at  once.    And  the  loan  plan  will  permit 
him  to  market  his  cotton  in  an  orderly  fashion  throughout  the  year.     The  rate 
of  loan  is  obviously  substantially  below  the  present  or  prospective  price 
levels.     That'-s  what  the  anno-uncement  says  about  the  new  cotton  loan. 

These  offers  will  a;oply  only  to  those  producers  who  are  cooperating  in 
the  1935  program  and  wiio  agree  to  cooperate  in  the  1936  programs     The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  tells  us  that  plans  for  the  1936  program  are 
being  developed  and  that  the  Administration  would  continue  its  efforts,  in 
cooperation  with  cotton  farmers,  to  adjust  production  to  effective  demand,  and 
further  reduce  the  end  season  carry-over  do\Yn  to  norma.1  size. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  this  plan  would  permit 
the  free  movement  of  the  crop  into  consumptive  channels  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  producers'   incomie  from  the  crop.     With  the  1935  crop  currently 
estimated  at  11,798,000  bales,   officials  emphasized  that  a,t  present  levels  of 
world  cons'umpt ion,   domiestic  and  foreign  mails  should  require  at  least  11,500,000 
bales  of  the  1935  crop,  and  that,  with  less  than  1,000,000  bales  of  free  cotton- 
in  the  hands  of  the  trade,   a  strong  b-aying  movement  should  result  which  would 
permit  the  new  crop  to  move  readily  into  consumptive  channels. 

The  Department  explains  that  stocks  of  cotton  held  by  producers  under  the 
1934-35,   12-cent  cotton  loan,  are  not  available  at  present  price  levels.  Produc- 
ers cannot  close  out  those  stocks  until  the  price  goes  high  enough  to  cover  the 
loan,  plus  carrying  costs,   and  they  probably  will  not  sell  unless  prices  exceed 
13  cents. 

( over) 
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The  Agricultural  Adjuctment  Administration  says  that  prospects  for  cotton 
consumption  are  much  improved  as  compared  with  last  season.     Last  month's 
domestic  use  was  nine  percent  above  July  of  last  year  and  the  general  rising  tide 
of  industrial  activity  promises  higher  cotton  consumption  through  the  whole  of 
the  cotton  season. 

The  A.dministrat ion  also  pointed  out  the  plan  as  developed,   is  expected 
to  assure  cotton  growers  of  an  income  of  around  $700,000,000  for  their  lint 
cotton  for  1935,   exclusive  of  rental  and  "benefit  payments  under  existing  con- 
tracts.    This  compares  with  an  income  of  $613,000,000  for  lint  cotton  in  1934, 
$634,000,000  in  1933,  and  $424,000,000  in  1932. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  emphasized  that  one  important 
objective  of  this  plan  was  to  produce  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop  and  that 
with  the  free  movement  of  the  new  crop  into  consumption,   together  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  strong  control  program  for  1935,  the  cotton  situation  appears  more 
hopeful  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five  seasons. 

I  have  here  a  special  statement  concerning  the  announcement  you've  just 
heard,  from  Chester  Davis,  AAA.  administrator.     He  said  today:     "The  first 
billion  dollar  cotton  crop  since  1929  should  result  from  President  Roosevelt's 
action  Thursday  in  approving  the  new  loan  and  payment  plan  for  1935. 

"Cotton  farmers  throughout  the  South  will  instantly  appreciate  the 
significance  for  them  of  the  President's  action. 

"The  plan  to  a.ssure  cotton  growers  an  average  return  of  not  less  than  12 
cents  a  pound,  not  only  promises  the  best  cotton  income  the  South  has  enjoyed 
for  years,  but  it  also  means  enlarged  outlets  for  cotton  exports,  which  are  of 
immense  importance  to  the  cotton  industry. " 

Mr.  Davis'  forecast  of  a  probable  "billion  dollar  cotton  crop"  for  1935 
is  based  on  estimates  of  total  farm  value  of  cotton,   including  any  payments 
necessary  to  bring  the  average  return  up  to  12  cents,   exceeding  $700,000,000, 
rental  and  benefit  payments  under  the  cotton  adjustment  program  totalling  about 
$126,000,000  and  farm  value  of  cotton  seed  total].ing  between  $150,000,000  to 
$175,000,000, 

"'Then  cotton  farmers  understand  how  easily  and  simply  this  plan  will  work," 
Mr.  Davis  said,   "they  will  be  in  no  hurry  whatever  to  market  this  year's  crop. 
The  9-cent  loan  will  assure  farmers  an  immediate  source  of  income.     The  loan 
will  thus  relieve  them  of  any  necessity  to  rush  their  cotton  to  market.  The 
plan  puts  farmers  in  the  strongest  possible  position  to  bargain  for  satisfactory 
prices. " 
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MUTERAL  COUSERVATIOIT  IN  THE  iMl TED  STATES 

(a  radio  talk  by  C.  K.  Leith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vice-Chairman 
and  active  head  of  the  President' s  Planning  Committee  for  Mineral  Policy,  and  of 
the  Mineral  Section  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  -delivered  Friday,  Augast 
25 »  1935  on  the  Conservation  Day  program,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period 
of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  and  "broadcast  hy  ITBC  and  a  network  of  50 
associated  radio  stations.) 
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This  is  the  age  of  power  and  of  the  machine,  and  minerals  are  the  raw 
materials  for  "both.     It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  therefore  that  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  minerals.  This 
country  uses  enough  oil,  coal,  gas,  and  water  power  to  account  for  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  industrial  energy,  v/hich  means  the  creation  of  wealth  at  much 
the  same  rate.    The  United  States  also  leads  the  world  in  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  using  up  its  resources.     Since  the  opening  of  the  century  it  has  used 
far  more  minerals  than  in  all  its  preceding  history.     Pew  realize  the  really 
huge  scale  of  modern  dem.ai;ids.     The  rate  of  discovery  of  mineral  resources  has 
noT/  slowed  down  almost  to  the  disappearing  point,  and  the  location  and  probable 
size  of  our  reserves  are  now  pretty  well  known.     Tlie  known  supplies  of  oil, 
zinc,  and  lead  seem  to  be  good  for  about  15  to  20  years;  for  copper  about  hO 
years.     The  iron  ores  will  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  the  high  grade  ores 
around  Lake  Superior,  on  which  we  now  rely  for  over  three-quarters  of  our  total 
needs,  are  limited  to  hO  years.     Tliere  are  knov/n  coal  reserves  for  m.any  hundreds 
of  years,  but  some  of  the  high  grade  and  favorably  located  supplies  are  already 
far  along  tavjaxd  exhaustion.  ,  . 

The  relative  abundance  of  the  minerals  I  have  named  has  led  to  the  popular 
fallacy  that  this  country  is  self-sustaining  in  regard  to  all  minerals.  The 
f-act  is  that  we  lack  in  whole  or  in  part  our  requirements  of  about  twenty  im- 
portant industrial  minerals,  in  spite  of  long-continued  efforts  to  find  supplies 
'in  this  country. 

Malcing  liberal  allowance  for  possible  new  discoveries,  our  mineral  endow- 
ment is  much  more  limited  than  is  popularly  supposed.    When  measured  in  relation 
to  our  immense  requirements,  and  in  relation  to  what  we  hope  will  be  the  long 
life  of  our  nation,  the  manner  of  exploitation  of.  these  resources  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  . 

To  date  the  exploitation  of  minerals  has  been  accompanied  by  great  losses, 
some  avoidable  and  some  unavoidable.     On  an  average,  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 
of-\oil  is  recovered  from,  a  pool,  even  under  efficient  recovery  practices;  where 
extraction  methods  are  wasteful  of  gas  and  reservoir  energy,  a  commonly  accepted 
average  is  10  to  20  per  cent.     In  one  field  a  billion  feet  of  gas  are  being 
blown  into  the  air  daily  —  enough  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  twice  over  and 
forty  times  as  much  as  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  use  together.    As  estimated 
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"by  the  Sureau  of  Mines,  the  average  loss  in  the  recovery  of  coal  is  35  per 
cent,  of  which  20  per  cent  is  avoidalsle.     The  avoidalDle  loss  is  enough  to 
supply  the  entire  requirements  of  Germany.     The  mining  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  —  in  fact  of  most  minerals  —  shows  waste,  "due  to  the  necessity 
for  selective  mining  to  meet  competitive  price  conditions  or  the  "burden  of 
excessive  taxation.     The  list  of  specific  losses  could  ha  extended  indefinite- 
ly.   Loss  of  resource  is  not  only  a  theory  or  an  insignificant  incident;  it 
is  a  fact  which  can  he  documented  in  detail  and  which  runs  into  large  figures. 
With  the  physical  loss  there  is  inevitahly  financial  loss  and  d-epressed  lahor 
conditions. 

Wliat  practically  can  be  done  ahout  it?    As  an  abstract  idea,  conservation 
of  mineral  and  other  natural  resources  is  widely  accepted;  yet  for  most  people 
conservation  remains  only  a  vague  profession  of  faith  not  tied  down  to  realities 
or  practical  programs.     It  is  often  regarded  as  a  problem,  of  hoarding  natural 
resources  or  of  finding  scapegoats  to  punish  for  the  wastes.     To  specialists 
in  the  subject  the  central  idea  of  m.incral  conservation  is  that  the  impetuous 
expansion  of  the  pioneer  days  should,  in  the  public  interest,  give  way  to  more 
orderly  and  less  wasteful  developm.ent .     The  danger  is  not  absolute  exhaustion 
in  some  indefinite  future,  but  rather  an  early  increase  in  cost  through  unnec~ 
essarily  early  depiction  of  the  rich  and  accessible  deposits.    Already  signs 
begin  to  appear  that  domestic  industries  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  competition 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  pressure  emanating  from  countries  which 
are  still  discovering  new  resources. 

Splendid  conservational  advances  have  been  made  by  engineers  and  scientists 
in  their  attack  on  the  physical  problems  of  conservation.     The  Anerican  mining 
industry  has  led  the  world  in  technical  advances,  v/hich  have  furnished  the  Aner- 
ican  consumer  his  raw  materials  at  the:  lov/est  unit  prices  available  any^vhere  in 
the  world.     Tlie  driving  power  for  this  impressive  advance  has  for  the  most  part 
not  been  any  social  concept  of  conservation,  but  the  practical  urge  toward  ef- 
ficiency, lower  costs,  and  higher  profits.  ■  '\  ■  j 

The  real  barriers  to  conservational  advances  are  now  the  economic  and  pol- 
itical conditions  under  which  the  industry  operates,  v/hich  are-  damming  up  the 
effective  application  of  the  best  technical  m.ethods.     To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  situation  requires  a  more  stable  adjustment  of  production  to  dem.and,  and 
more  unifon:iity  of  price  and  production  conditions,  to  make  possi"ble'- the  plan- 
ning and  application  of  conservational  practices  and  better  labor  conditions. 
The  industries  concerned  have  long  desired  this,  but  have  been- handicapped  in 
cooperative  effort  to  this  end  by  the  aiiti-trust  laws.     The  lIRA  was  supposed  to 
permit  this  attempt,  and  notable  advances  in  production  control  were  made  by 
the  coal,  oil,  and  copper  industries.    With  the  destruction  of  the  Wik  the  prob- 
lem is  squarely  before  us  of  providing  some  legislation  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  mineral  industries  to  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  conservation. 
I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cooperation  is  already  permitted  to  farm- 
ers, laborers,  shipping  and  railroads,  under  various  Congressional  acts. 
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The  President's  Planning  Cor.x:ittoo  for  Mineral  Policy,  as  a  mer.i'ber  of 
which  I  speak,  favors  some  sort  of  perrrissive  legislation  under  which  the 
President  he  given  the  right  to  allow  voluntary  cooperation  to  any  industry 
engaged  in  extraction  of  limited  natural  resources,  if_  it  can  make  an  affirm- 
ative case  that  its  wastes  are  large  enough  to  "be  matters  of  public  concern, 
that  they  are  due  to  a  lack  of  cooperation,  that  they  can  and  will  he  remxe- 
died  hy  cooperation,  that  sufficient  public  supervision  v/ill  be  accepted  to 
insure  that  cooperation  v/ill  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  not  misused  to  col- 
lect excessive  profits.     Special  legislation  for  coal  and  oil,  now  in  its  last 
stages,  will  allow  some  such  cooperation,  but  the  conservational  objectives 
are  not  well  defined  and  are  ovcrshadov/ed  by  provisions  of  a  more  debatable 
kind,  which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss. 

Another  important  political  factor  in  conservation  is  taxation.     The  con- 
cept that  mineral  resources  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  is  being  reflected 
in  rapidly  multiplying  special  taxes,  in  addition  to  normal  taxes.  Whatever 
their  purpose  or  merit,  special  mineral  taxes  are  resulting  in  mounting  costs, 
which  for  some  minerals  aixd  some  districts  constitute  a  real  barrier  to  the 
best  conservational  practice.    Ho  practical  solution  of  this  problem  is  yet 
in  sight. 

The  slowing  down  of  mdneral  development  on  the  public  lands,  which  started 
with  the  passage  of  the  Leasing  A_ct  in  1920,  applying  to  only  a  few  minerals, 
has  been  a  salutory  step  in  the  direction  of  curtailment  of  production  to  bal- 
ance consunrp tion.     Ovx  Planning  Committee  believes  that  the  extension  of  the 
Leasing  Act  over  all  minerals  in  the  public  lands,  except  possibly  for  Alaska, 
would  be  another  step  in  the  same  direction. 

In  planning  for  conservation  we  cannot  overlook  foreign  relations.  We 
do  not  live  in  a  vacuum.     By  deciding  first  on  our  domestic  program  of  con- 
servation, we  can  then  better  judge  what  tariffs  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  situation.    History  has  shown  that  mineral  tariffs,  without  ^pplementary 
means  of  domestic  stabilization,  have  not  brought  the  desired  conservational 
results. 

In  conclusion:     The  job  of  mineral  exploitation  on  the  v/hole,  has  been 
done  efficiently  and  without  greater  wastes  or  mistakes  than  were  m^ore  or  less 
inevitable  under  existing  conditions  of  enforced  conipetition  and  widely  scat- 
tered ownership  of  the  resources;  and  the  record  seems  to  warrant  the  presump- 
tion that  the  mineral  industries  should  continue  to  develop  so  far  as  possible 
under  private  initiative.     However,  it  is  also  clear  that  our  mineral  heritage 
is  vested  with  a  public  interest  in  certain  specific  conditions,  mainly  related 
to  unrestricted  competition,  which  are  distinctly  detrimental  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  industries  themselves,  and  which  seem  beyond  the  pov/er  of  the 
industries  themselves  to  remedy.     To  be  frank,   some  of  us  do  not  think  that 
the  brains  exist  which  are  competent  to  produce  a  fool-proof  plan,  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  the  shifting  variables  of  the  conservation  problem,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  arc  not  content  v/ith  a  defeatist  or  drifting  attitude,  and  hope 
that  cooperative  planning  will  produce  some  if  not  all  of  the  desired  results. 


A  radio  interview'  "between  Llorse  SalislD-ory,  Chief  of  Radio  Service, 
and  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period  of  the  national  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  August 
27,  1935, 


SALISBURY: 

Tuesday  -  and  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  again  turns  the  spotlight  on  the  agricultural 
science  and  research  underlying  important  agricultural  discoveries, 
programs,  and  recommendations,. 

Daring  recent  weeks  you  have  heard  and  read  of  a  hlack  scourge 
sweeping  through  the  ripening  wheat  fields  of  the  spring  wheat  country. 
In  many  fields  in  this  home  of  high-grade  "bread-haking  wheats,  thousands 
of  acres  of  v/heat  have  heen  "badly  damaged  or  destroyed.     The  outer  covering 
of  the  stems  of  maturing  wheat  plants  has  "burst  open  to  let  the  sap  ooze 
out.     Hot,  dry  winds  have  withered  the  already  weakened  plants.     The  wheat 
grains  have  shrunk  and  shriveled.    As  the  com"bines  move  through  the  harvest 
field,  they  leave  "behind  clouds  of  red,  powdei:y  dust.     Of  course,  the  = 
wheat  farmers  readily  recognize  the  dread  stem  rust  —  the  m^ost  destructive 
of  all  diseases  of  the  small  grains.    This  year's  oufbreak  prohalDly  is 
the  worst  since  1916, 

The  way  to  control  the  main  losses  from,  stem  rust  is  to  eradicate 
an  innocent-looking  shru"b  —  the  common  "barherry,    Eor  several  years,  Federal 
and  State  forces  have  waged  a  campaign  to  eradicate  ■bar"berry  "bushes  dn  13 
States  in  the  Central  West,     To  hasten  the  drive  against  the  "bar"berry, 
around  two  and  a  third  million  dollars  has  "been  set  aside  out  of  the  emer-'  ; 
gency  work  relief  appropriation  for  "bar'berry  eradication  in  those  13  and 
four  other  States, 

Today,  Director  Eisenhower  will  give  you  the  scientific  story  of  '  • 
what  the  bar'berry  hias  to  do  with  stem  mst,  and  OTj.tline  control  measures,  •■ 
All  right,  Hilton  

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Horse  and  hello,  everyone,  ' 

SALISBURY: 

Milton,  I  suppose  a  great  many  folks  may  have  trouhle  understanding 

just  how  a  pretty,  green  "bush  growing  along  a  roadside  or  in  a  fencje  row,  -  ' 

or  in  the  woods,  could  destroy  a  crop  of  wheat  in  a  nea.r"by  field,  '  ' 

EISEITHOWER: 

I  suspect  they  might  "be  even  more  puzzled  if  the  g-iiilty  harherry  "busli 
happened  to  "be  in  the  hedge  around  a  lown  on  Main  Street  of  a  nearhy  ■  ; 
town.     They  might  wonder  how  a  "bar"berry  "bush  in  the  heart  of  town  -  could 
possi"bly  h-urt  a  field  of  wheat  out  in  the  country. 
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SALISBURY:  •  -' 

Es-oecially  if  the  wliea.t  field  happened  to  he  four  or  five  miles 
away.  .  .       :    ,  ■ 

EISEIIHOWER:  .        .     \  , 

Exactly, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  no\7,  Milton,   I  wonder  if  3^ou  will  give  us  the  scientific   ,  ■ 
explanation  of  this  mystery  as  you  have  gathered  it  from  the  plant  disease 
scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  ' 

EISENHOm: 

Well,  the  credit  for  the  original  discovery  —  or  maybe  I  should 
say,  the  originp^l  observation  —  goes  not  to  the  scientist  "but  to  the 
wheat  farmer, 

SALISBURY: ' 

Well,  credit  where  credit  is  due,     G-o  ahea,d  with  the  story, 
EISENHOWER: 

Well,  to  "begin  with,   I'll  give  you  a  little  snatch  of  history. 
Of  course,  rust  is  a  very  old  disease.    As  .much  as  250  years  ago,  European 
farmers  noticed  that  rust  was  always  worst  on  the  wheat  nearest  barberry 
bushes.     They  felt  sure  the  bushes  in  some  way  spread  rust.     The  farmers  were 
so  sure  of  their  suspicions  that  they  demanded  the  removal  of  all  barberry 
bushes  —  either  voluntarily  or  by  law,    English  farmers  succeeded  in  clean- 
ing up  the  bushes  by  voluntary  effort.     Other  countries  passed  laws,  I 
understand  the  first  barberry-  eradication  law  on  record  was  passed  in  Rouen, 
Erance,   in  1650, 

SALISBU-RY: 

Wow  that  you  mention  it,  it  seems  to  me  the  early  American  colonists 
also  passed  such  legislation, 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  they  did.     In  fact,  several  of  the  New  Engla^nd  colonies  passed 
such  la\7S  even  before  the  Revolution, 

SALISBURY:  ■ 

But,  as  m.uch  as  we  respect  the  Judgment  a.nd  observations  of  our 
colonial  f orefG,thers,  their  suspicions  of  the  common  barberry  still 
la.cked  scientific  confirmation, 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  but  the  scientific  confirmation  came,    A  German  scientist 
named  de  Bary    unfolded  the  barberry's  part  in  stem  rest  in  1865.  ...  ■ 

SALISBURY:  ■■■   '  ■ 

Well,  to  bring  the  story  down  to  practical  problems,  just  how  does  .  ■ 
the  barberry  bush  figure  in  the  present  stem  rust  outbreak  in  the  spring- 
wheat  region? 
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—  o  — 

EISEmOTTER: 

~ell,  trie  stem  rust  g-oes  through  four  definite,  clear-cut  stages  in 
its  life  cycle.     It  starts  in  the  spring  with  some  little  seed-;like  spores 
produced  on  the  "black  stage  which  lives  thro'ogh  the  winter.    Those  little 
spores  sprout  and  grow  just  like  the  seed  of  a  plant.    They  produce  a 
second  stage  which  can  grow  in  only  one  place  —  and  that's  on  a  com- 
mon haroerry  "bush.    The  "brood  produced  on  the  hsxherry  "bush  then  moves 
to  a  gra,ss  or  grain  plant,  say  to  wheat,  where  it  produces  the  third  or  red- 
spore  stage.    This  third  stage  on  the  grass  or  grain  is  followed  "by  the 
fourth,  and  final,  the  "black  stage  on  the  grass  or  grain.     Only  this  final 
hlack  stage  can  live  through  the  winter  of  the  northern  States,     In  the 
deep  South.,  "both  of  the  last  two  stages  survive  the  winter, 

SALISBuHY: 

Let's  see  if  I  get  the  practical  significance  of  this  rather  complicated 
life  cycle. 

The  "black  stage  of  the  rust  is  the  only  stage  that  can  survive  the 
northern  winters.     The  spores  produced  oy  the  "black  stage  must  find  a  "bar- 
"berry  "bush  on  which  to  produce  a  hrood  of  spores  to  a.ttack  wheat  and  other 
grains.     If  they  don't  find  a  "bar"berry  "bush,  the  rust  is  "blocked. 

EISSl'IHOWIH: 

Exactly, 

SALISEUHY: 

It's  "blocked  just  as  definitely  as  a  mosquito  when  you  drain,  or 
oil,  the  water  in  the  rain  "barrel,  or  swamps,  or  other  "breeding  places, 

EISEMOT/EH:  : 
That's  a  very  good  comparison, 

SALISBURY: 

So,  "by  simply  cleaning  out  the  "baroerry  "bushes,  you.  can  control  the 
"black  stem  r^ast  in  all  sections  with  cold  winters;  ,  in.  other  words,   in  all 
sections  where  grain  is  of  large  importance, 

EISEl\rHOT75E:     •  ' 

T7ell,  yes  with  a.  slight  qualification, 

SALISBUHY:         '  ' 

well,   in  a  scientific  report,  we  must  "be  specific,  •   ' 

EISENHOTTER: 

ITell,  you  remem"ber  I  told  you  aoout  the  third  stage  of  the  rast  which 
can  live  through  the  winter  in  the  deep  south.  ■  ^ 

SALISBURY: 
Yes, 

EISSjvTHOTTIR:  "  .        ■    •      '  ■ 

In  the  spring,  that  third  stage  can  make  a,  direct  attack  on  the  grain 
field  without  having  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  on  the  lea.vos  of  a  "ba^rberry 
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iDUSh. 

SALISBIRY: 
Yes. 

EISEITEOWER: 

Out  on  the  open  Plains,  the  winds  carry  dust,  spores,  and  so  on,  for 
hundreds  of  miles.     Every  spring,  a  certain  amount  of  those  third-stage 
spores  "blow  up  from  the  South  into  the  wheat  country-'  ready  to  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  wheat.     In  normal  years,  the  southern  rust  does  little  damage. 
So,   if  the  northern  sections  are  free  from  harherry  hushes,  they  have  little 
to  fear  from  stem  rust.    But,  every  so  often,  in  unusual  seasons  lil::e  the 
present,  the  rust  from  the  South  is  a  more  important  factor.    But  I'll  s£^/ 
more  ahout  that  later, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  anyway,  in  the  usual  year  harherry  eradication  is  the  key  to  the 
control  of  the  main  rust  losses  in  the  important  grain  regions, 

Now,  I  wonder  if  you  would  outline  the  main  lines  of  attack  on  the 
stem  rust, 

EISENHOWSR: 

The  attack  is  proceeding  on  two  fronts. 

As  the  eradication  forces  push  ahead  to  wipe  out  the  comnon  oaroerry, 
the  plant  "breeders  are  working  on  new  varieties  of  grain  to  resist  whatever 
rust  may  hlow  in  from  the  South,  or  from  other  sources, 

SALISBIHY: 

I  understand  the  "breeders  are  making  considera'ble  headway. 
EISEiIE0\7EH: 

They  are,     I  talked  over  the  breeding  work,  and  other  research  work, 
on  stem  rust  with  Dr.  H.  B,  Humphrey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,'  Of 
course,  as  Humphrey  pointed  out,  the  "breeder's  proDlem  is  "by  no  means  simple. 
If  the  "breeders  had  only  to  develop  a  rust  resistajit  variety,  that  would 
he  easy,    Bv.t,  in  hreeding  a  variety  resistant  to  rust,  they  must  keep  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  desira"ble  qualities  of  grain  —  such  as  ahility  to'  resist 
other  diseases,  high  yields,  good  "baking  quality,  and  so  on, 

SALISBUP/i:  "    ,  ' 

But,  an;;A7ay  they  are  developing  some  rather  promising  varieties, 

EISENHOWER:  ■  '  .  ' 

Yes.    But,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  struck  another  pro"blem".  In 
1927,  a  Canadian  scientist,  Craigie,  made  an  important  discovery.  Craigie 
found  ths.t,  under  some  conditions,  aided  hy  flies  and  other  insects, 
different  varieties  and  forms  of  stem  r^jLst  living  on  a  "barherry  "bush  may 
cross  and  produce  new  hy"brid  forms.    These  new  forms  may  "be  more  destructive 
than  previous  forms. 


SALISBURY: 
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So,  oven  though  ^'-ou  had  a  kind  of  wheat  to  resist  previous  forms  of 
rust,  it  might  not  resist  the  new  forms, 

EISMHOWSR; 

That's  the  point, 

ITow,  fortunately,  those  crosses  can  occur  in  only  one  place  —  and 
that's  on  a  "barherry  "bush,  , 

SALISBURY:  ' 

Well,   it  seems  to  me  the  "basic  prohlem  in  stem  rust  control  is  still  the 
same.    You  simply  have  aie  more  reason  to  get  rid  of  the  common  "barherries, 
First,  clean  up  the  harberries  to  remove  the  main  source  of  rust  infection 
in  the  North;  second,  to  remove  the  "brooding  pla.ce  for  new  forms  of  rust  v/hich 
may  attack  rust-resistant  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains, 

EISEmOWER: 

Yes,     Those  are  the  two  reasons.  .  •■• 

SALISBURY:  '  .  '  .',  „ 

Having  made  that  air-tight  case  agains"t  the  ■bar"berry,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  sketch  the  high  lights  in  the  eradication  campaign, 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  a  moment  ago,  I  mentioned  the  early  laws  against  harherry 
"bushes  in  Hew  England,     Those  laws  v/ere  never  successfully  enforced.  The 
harherry  is  nov/  too  firmly  established  in  the  New  England  States  to  raalce 
eradication  practical, 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  of  course,  in  the  meantime,  folks  have  carried  the  ■bar"berry 
westward  into  the  nev/er  important  grain-growing  sections,  .  .. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,    And,  with  the  "bar"berry  went  trou"ble  for  grain  farmers.     In  19.04, 
a  "big  stem  rust  epidemic  in  this  country  destroyed  millions  of  hushels  of 
wheat,    A  similar  epidemic  destroyed  nearly  200,000,000  "bushels  in  1916, 

SALISBURY:  " 

I  recall  that  those  losses  along  ahout  1916  stirred  the  wheat  industry 
to  action, 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,     In  1918,  at  the  request  of  the  wheat  industry,  the  Federal 
government  in  cooperation  with  the  states,  launched  a  campaign  to  clean 
out  "bar"berries  in  the  main  grain-growing  regions  of  the  Mid-West.  Since 
that  time,  the '."barberry  forces  have  destroyed  roughly  19  million  harlDorry 
"bushes, 

SALISBURY: 

And,  of  course,  with  the  destruction  of  the  "bar'berry  "bushes,  stem 
rust  losses  have  fallen  off  very  markedly. 


ThcJ.t^s  rigrit*  As  I  recall,  the-  averar^e  whea,t  losses  from  stem  rust 
in  the  tliree  five-year  periods  ending  in  1919,  and  1924,  and  1929,  dropped 
from  alDout  50  million  "bushels,  to  25  million,  to  11  million, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  a  drop  from  50  million  to  11  million  tushels  is  quite  a  drop, 
SISENHOWZR: 

It  is_.     Of  course,  in  the  past  three  years,  the  losses  from  stem 
rust  fell  off  a  great  deal  more  "because  of  the  drought,     They  dropped  to 
a"bout  three  million  "bushels* 

SALISBURY: 

BiJ-t,  after  that  slo';?,  gradual  decline  in  rust  losses,   the' stem  rust 
"breaks  out  again  this  yeax  like  a  tropical  storm.     The  wheat  men  tell  me 
the  rust  epidemic  this  year  is  the  worst  since  1915,     What's  the  explanation 

EISmOWEEl: 

Well,  you  remem"ber  what  I  told  you  a  moment  ago.     The  stem  rust 
infection  comes  from  two  sonjcces.    By  far  the  greater  part  comes  from  the' 
'bar'berry  "bushes  in  the  wheat  sections.    With  the  eradication  of  "bar'berry 
"bushes,  the  losses  have  fallen  off  tremendously.    Bat  remen"ber  that  certain 
amount  of  infection  also  "blows  in  from  the  South, 

SALISBURY; 

But,  I  thought  you  said  the  infection  from  the  South  doesn't  ojnount 
to  much  in  normal  s^^ears, 

EISEl^THO'^BR: 

Tliat's  right.    But  this  present  year  was  not  normal.    First  winter 
wheat  in  Kansas  and  lTe"braska  suf  f  ered  a  s  et-"back  because  o  f  a  spring 
drought,    Rains  came  just  at  a  time  to  encourage  a  heavy  infection  of 
stem  rust 5  if  spores  were  present.     Second  -  On  June  23  a.nd  24,  strong  winds 
from  the  southwest  drove  the  spores  northward  from  the  winter  wheat,  regions 
into    the  sirring  wheat  country.     Spring  v/heat  also  was  late  in  developing. 
The  infection  from  the  South  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the  spring 
wheat  v;as  most  suscepti'ble  to  rust.    During  the  next  three  weeks,  the' 
weather  was  ideal  for  the  rti.st  to  spread.     As  a  result,  rust  losses  in  .  .  .  . 
the  spring  wheat  country  have  "been  very  heavy,  ■  .    .  -  ' 

SALISBURY:  ^-  ■ 

So,  you  coji  attri"bute  the  heavy  losses  this  jroar  to  an  unusual.. 
com"bination  of  weather  conditions, 

EISEimOWilRi  . 

pretty  largely,  yes,  •  '  r    :  .  . 

SALISBU^.Y: 

So,  this  year's  out"brealc  of  rust  is  no  reflection  on  the  present,., 
methods  of  com"batting  the  rust,  '   .  ""•  ' 
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EISEI'lHO^: 

iTo,  It  isnH, 

The  removal  of  "barterry  1)113118  5  checks  the  rast  pretty  effectively  in 
normal  years.    What's  more,  the  removal  of  harherry  "bushes  holds  the 
damage  much  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  "be  in  abnormal  years  such  as  the 
present.     So,  the  stem  rust  forces  are  moving  right  ahead  to  cleanup  the 
harherries.    At  the  same  time,  the  plant  "breeders  are  still  working  on  new 
varieties  of  wheat  to  resist  rust  damage,   'With  the  removal  of  the  "bar- 
herries  —  the  "breeding  ground  for  new  varieties  of  stem  rust  —  t'iiey  can 
develop  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  to  stand  up  against  the  present 
forms  of  rust  infection  which  "blow  in  from  the  South.     Through  a  com"bin^otion 
of  the  two  methods,  whe.at  losses  from  rust  should  he  reduced  still  further, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  as  the  new  oarherry  fighting  forces  provided  for  under  the 
works  relief  program  move  into  the  field  to  reinforce  the  regular  har'berry 
forces,  I  v/onder  if  it  wouldn't  "be  a  good  idea  to  say  a  word  ahout  the 
plan  of  attack, 

EISEmoWER: 

Well,  "briefly,   the  "bar^berry  forces  search  out  and  loce.te  the  "bar- 
"berry  "bushes  on  farms,  and  city  lots,  in  woods  and  ravines,  along  roadsides 
and  fence  rows,  and  so  on, 

SALISBUHY: 

Then,  to  kill  the  "bar^berr  ie  s ,  they  use  comm.on  salt, 

EISEIIHOWER: 

Yes,  that's  right, 

SALISBURY: 

New,  just  what  suggestions  would  you  offer  to  any  of  our  listeners 
in  the  ITorth  Central  States  who  know  the  whereabouts  of  some  comm.on 
"barberry  "bushes? 

EISErlEOWER: 

Well,  first,  it  might  he  well  to  describe  the  harmful  variety  of 
barberry.     The  harmful  variety  of  barberry  —  that  is,  the  common  barberiy  — 
has  a  1  eaf  with  tooth-like  bristles,  or  spines,  around  the  edge.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  edge  of  the  leaf  of  the  Japanese  barberry  is  smooth.  The 
Japanese  barberry  is  not  harmful. 

To  anyone  who  discovers  a.  coramon  barberry  bush  —  that  is  the  bar- 
berry with  the  bristly-edged  leaf  —  I  would  suggest  that  he  report  the 
location  of  the  bush  to  his  county  agricultural  agent  or  to  the  state 
agricultural  college.    The  county  agent  or  college  can  furnish  him  further 
information  on  how  to  identify  the  lia.rmful  barberries  and  how  to  era,dicate 
them. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  thanks,  Milton, 
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GAPEN: 

And  thanks  to  "both  of  you,  Milton  Sisenhov/or  end  Morse  SalisTDurj^j 
for  today's  report  on  the  drive  c^,ainst  the  common  harterry  "bush  to  control 
stem  rust. 

We  A7ill  look  for  you  hack  at  this  same  time  next  Tuesday  with- another 
story  of  ac;;;r icultural  science  and  research,      ■  ■  '  ' 


THE  COTTON  LOAl^TS 


A  radio  eLnnouncement  "by  Morse  SalislDury,  Chief, 


L  /  8  ft  ^ 

«   Sc.,  ^     ,  3- 

Radio  Service 


uie 


broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National- -Farmland 
Home  Hour,  T^aesday,  Aug-ast  27,  1935. 


Yesterday  the  AAA  announced  that  the  1S35  cotton  loan  plan  had  "been 
modified.     Here  are  the  three  most  important  changes  in  the  plan: 

First,   the  amount  of  the  loan  has  "been  changed  from  9  cents  a  pound 
to  10  cents.     That  change  gives  growers  more  immediate  cash  in  the  event 
they  wish  to  hold  cotton  in  anticipa.tion  of  a  future  price  increase. 

Second,  the  lowest  grade  of  cotton  eligible  for  loans  has  been 
changed  from  13/l6ths  of  an  inch  low  middling  to  7/8ths  inch  low  middling. 
The  longer  staple  cotton  named  in  the  new  plan  is  better  cotton. 

Third,   the  adjustment  payments  which  guarantee  that  cooperating 
producers  will  receive  at  least  12  cents  a  pound,  are  now  based  on  daily 
average  price  in  the  10  spot  markets  instead  of  on  a  four-month  average  of 
prices  from  September  1st  to  January  1st.     That  change  means  tha.t  growers 
are  to  be  informed  almost  immediately  after  they  sell  their  cotton  how 
big  their  special  adjustment  payments  will  be. 

The  modified  plan,  like  the  first  one,  restricts  loans  to  cotton 
actually  produced  by  the  borrower,  and  not  in  excess  of  his  Bankhead 
allotment:  and  also  offers  loans  only  to  growers  who  cooperated  in  the 
adjustment  plan  this  year  and  who  agree  to  cooperate  next  year. 

JUL  II  n  II II. 
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THIIJ&S  1 1^1  WEATHSU  SCIENCE 


L  1  B  R  A  R 

RECEIVED 

B"!  B.  Bep&rtmeHt  of  Agricxdtuie 


A  radio  interview  "between  Morse  Sal is'oury,  chief  of  .radio.^iaafiviocii  naiid 
Kenneth  Gap  en,  "radio  service,  "broadcast  Tuesday,  Septem"ber  3»  1935.  "the 
Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  I^C  rid  a 
network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo— 

GAPEN: 

Here  we  are  "back  in  Washington  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period 
of  the  iTational  Farm  and  Home  Hour.     As  usual  on  [Tuesdays,  we^  re  to  have  a 
discussion  of  v/hat' s  new  in  the  "branches  of  science  practiced  "by  the  mem"bers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  staff.     One-half  of  our  usual  staff  of  report- 
ers is  missing  today.  Director  Eiseniiower  "being  unavoida'bly  detained.     So  it*s 
up  to  Morse  Salis'bury  and  me  to  discuss  for  the  information  of  listeners  the 
things  under  consideration  today. 

1*11  try  to  ask  Morse  the  questions  a  layman  would  most  like  to  have  an- 
swered a"bout  the  new  developments  in  the  particular  branch  of  science  we're 
reporting  on  —  weather  analysis  and  forecasting! 

Like  everyone  else,  I  fancy  myself  as  an  export  in  a  modest  way  on  weather 
phenomena,   so  I  believe  I'll  be  able  to  ask  fairly  intelligent  questions  to 
bring  out  som.e  of  the  points  all  us  amateur  forecasters  need  to  know  about  the 
new  methods  being  applied  in  making  the  daily  forecasts  that  we  get  on  the  ra- 
dio and  in  the  newspapers.    I  think  the  new  method  is  called  air  mass  analysis. 
How  about  it  Morse? 

SALI S3URY; 

Correct,  Ken  —  air  mass  analysis. 

GAPM: 

All  right,  then  —  we're  reporting  on  the  application  of  air  mass  analysis 
to  weather  forecasting.    Nov/,  Morse,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  start  by  telling 
us  just  how  new  this  new  method  of  weather  analysis  and  forecasting  is. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  you  might  say,  it  originated  in  the  World  War  days. 

During  the  World  War,  Germany  v/as  entirely  shut  off  from  her  usual  sources 
of  information  about  weather  conditions  in  France,  and  other  regions  to  the 
west  of  her. 

GAPEN; 

So,  with  the  then  existing  forecasting  methods,   the  Germans  didn't  know 
what  kind  of  weather  was  moving  in  from,  the  West,  where  most  of  their  weather 
originated,  until  it  actually  passed  inside  their  borders. 

SALI  SHJRY; 

That' s  right. 

But,  a  ITorwegian  v/eather  scientist  had  been  developing  a  system  to  use 
much  more  extensively,  information  about  clouds,  wind,  and  pressure  gathered 
from  a  close  network  of  observation  stations  within  his  own  country.     The  data 


would  give  a  forecaster  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of  the  weather  in  store 
even  though  he  had  no  information  on  weather  conditions  to  the  Westward,  This 
scientist  worked  out  the  practical  details  of  his  system  in  time  for  Germany 
to  apply  it  during  the  latter  part  of  the  War.     Since  that  time,  the  system 
hasbeeh  adopted  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Sussia,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

GAPEIT; 

And  now,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  putting  the  system  into  ef- 

f  ect . 

SALISBURY; 

Gradually,  yes.    But  more  ah out  that  later. 
GAPM; 

Well,  for  the  "benefit  of  us  non-experts,  I  expect  we  had  "better  "begin 
with  a  little  explanation  of  terms.     Specifically,  just  what  do  the  weather 
men  mean  oy  air  mass  analysis? 

SALISBURY: 

This  is  the  way  Forecaster  Mitchell,  and  Byers,   the  air  mass  analysis 
expert,  and  their  associates  at  the  Weather  Bureau,  explained  it  to  me. 

At  various  places  in  the  world,  large  bodies  of  air  lie  fairly  quiet  or 
stagnant  for  long  periods  of  time.    You  find  such  conditions  especially  in 
the  Polar  Regions  and  in  the  Tropics.    As  the  air  lies  more  or  less  undis- 
turbed, it  gradually  begins  to  take  on  the  moisture  and  tcniperature  charac- 
teristics of  the  region  over  which  it  is  lying. 

GAPEIT; 

That  is,  if  the  air  had  been  lying  for  a  long  time  over  the  Arctic  con- 
tinent, it  might  becom.e  cold  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  been  ly- 
ing over  the  surrounding  ocean,  it  might  become  cold  and  damp. 

SALISBURY;  "  ' 

That' s  the  idea. 

Likewise,  air  over  the  hot  tropical  oceans  v/ould  be  hot  and  moist,  while 
air  over  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  would  be  hot  and  dry. 

ITow  big  sections,  or  masses,  of  air  are  constantly  breaking  away  from 
those  big  reservoirs  of  air  around  the  polar  regions,  and  elsewhere.  They 
drift,  or  vvandcr,  into  the  temperate  regions.     For  example,  in  our  part  of 
the  globe,  masses  of  air  drift  in  upon  us  from  the  Arctic  region  and  up  from 
the  Gulf  and  other  tropical  sections  to  the  south. 

GAPM: 

From,  your  description,  I  judge  those  air  masses  behave  very  much  like 
icebergs  which  break  away  from  the  polar  ice  floes  and  drift  into  the  warmer 
waters. 

SALISBURY:  .  ; 

Quite  a  lot,  yes. 

In  fact,  I  might  carry  your  comparison  a  step  further.     The  icebergs 
drift  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  before  they  melt.    Likewise,  even  though 
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these  air  masses  drift  ImndrGds  or  thousands  of  miles  in  the  tempGrate  zone, 
they  tend  to  keep  the  characteristics  of  moisture  and  tenperat-'ore  which  they 
picked  up  in  the  polar  region  or  elsewhere.    Trom  the  moisture  content,  and 
temperature,  and  other  characteristics,  the  trained  meteorologist  can  say, 
"IThis  mass  of  air  originated  over  the  Aicbic  ocean,  or  some  other  area." 

Well,  Morse,  I  suppose  on  the  so-called  muggy  days  we  get  here  in  Wash- 
ington —  that  is,  days  when  yo\ir  clothes  stick  to  your  chair  and  when  you 
can  scoop  water  out  of  the  air  with  a  dipper  —  we  may  be  getting  a  mass  of 
air  hlown  in  from  the  ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  West  Indies. 

S.ALISBURY; 

It's  entirely  possible. 

Now,  as  one  of  those  masses  of  hot,  moist  air  comes  rolling  -op  from  the 
South,  a  mass  of  cold,  dry  air  may  bo  blowing  down  across  Canada  from  the 
Arctic. 

Well,  v/hen  those  two  masses  of  air  meet,  look  out  for  som.e  unusual  weath- 
er.    Is  that  right? 

SALISBURY: 

Right  you  are. 

ITow,  the  most  of  the  time,  instead  of  moving  against  each  other  along  a 
straight,  well-defined  path,  the  air  masses  are  m.oro  apt  to  m.aander  around. 
Other  wandering  air  m^asses  m.ay  come  in  from  the  side.     Tiie  advancing  front 
lines  of  the  opposing  air  masses  m.ay  look  pretty  scrambled.    But,  anyway,  I 
have  given  you  the  general  setting  for  the  most  of  the  day-to-day  weather 
changes  and  disturbances. 

&APE1T; 

In  other  words,  the  most  of  our  storm.s,  ajid  rains,  and  so  on,  take  place 
at  the  point  v;here  a  mass  of  warm  air  and  a  mass  of  colder  air  com.o  together. 

Si\LISBURY; 

Exactly. 

I  suppose  you  know  Y/hy? 
GAPEIT; 

Well,  I  think  I  can  m.ake  a  good  guess.     Obviously,  whenever  tv7o  things 
run  together  —  trains  meeting  headon,  or  two  currents  of  water  or  air  —  they 
are  bound  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  commotion.     So,  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  two  air  masses  come  together,  they  arc  pretty  likely  to  set  up  a 
general  disturbance. 

SALISBURY; 

Quite  right. 

That's  one. reason.     Tliere' s  also  a  second  one;  namely,  that  when  warm  air 
and  cold  air  meet,  the  warm  air  always  rises  above  the  cold  air. 
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The  same  way  as  steam  rises  from  the  spout  of  the  teakettle,  or  hot  air 
rises  from  a  stove,  or  furnace,  I  siippose. 

SALISBURY:  ■ 

Yes,  you  can  see  the  principle  demonstrated  all  around  you. 
Now,  as  the  warm  air  rises  it  cools  off.    As  it  cools,  the  moisture  in 
•it  tends  to  condense. 

GAPM: 

1  get  that  too  —  Just  as  when  you  "blow  your  warm  hreath  on  a  cold  look- 
ing glass,  tiny  heads  of  moisture  condense  on  the  glass  or  like  drops  of  water 
form  on  the  cold  walls  of  a  hot,   steamy  room. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  the  same  thing.    Well  now,  as  the  warm,  moist  air  rises  along  the 
front  where  it  meets  the  opposing  air  mass,  it  first  reaches  the  dew  point. 
Then,  as  the  moisture  condenses  still  further,  light  fleecy  clouds  "begin  to 
form  —  then,  darker  and  darker  clouds,    finally,  if  there  is  enough  moisture 
in  that  mass  of  air,  and  if  the  air  cools  down  enough,  the  moisture  condenses 
still  further  and  falls  as  rain,  or  snow. 

GAPEH: 

From  what  little  I  know  of  the  science  of  weather,  I  judge  what  you  have 
just  descrihed  is  the  process  that  causes  "falling"  weather.  That  is,  all  of 
our  rain,  and  snow,  and  other  forms  of  precipitation,  are  produced  "by  lifting 
warm,  moist  air  until  it  cools  down  enough  for  its  moisture  to  condense. 

SALISBURY: 

Exactly. 

The  weather  forecaster's  joh  is  to  figure  just  how  the  various  air  masses 
shown  on  his  weather  map  will  act  in  relation  to  each  other  tonight,  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day.     Of  course,  a  mass  of  moist  air  may  rise  high  enough  to 
produce  rain  or  snow  as  it  passes  up  over  a  mountain.     Hence,  on  the  windv/ard 
side  of  mountains,  you  often  find  very  heavy  precipitation.    Or  a  mass  of  moist 
air  may  hecom.e  excessively  heated  near  the  earth"*  s  surface  and  rise  in  the  form 
of  'buhhles.     Eventually  it  nay  produce  local  thunder  showers.    Bat,  as  I  intimr- 
ated  a  moment  ago,  the  most  of  our  storms,  and  sudden  changes  in  teiiperatur e, 
take  place  when  and  where  one  of  those  warn  masses  of  air  meets  a  cold  mass. 

GAPEH: 

So,  the  weather  forecaster  needs  to  know  all  he  possihly  can  ahout  the 
origin,  and  nature,  and  hahits  of  the  various  m.asses  of  air  floating  around 
the  country. 

SALISBURY: 

Decidedly  so. 

GAPEIT;  .  _  ■ 

First,  I  suppose  the  forecaster  must  keep  very  close  tab  on  the  movements 
of  the  various  air  masses. 


SALISBURY; 

Quite  true. 

The  other  afternoon,  I  sat  with  Byers,  and  Mitchell,  and  their  associates 
up  at  the  Weather  Bureau,  as  they  studied  their  map  of  the  air  masses  for  that 
particular  day.  A  "big,  invading  force  of  warm  tropical  air  was  moving  against 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Southeast.  The  colder  air  forces  were  valiantly 
trying  to  hold  their  positions  on  the  coast.  At  some  points,  the  V7arm  air  was 
ahle  to  drive  into  the  cold  air  territory;  at  other  points,  it  had  to  fall  hack. 
Down  in  the  Southwest,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  two  other  air 
masses  were  lined  up  against  each  other. 

Well,  what  was  the  main  question  the  forecasters  had  to  decide?  Didn't 
they  want  to  loiow,  first  of  all,  just  how  fast  the  front  line,  or  "front"  "be- 
tween those  air  masses  was  moving,  and  in  v/hat  direction? 

Si^LISBURY: 

That's  right.     I  "believe  you've  "been  studying  forecasting  on  the  sly. 
GAPEIT; 

Have  to  admit  five  years  of  it.     The  thing's  always  fascinated  m.e  —  "but 
I  know  only  enough  a"bout  it  to  realize  that  if  the  v/eather  men  find  that  the 
front  line  of  fighting  "between  a  warm  and  cold  air  mass  is  apt  to  m.ove  over 
Washington  during  the  ni^it,  I  had  "better  know  where  I  can  put  my  hands  on  my 
umbrella  in  the  morning. 

SALISBURY; 

Or  on  someone' s  umhrella. 

But,   speaking  seriously,  the  question  of  whether  ycu  would  or  would  not 
need  an  um'brella  tom.orrow  morning  would  depend  on  a  num"ber  of  complicated  fac- 
tors.    I  won't  attenipt  to  go  into  the  scientific  details;  I'll  merely  suggest 
their  general  nature. 

Tor  example,  just  how  warm  is  that  v/arm  air  m^ass  moving  in  from  the  trop- 
ics? How  much  moisture  is  it  carrying?  How  much  m.oisture  is  it  carrying  con>- 
pared  to  its  tei:perature? 

GAPEN; 

In  other  words,  how  much  will  that  air  have  to  "be  cooled  "before  it  begins 
to  lose  some  of  its  m.oisture? 

S.4LISBURY; 

That' s  the  idea. 

Now,  of  course,   that,  in  tarn,  irxiediately  leads  to  a  whole  series  of 
questions  about  the  cold  air  mass.    How  cold  is  it?    And  so  on. 

Then,  I  can  see  a  third  main  problem..     If  the  front  line  between  the  warm 
and  cold  air  does  reach  Washington  during  the  night,  and  brings  us  a  storm, 
which  m.ass  of  air  will  hold  V7ashington  after  the  storm  passes  over  — •  the  warm 
or  the  cold? 
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S.ALISHJRY; 

Practical  question:  Sho-old  you  wear  a  light  siaim-i or  suit  or  an  overcoat? 

.yOAPM:-       -lirr^'.-.  'vi::^  ■■■■■  X.--  ' 

Well,  the>i,7Qatlier-incn  "certainly  havc^  a  Chinese  puzzle  on  their  hands. 
Biit,:  getting  iDack' to -our  science  report:  I  don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
._4iff  ercnce  hetweeh'a'forccast  using' the  new  system  of  air  mass  analysis,  and 
.•/.the .previous- 'method' of  forecasting.     Tlie  two  sound  very  much  alike. 

SALISBURY; 

You're  quite  right.    Air  mass  analysis  isn't  anything  radically  new.. 
It  simply  carries  the  previous  methods  a  few  steps  further. 

OAPE^r    ;  .....  ■ 

Just  what  are  the  main  points  of  difference? 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  air  mass  analysis  is  "based  on  information  ahout  conditions  not  just 
on  the  ground,  hut  also  in  the  upper  air.    Until  fairly  recently,  the  weather 
men  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the  information  from,  the  network  of  ground  ohserva- 
tion  stations  in  this  country  and  the  rest-  of  the  world,  and  from  ships  at  sea. 
But  information  ahout  conditions  at  the  earth's  surface  isn't  enough. 

Q-APEN: 

1  think  I  can  see  some  of  the  limitations.    Even  if  the  v/eather  observers 
take  their  observations  from  the  top  of  a  high  building,  or  tower,  they  get 
the  story  of  only  a  very  thin  film  of  air  compared  with  the, actual  height  of 
the  atmosphere  involved  in  weather  changes. 

SALISBURY; 

Exactly  so.  ' 

What's  more,  the  temperature  near  the  ground  may  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  heat  given  off  from  the  ground,  or  from  buildings,  and  so  on. 

GAPM: 

I  suppose,  too,   the  hwaidity,  or  air.ount  of  moisture  in  the  air  observed 
at  a  ground  station  might  be  greatly  influenced  by  a  nearby  river  or  lake. ' 

SALISBURY; 

Tha.t'  s  right .  .       .  • 

Still  more  important,  from  their  surface  observations,  the  observers  might 
report  a  cold,  dry  air  mass  over  Washington.    But  that  cold,  dry  air  might  be 
little  m.ore  than' a  thin  film.     A  warm,  r.oist  air  mass  might  be  driving  in  over 
the  top  of  it.  . 

&APEIT; 

So,  actually,  w'a  might  have  the  makings  of  a  storm  right  over  Washington! 
without  .knowing  it..  ..       :   -  ■  , 
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SALISHJRYl 

Oh,  yes  —  that  is,  if  wo  depcndod  solely  on  surface  observations.  But 
some  years  ago,  the  Weather  Bureau  "began  to  tiikG  readings  of  the  upper  air  with 
instruments  attached  to  big  kites.    More  recently,  they  have  been  cooperating 
with  the  iri-jy  and  Navy  in  taking  airplane  readings.     Every  morning  at  rooster- 
crowing  time  —  four  o'clock  —  pilots  go  up  to  17  thousand  feet  with  automatic 
weather  recorders  in  their  planes.     Commercial  and  private  pilots  also  are  be- 
ginning to  cooperate  by  reT)orting  upper  air  conditions  they  observe  on  their 
flights. 

And  from  the  regular  and  volunteer  upper  air  observations,   the  forecaster 
gets  a  cross  section  of  the  kind  of  air,  and  weather  conditions,  above  the  earth, 

SKLl SBUEY: 

Yes,  from  those  observations,  the  forecaster  can  tell  the  particular  type 
of  air  mass  or  masses  overhead.    Prom  what  he  knov/s  about  the  na.ture  of  air  mass- 
es that  come  from,  the  Arctic  region,  and  other  sources,  he  can  say,  "Tliat  air 
mass  came  frori  this  or  that  area."  From  what  he  knows  about  how  the  various  air 
masses  behave  when  they  mieet,  he  can  get  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  v/eather  to 
exp ect . 

GAPSM: 

So,  as  you  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  your  report,  air  miass  analysis 
enabled  the  Germans  to  forecast  weather  fairly  successfully  without  the  help  of 
inform.ation  about  weather  changes  moving  in  on  then  from  the  West. 

SALISBURY; 

That's  right. 

GAPEIT; 

And  through  the  use  of  air  mass  analysis,  the  weather  m.en  expect  to  make 
forecasting  still  miore  accurate. 

SALISBURY: 

Especially  for  the  short-range  forecasts. 
GAPM: 

I  understand  the  weather  men  haven't  yet  put  the  new  method  into  full  oper- 
ation» 

SALISBURY; 

Well  of  course,  the  Weather  Bureau  has  to  retrain  personnel  to  use  the  new 
methods  of  air  mass  analysis.  To  develop  the  plan,  the  bureau  also  must  extend 
the  services  for  getting  upper  air  data.  But  already,  Byers  and  his  associates 
are  preparing  a  daily  air  mass  map  on  a  demonstration  basis.  I  understand  some 
of  the  airlines  also  are  putting  the  plan  into  effect  in  making  short- time  fore- 
casts of  \7eather  conditions  along  their  air  routes. 

GAPSI'T; 

We'll  have  to  leave  the  subject  there;  but  I  hope  we'll  be  ^^ble  to  come 
back  to  it  in  these  Tuesday  science  reporting  periods.     I  can't  think  of  a  bet- 
ter conclusion  for  today' s  discussion  than  the  weather  forecast  for!   


f  a  il  jiJULJUUL 
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Uncle  Sam.  is  making  some  nota"ble  additions  to  his  National  Forests. 
A  good  sam.ple  of  the  Main  Woods,  and  others  of  the  California  Coast  Red- 
woods were  esta'blished  as  purchase  "units  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  For- 
est Heservation  Consnission  last  week. 

These  will  he  the  first  National  Forests  typical  of  these  tv/o  great 
natural  Forest  regions.     Tree  lovers  everywhere  will  oe  glad  to  know  that 
the  U.   S.  Forest  Service  has  teen  given  the  opportunity  to  preserve  and  re- 
ha'bilitate  sections  -of  the  woods  of  northeastern  Maine  and  the  Coast  red- 
woods of  California  for  the  use  and  delight  of  present  and  future  generations 

The  Commission  also  approved  of  purchase'  of.  lands  surro^-inding  the 
great  Arrowrock  Dam  in  Idaiio-  to  save  the  reservoir  from  filling  up  v/ith  silt. 
It  esta"blished  units  on  critical  and  overgrazed  lands  in  Utah,  lands  which 
in  recent  years  have  heen  the  source  of  floods  costly  in  life  and  property. 

It  gave  approval"  to  Forest  Service  purchase  of  a  tract  in  Michigan 
to  serve  the  Basswood  Community  Forest  .Project  and  assist  the  Land  Resettle- 
ment project  in  maintaining  permianent  forest  and  v/ood-working  industries, 
giving  stahle  em.ployment  to  its  people  find  making- possi'ble  the  maintenance 
of  its  social  welfare.     By  cooperation  of  all  pulDlic  and  private  land  owners, 
the  forest  will  he  managed  for  sustained  yields,  and  not  slashed  and  de- 
stroyed, leaving  the  community  to  a  slow  death  hy  unemployment  and  poverty. 
Basswood  Community  is  not  to  "become  a  "ghost  town,"  as  have  so  many  of  the 
•old  lumhering  centers  which  sprang  up  and  prospered  for  a  time  only  to  die 
'when -mills  managed  under  the  old  " cut-out-and-get-out"  system  moved  away 
and  left  themi  stranded  in  a  wasted  land. 

The  Commission  also  approved  purchase  of  what  was  descrihed  as  the 
;"last  remiaining  large  stand  of  virgin  hardwoods  of  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ian tjrpe,"     This ■ tract  is  in. the  Nantahala  National  Forest  in  North 
Carolina,  near  the  Tennessee  line.     The  13,000  acres  are  mostly  covered 
with  great  tulip  poplars  and  red  oaks.    Some  of  these  trees  are  6  feet 
in  diameter.    One  poplar  was  found  to  he  76  inches  through  at  hreast  height. 

In  the  Yazoo  delta  in  Mississippi  in  the  new  Delta  National  Forests, 
the  commission- approved  the  Forest  Service  purchase  of  13,000  acres  of  fine 
River  ho ttom  hardwoods.     Some  of  the  largest  gum  trees  in  the  South  grow 
here.     Logs  from,  these  trees  find  a  steady  and  rea.dy  market  for  furniture 
and  finishing  purposes.    The  Forest  Service  usually  "buys  cheap  land  with 
young  growing  tim"ber.    3y  "buying  a  tract  of  mat-'ore  ^timber  along  v;ith  the 
young  tim-her,  it  plans  to  have  here  a  fine  demonstration  of  forest  manage- 
m.ent  covering  all  ages  of  timh6r  and  many  phases  of  forest  use.     It  will 
he  a  complete  forest.    And  private  and  puhlic  forestry  in  the  South  will 
"benefit  from  study  of  the  scientific  methods  used  on  a  large  scale  here. 

(over)  .  . 
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Altogether  the  purchase  of  100,958  acres  was  authorized  in  five 
States,  so,  you  see,"  the  Commission  had  a  "busy  day. 

-  We  want  to  get  back  to  the  Maine  woods.  '  -  ' 

The  coat  of  arms  of  Maine  is  adorned  "by  the  figure  of  a  pine  tree. 
Long  ago  Maine  was  nicknamed  the  "Pine  ^ree  State."    Perhaps  that  was 
prophetic  of  the  time  more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  the  great  sawmills 
were  developed  and  Maine  led  the  Nation  in  l-um"ber  production.    For  a  time. 
And  then  the  mills  moved  West  to  the  Lake  States,  and  successively  to  the 
Southern  Pine  h.elt  and  the  West.    Most  of  them  getting  everything  convenient 
out  of  the  virgin  forests,  and  letting  the  rest  lie  wrecked  to  fall  a  prey 
to  forest  fire. 

But  Maine  was  the  great  proving  ground.     It  is  a  source  of  pride  there, 
that'  when  the  original  logging  was  done,  a  few  trees  were  left  to  restock  the 
land,  -  that  devastation  "by  axe  and  fire  was  not  as  complete  as  in  many 
logged  areas  farther  west.     But  repeated  cuttings,  and  cullings,  and  fires 
even  in  Maine  have  led  to  progressive  deterioration  of  the  timher  stands. 
Timher  management  "by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  new  National  Forest  is  to 
reverse  this  process,  "build  up  the  stands,  and  furnish  more  winter  work  to 
those  living  on  the  farms  and  in  the  small  communities  round  ahout. 

There  are  stands  of  spruce,  f:r,  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  birch,  and  maple 
covering  nearly  half  of  the  795,000  acres  in  the  new  National  Forest,  which 
is  to  be  called  the  G-rand  Lake  Unit.     The  people  of  Maine,  through  the 
Legislature,  have  approved  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
600,000  acres  which  will  comprise  the  new  National  Forest.     The  G-rand  Lake 
Unit  lies  in  Aroostook,  Penobscot,  Hancock,  and  TJashington  counties,  in  a 
region  of  large  pulp,  "paper,  and  diversified  v/oodworking  industries.     It  is  a 
favorite  hunting  ground.     Its  lakes  and  streams  abound  with  fish.  And 
recreational  facilities  are  . to  be  further  developed.    We  will  keep  the  Maine 
woods  in  mind.    Just  another  thought  about  the  few  samples  of  virgin  forest 
acquired  by  the  Forest  Service.     Such  forests  are  mighty  scarce  in  the  East* 
In  the  West,  even  in  the  Redwoods,  once  the  sawmills  enter,  it  is  not  long 
until  the  stand  is  reduced  to  remnants,  and  nobody  can  tell  by  the  remains  what 
the  original  virgin  forests  looked  like-    Saving  and  maintaining  in  productivity 
important  areas  of  the  Redwoods,  which  took  1,000  years  to  grow,  seem  par- 
ticularly worth  while. 

And  V'/hile  the  Forest  Service  is  s-aving  fine  sta:ids  of  trees  and  showing 
how  to  make  timberlands  perpetually  productive  it  is  lending  a  hand  in  the 
great  national  problem  of  taking  care  of  stranded  populations  and  in  safeguard- 
ing, the  future  of  communities  and  cities.     In  the  Bassvrood  Communitj^  Forest 
Project  mentioned,  1500  men  find  or  will  find  employment  in  forest  work, 
limbering,  or  manufacture  of  woods  products.     In  cooperation  with  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  and  the  people  of  the  locality,  the  Forest 
Service  will  work  out  a  plan  for  continuous  scientific  harvesting  of  the  timber 
on  240,000  acres  of  land  and  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  stands  of 
trees.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Basswood  Comnrojjity  should  not  thrive 
and  prosper,  and  its  institutions  and  welfare  endure  through  the  centuriesi 
as  long  as  the  well-managed  forests  continue  to  grdv;.  .       .  ^ 


#  #  #  #  # 
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Hello  fellow  4-H  club  folks  and  all  you  mother s '■^t^-rteti^T'"^ 

"FTell  summer  is  about  over,   soon  it  v:ill  "be  time  to  start  hack  to  school. 
If  you  are  in  high  school  it  means  going  hack  to  the  old  gang  you've  had  so 
much  fun  with  e21  doim  through  the  years.     If  you  h?.ve  just  graduated  from 
high  school,  you  are  confronted  with  the  proolem  of  getting  a  joh  and  going 
to  work;  or  finishing  your  education  at  some  college.     It  is  the  latter  to 
which  you  should  give  very  serious  consideration. 

We  hear  many  saying  now  "suppose  we  did  look  forward  to  going  to 
college  -  old  man  hard  times  hr.s  changed  things  considerably."    I  realize  full 
well  that  dad  hasn't  made  a  great  deal  off  the  fa-rm  the  past  few  years.  And 
mother's  garden  has  done  more  than  its  share  to  balance  the  family  budget. 
But  even  so,  the  fact  remains  that  education  is  of  param.ount  importance  to 
any  young  person;  and  it  can  be  had  by  anyone  willing  to  work  for  it. 

This  brings  us  right  down  to  "brass  tacks"  -  just  how  can  it  be  done. 
My  best  answer  is  to  tell  you  of  my  own  experience  and  cite  various  instances 
that  help  solve  many  of  the  problems. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  winter  evening  dad  "'as  sitting  by  the  fire 
side  reading  the  farm  paper.     In  the  course  of  his  reading  he  noticed  that 
some  4-H  club  boy  had  won  high  honors  at  a  stock  snow  on  some  pigs.  He 
called  my  attention  to  it.     Of  course,   I  immediately  fo'und  out  more  about 
4-H  club  work,  and  sure  enough  next  year  I  was  in  the  pig  club.     I  enjoyed 
it  a  lot  even  though  I  v;as  very  much  frightened  when  I  drove  my  barrow  into 
the  show  ring,     I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  ears  when  the  judge  called  out 
my  name  for  third  place. 

That  was  how  I  got  started.     From  that  year  on  I  have  become  more 
familiar  with  the  various  activities  which  4-H  club  work  offers.     Through  my 
ten  years  experience  in  4-H  club  work  I  have  participated  in  every  recognized 
livestock  club  with  the  exception  of  two  -  the  colt  and  lamb  club. 

Doubtless  you  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  going  to  college.  In 
order  to  accomplish  a  thing  you  have  to  want  it  more  than  anything  else.  To 
me  4-H  club  work  was  a  "red  hot"  primer  -  it  stimulated  a  desire  in  me  to  ov;n 
and  knov/  more  about  good  livestock. 


Under  the  supervision  of  this  organization  most  club  members  become 
acquainted  with  various  college  people.    Many  of  them  become  ideals  in  one  way 
or  another. 


Dad,   1*11  bet  you're  saying  -  "ideals  do  not  fatten  the  pocket-book"  - 
true  enough.    But  just  a  m.oment ,  would  you  agree  that  over  a  period  of  years  a 
boy  who  efficiently  handles  a  few  livestock  projects  is  pretty  sure  of  build- 
ing up  a  small  bank  acco^ont.     However,  in  my  own  particular  case  I  never  had 
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very  much  cash  on  hand;  for  I  have  al'.mys  preferred  investing  my  money  in 
more  livestock. 

When  you  are  in  4~II  club  work  you  a.re  in  a  small  "business.  Unknowingly 
you  are  establishing  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  "backing"  you  or  observing 
you  the  potential  abilities  that  you  have  as  a  business  individual.     Before  I 
was  21  years  of  age  I  borrowed  money  from  a  bank  for  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  without  my  father' s  signature. 

Maybe  it  won't  be  possible  for  you  to  get  enough  money  together  all  at 
one  time  for  your  school  expense.    But  here's  a  tip  -  if  you  have  shown  your 
ability  in  4-H  club  work  chances  are  you  have  pretty  good  possibilities  of 
finding  employment  at  the  college  to  which  you  go. 

I  have  completed  three  years  of  college  during  which  I  have  been 
employed  at  seven  different  kinds  of  work.     It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  experi- 
ence along  as  many  lines  of  occupation  as  possible. 

We  have  another  very  worth  while  goal  to  work  for  -  every  year 
numerous  scholarships  are  awarded  for  outstanding  accomplishments  in  4-H 
club  work.     The  amounts  range  all  the  'my  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
Possibly  I  got  more  than  my  share  of  scholarships,  but  just  to  demonstrate 
what  is  possible  my  total  scholarship  earnings  were  $1100,00 

These  points  which  I  have  mentioned  have  formed  the  foundation  upon 
which  I  have  been  able  to  build  my  education.     I  nave  tried  to  show  in  a 
general  way  how  4-H  livestock  projects  help  make  it  possible  to  get  a  college 
education. 


to  .I;JOiro.  A  4~H  DAIRY  CLUB 


L  i  B  R  A  r 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Mary  Whitehead,  4-H  cluh  raemher,  Lit clif  leld^County ^'  . 
Conneoticiit,  delivered  in  the  Nationa,!  4-H  clut  radio  progrein,  Sept emher'' r,, 
1935^  and.  iDUoadcast  "by  a  network  of  57  associate  WBC  radio  stations,. 


I  have' always  "been  glad  that  I  joined  the  Washington        'tia'iry  biuD 
in  June,  1929.    Why?    Well,  here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

In  May,  1929  I  went  to  the  county  4-H  round-up  with  the  rest  of  my 
family.    My  "brother  and'  sister  "belonged  to  4-H  clu'bs  and  I  had  "begun  to  think 
I  wanted  to  join,  too.    The  State  Clu"b  Leader,  Mr.  A.  J,  Brundage,  was  present 
at  that  meeting  and  "before  the  progrsjn  I  told  him  how  I  wanted  to  "become  a 
mem"ber  of  the  d^airy  cIuTd  "but  couldn't  "because  I  was  too  young.    He  sympathized 
with  me  and  said  that  perhaps' I  could  join  anyhow.    That  night  I  sat  with  my 
brother  and  the  rest  of  his  clu'b  and  when  the  State  Leader  spoke  ahout  the 
little  girl  in  the  audience  whose  ajn"bition  it  was  to  join  a  dairy  clu"b— - — -well, 
mayhe  I  wasnH  thrilled.    After  that  it  was  only  a  step  to  "be  voted  into  my 
"brother '  s  clu'b, 

■At  that  time  my  "brother  was  secretary  of  the  dairy  cluh  and  my  sister 
a  member  of  a  food  and  canning  club,     I  wanted  to  be  like  them.     It^s  not  much 
fun  to  be  a  younger  sister  and  have  to  stay  home  when  the  others  go  off  and 
have  good  times.    When  they  did  take  me  with  them  I  felt  like  an  outsider. 
Young  folks  like  to  "go  places  and  do  things"  even  when  they  are  only  nine  years 
old.  -  — -  - 

I  have  always  been  more  interested  in  dairy  v/ork  than  in  anything  else, 
I  learned  to  milk  when  I  was  five.     I  was  always  playing  with  calves  or  leading 
them,  with  some  disastrous  results.     Sometimes  the  calves  would  get  away  from 
me  or  get  in  trouble  but  nothing  very  .serious  happened.     It  was  fun  to  yoke  up 
a  pair  of  calves  in  an  old  ox  yoke,  hitch  them  to  a  sled,  and  then  make  them 
give  me  a  ride.    The  calves  didn't  like  this  scheme' nea^rly  so  well  as  I  and 
frequently  refused  to  go  or  dumped  me  into  the  snow.     Obviously  my  interests 
were  in  livestock  and  the  out-of-doors  rather  than  in  the  household,  so  that 
is  why  I  wanted  to  join  a  dairy  club. 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  to  want  to  own  something.     I  could  play  with 
my  father's  calves  all  I  wanted  to  but  they  were  never  mine.    As  soon  as  they 
became  cows  they  were  his.    Begging  Dad  to  buy  me  a  calf  did  little  good.  His 
answer  was  always  that  the  novelty  would  soon  wear  off  a^nd  he  would  be  left 
with  another  animal  on  his  hands.     Club  work  offered  me  aji  opportunity  to  prove 
that  I  would  take  care  of  ray  own  animal.     "Where  there  is  a  v/ill  there  is  a 
way."    I  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  calf  but  I  took  four  of  my  farther 's 
to  the  fairs,  a.nd,  betv/een  the  prize  money  and  raking  hay  at  ten  cents  an  hour, 
I  managed  to  get  enough  money  to  purchase  a  purebred  Ayrshire  calf  in  October, 
1929.    Since  then  I  have  built  up  a  herd  of  ten  dairy  animals.    When  rural  young 
folks  are  allowed  to  carry  on  a  project  such  as  this  it  helps  to  keep  their 
interest  on  the  farm  and  in  the  country.     That  is  one  object  of  4-H  Club  work. 

There  might  v/ell  have  been  other  reasons  why  I  joined  the  4-H  club, 
though  I  did  not  realize  them  at  the  time.     Some  of  these  might  have  been  to 
meet  more  people  and  get  a  broader  outlook  on  life.    There  have  certainly  been 
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opportunities  for  these  in  4-H  work.    The  Junior  Short  Course  and  Senior  4-.H 
Glut)  Conference  are  held  at  .  the.-Sta'te--?-al-lege  at  Starrs"  for  a  week  every  summer, 
I  have  "been  to  Short  Coijrse  once  and  this  year  I  attended  Conference,     I  had  a 
grand  time  and  learned  a  great  deal. 

An  annue.l  event  for  us  dairy  memhers  is  the  4-H  dairy  Judging'  contest. 
We  go  on  a  ti;70-dc?.y  tour,  visiting  different  farms  and'  judging  at  "each.    Each     :  - 
year  I  ha.ve  gone  on  these  trips  end.  have"  lee.rhed  m.ore  ahout  judging  and  placed 
a  little  higher,    This  year  I  placed  first  in  the  County  and  am  one  of  three 
contostejits  from  our  county  to  go  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  .at  ..Spiringfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  20  to  try  for  the  New  England  Championship, 

I  have  shown  ray  animals  at  Countj^  and  State  4-E  Exhibits,     In  1933  ^  ■ 
and  1934,  I  was  luck;^^  enough  to  own  one  of  the  animals  that  was  selected  to 
represent  Connecticut  in  the  4-K  Class  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
This  wa,s  quite  an  honor,  as  only  ten  can  go  from  the  state.    The  week  wa.s 
full  of  new  and  renewed  a-cquaintances,    I  met  many  4~H'ers  from  the  New  England 
States  aJid  New  York,    I  had  such  a  marvelous  time  I  hope  to  "be  able  to  go  again 
this  yea.r,  ■ 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  pa.rents,  leaders  <?.nd  friends,  who  ha.ve  made 
club  work  possible  for  me  in  the  past  six  years.     If  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
I  would  never  have  derived  the  benefits  and  enjoyments  from  Club  Work  that  I 
have,     I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  joined  the  4-H  club  when  I  did  and  I  hope  . 
to  continue  with  the  work  many  years  longer,  - 


BETTER  CATTLE  FOR  THE  SOUTH 

A  radio  interviev;  "between  Morse  Salis^bury  and  Kenneth  Gapenp   '  ■» 
Radio  Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  in  the  .National    '-i  D 


Earm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesda.y,  SeptemlDer  10,  1935, 


★  ^ct- 1^1935  * 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agricultuie 


&APEN: 

Hello,  everybody.     I  sm  sorry  to  report  that  Director  Eisen- 
hower is  unahle  to  "be  here  for  his  regularly  scheduled  Tuesday  "broadcast. 
In  his  alDsence,  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  the  Radio  Service,  will  give 
you  today's  review  of  important  new  developments  in  agricultural  science 
and  research.     I  will  step  into  Mr.  Salisbury's  customary  role  of 
interrogator. 

Looking  "backward  a.  moment.     In  one  of  the  first  "broadcasts  in 
this  series,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  Mr.  0.  E,  Reed,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment's committee  on  genetics,  outlined  the  vast  unrealized  possihili- 
ties  in  plant  and  animal  breeding.  At  that  time  they  sketched  for  you 
plans  for  a  long-time  program  to  produce  more  efficient  and  profitable 
forms  of  crops  and  livestock.     Since  that  time,  Mr.  Eisenhower  and 
other  speeiiers  have  talked  with  you  about  specific  breeding  problems  and 
accomplishments.    How,  today,  Mr,  Salisbury  ha.s  for  us  a.  report  on  results 
of  some  of  the  breeding  work  with  beef  cattle. 

In  general,  the  Department,  State,  and  private  breeders  are 
trying  to  develop  beef  animals  to  produce  meat  more  efficiently  and 
cheaply.    But,  in  one  important  section  of  the  country  -  in  the  deep 
South,  they  must  go  a  step  further.    They  must  breed  into  our  present 
lines  of  cattle  increased  ha.rdiness  for  southern  conditions.    But  tha.t's 
Mr.  Salisbury's  story  —  All  right,  Morse, 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks,  Ken  Gapen  -  ajid  hello,  everyone, 

GAPEN: 

Morse,  I  believe  you  told  me  as  we  walked  into  the  studio,  you 
wanted  to  make  an  important  announcement, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  did,,    I  want  to  make  a  birth  announcement, 

C-APEN: 

So  far  as  I  ca,n  remember,  we've  never  before  announced  births  on 
the  Earm  and  Home  Ho'or.    But  I  suppose  we  could  make  aJi  exception, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  this  announcement  is  from  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Jeanerette,  Louisiana.    The  Department's  beef-cattle  men  at 
Jeanerette  have  announced  the  reoent  birth  of  six  or  seven  beef  calves. 
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GAP  EM: 

You  seem  most  casual  about  numlDers.    What  are  they,  septuplets, 
or  something  like  that? 

SALISBURY: 

ITo,  nothing  like  that.    All  of  them  were  horn  singly, 

GAPM: 

T7ell,  in  this  age  of  multiple  hirths,  what  possible  claim  do 
those  single  horn  livestock  youngsters  have  to  fame? 

SALISBURY: 

Simply  this.     On  their  dam's  side,  these  new-horn  calves  are 
from  a  long  line  of  registered,  purebred  Aherdeen-Angus ,    Sut  their  sire— 
and  this  is  their  claim  to  distinction  —  Their  sire  is  an  Africander, 
a  member  of  that  hardy  breed  of  cattle  developed  in  hot,  tropical  Africa, 
at  a  time  when  it  wa,s  hea^vily  infested  with  insects.     The  Africanders 
were  introduced  into  this  country  nearly  foizr  years  ago.    But  the  new- 
born calves  at  the  JeaJierette  station  are  the  product  of  the  Department's 
first  attempt  to  cross  the  Africanders  with  our  best  strains  of  domestic 
stock.    From  sij.ch  a  cross,  the  Department  cattle  men  hope  to  be  able  to 
develop  a  lino  of  cattle  for  the  Gulf  Coast  region  where  the  other 
breeds  of  cattle  do  not  fully  adapt  themselves, 

GAPM: 

In  other  words,  they  hope  by  a  cross  of  our  domestic  breeds  with 
the  Africander  to  produce  cattle  that  will  withstand  more  successfully 
the  heat  and  insects  -  and,   I  suppose,  also  to  make  better  use  of  the 
native  southern  forage  grasses. 

SALISBURY: 

That^s  the  idea.    Of  course,  most  of  our  leading  breeds  of  beef 
cattle  are  of  British  origin.     Compared  with  the  United  States,  the 
British  Isles  cover  a  very  small  territory, 

GAPM: 

Yes,    The  British  Isles  are  not  much  bigger  than  one  of  our 
larger  states, 

SALISBURY: 

That's  right.    You  remember  your  geography  well. 

Na.turally,  the  British  Isles  do  not  have  a.ny  such  range  of 
climate  a,s  we  ha.ve  in  this  country, 

GAPM: 

So,  it's  easy  to  understand  why  cattle  of  British  origin 
might  not  be  fully  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  Gulf  Coast  country, 

SALISBURY: 

So  it  is. 
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Nov/,  as  far  "back  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  some  of  the  more  enter- 
prising cattle  men  of  the  South  "began  to  cast  around  for  something  a 
little  hardier  than  the  existing  "breeds. 

G-IPEN: 

In  some  ways,  I  suppose  conditions  for  cattle  raising  in  the 
South  were  then  more  unfavorable  than  they  sxe  today.    At  that  time,  little 
if  anything  ha.d  "been  done  to  control  the  cattle  ticks. 

SALISBURY: 

Qjuite  right.    Ticks  were  one  of  the  "big  prohloms. 

ITow,  where  \?oiild  the  southern  breeder  turn  for  hardier  strains? 
Obviously  to  a  co-crdxy  with  a  climate  and  conditions  like  those  in 
the  South,     So  J  for  their  first  introductions,  they  furned  to  India. 
They  imported  some  Brahman,  or  Zebu,  cattle, 

G-APEN: 

If  memory  serves  me  right,  those  are  the  famous  sa.cred  cattle  of 
India       the  cattle  with  the  humps, 

SALISBURY: 

The  vaxy  ssjiie.     In  some  parts  of  India,  the  natives  won't  kill 
or  eat  one  of  those  Brahman  cattle  under  any  consideration.    But,  they 
do  use  their  milk.    What's  more,  the  Braliman  cattle  are  very  sturdy; 
the  natives  use  them  as  oxen, 

Now,  I  picked  up  the  story  of  the  earljr  introductions  of 
Brahman  cattle,  along  with  a  sketch  of  beef  cattle  breeding  in  the 
South,  from  W,  H,  Black,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,    Black  heads 
up  all  the  Depa.rtment '  s  beef  cattle  work,     I  won't  try  to  re-tell  all 
the  story  as  Black  told  it  to  me.    But,  according  to  records,  the  first 
Brahman  introductions  were  made  back  in  1849,    A  cattle  man  imported 
a  Brahman  cow  and  bwo  bulls.     Cther  Brahman  stock  was  brought  in  later. 
Brahman  stock,  and  Brahman  crosses,  were  pretty  widely  distributed, 

GAPM: 

But,  apparently,  the  Brahman  crosses  didn't  take  hold  in  the 
South  in  any  very  big  way, 

SALISBURY: 

ITo,    Not  at  that  time. 

G-APM: 

But,  I  guess  a  great  many  Southern  farmers  did  improve  their  herds 
and  did  make  money  from  their  cattle, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  they  did.    A  great  many  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  bred 
up  their  herds  v/ith  improved  breeds  of  British  origin  from  the  North, 
For  a  time,  raajiy  of  them  succeeded  pretty  well.    But,  eventually, 
the  British  breeds  would  begin  to  deteriorate.    They  couldn't  stand  up 
under  the  hot  weather,  and  the  insects.     The  cattle  tick,  in  particular. 


was  aji  important  obstacle  to  the  cattle  iDusiness, 
GAPEN: 

Well,  of  course,  through  their  eradication  campaign  against  the 
tick,  the  Federal  and  State  officials  and  field  workers  have  pretty 
successfully  solved  the  tick  prohlem. 

SALISBURY: 

True  enough.    Some  fo  Iks  thought  eradice.tion  of  ticks,  alone, 
would  enahle  farmers  of  the  Deep  South  to  round  out  and  diversify 
their  operations  by  producing  "beef  cattle.     Of  course,  it  helped.  But 
it  didnH  solve  the  problem  entirely. 

As  southern  farmers  got  more  interested  in  cattle,  and  as  they  found 
the  pure  strains  of  British  breeds  weren't  entirely  successful  under  south- 
ern conditions,  they  begaji  to  take  new  interest  in  the  Brahman  stock  from 
India.     I  wonH  try  to  describe  the  earlier  important  steps  in  the  d  evelop** 
ment  of  the  Brahman  crosses,     I'll  go  directly  to  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments. 

About  15  years  ago,  Robert  Kleberg,  Jr.,  a  breeder  in  Texas,  began 
to  develop  a.  cross  between  the  Brahman  cattle  and  the  Shorthorns,  Black, 
and  his  associa.tes,  have  coopera,ted  with  Kleberg  very  extensively.  Kle- 
berg has  developed  a  type  which  he  calls  the  "Santa  G-ertrudis." 

GAPM: 

Just  what  is  Kleberg's  Brahman-Shorthorn  cross  like?    Does  it  seem 
to  have  much  prospect? 

SALISBUHY: 

Bla.ck  tells  me  it  does.    Black  sa;^s  the  Santa  G-ertrudis  ca,ttle- 
(They're  red,  'bj  the  way)  -  He  says  the  Santa  Gertrudis  stock  have  a 
very  deep  body,  a  good  beef  conformation  -  and  they  are  very  hardy, 

GAPEN: 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  the  Department  cattle  men  have  been  co- 
operating in  some  rather  extensive  feeding  tests  with  some  Brahman  crosses. 
Did  Black  say  anything  about  the  results? 

SALISBURY:' 

Yes.    Black  tells  me  the  Department  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with  private  breeders,  ha.ve 
made  extensive  feeding  tests  of  crosses  between  Brahmaji  cattle  and  Short- 
horns, as  well  as  Herefords.     The  Brahman  crosses  seem  to  be  able  to  use 
the  na.tive  southern  grasses  very  successfully;  they  seem  well  suited  to 
the  production  of  cattle  to  be  finished  on  pasture.    Black  tells  me  they 
also  found  that  part  Brahman  crosses  raised  on  grass  showed  up  very  favor- 
ably at  weaning  time.    The  part  Brahman  crosses  weighed  about  90  pounds  more 
at  weaning  time  than  the  highly  bred  calves  of  the  British  breeds  raised 
under  the  same  conditions. 


Well  J  certainly,  tliat  increased  weight  at  weaning  time  is  a  "big 
advantage*    TOiat  kind  of  prices  did  the  Brahman  crosses  tring? 

SALISBURY: 

Because  of  their  greater  weight,  plus  a  slight  increase  in  selling 
price,  the  part  Brahman  calves  "brought  ahout  six  dollars  a  head  rare  than 
the  other  calves. 

GAPEtT: 

A  six-dollej-  increase  is  quite  a  figure. 

But  you  say  those  calves  were  raised  on  gra.ss.    How  do  the  part- 
BrahmazL  crosses  compare  with  other  "breeds  on  drjT'-lot  feeding? 

SALISBURY: 

In  tests  in  dry-lot  fattening,  the  part-Brahman  crosses  compared 
pretty  well  with  the  other  breeds  up  to  ahout  five  months,    For  longer 
periods,  they  didn't  gain  so  fast,  and  they  used  more  feed  for  each  pound 
of  increased  weight.    But  Black  tells  me  the  Brahman  crosses  usually  had  a 
higher  dressing  percentage  to  offset  partly  the  higher  carcass  value  of  the 
other  stock, 

GAPM: 

Anyway,  the  Brahman  crosses  are  mainly  grass  cattle, 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,    The  main  idea  is  to  develop  a  line  of  cattle  to  use  success- 
fully the  native  grasses  of  the  South,    But,  of  co-arse,  Black  and  his 
associates,  and  the  State  and  private  "breeders,  are  pushing  right  ahead  to 
develop  still  more  S8.t isfact orj?-  crosses  —  crosses  which  will  produce  still 
higher  quality  "beef. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  a,t  Jeanerette,  Louisiajis,  the  Department 
started  in  to  develop  still  another  tjrpe  of  cross.    Black  and  his m  en  dis- 
posed of  their  Brahman-Shorthorn  crosses  and  "began  to  cross  the  Brahman 
stock  with  the  Aberdeen- Angus, 

GAPEN: 

Apparently  they  are  aiming  for  a  polled  line  of  "black  cattle, 
SALISBURY:' 

Yes,    They  are  trying  to  produce  a  cross  with  a  little  Brahman  "blood 
and  the  solid  color,  "beefy  conformation,  and  the  polled,  or  hornless, 
characteristic,  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus, 

GAPEiT: 

What  results  are  they  getting  so  far? 
SALISBURY: 

Very  satisfactory  results,    From  the  malting  of  a.  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bull  to  first-cross  heifers  which  were  the  progeny  of  a  cross  between 
Brahman  and  Aberdeen-Angus ,  they  produced  calves  100  percent  polled  and 


100  per  cent  "black. 


GAPEN: 

That  sounds  very  encouraging. 
SALISBURY: 

It  does,     Now,  several  cattlemen  in  southern  Texas  decided  they 
would  lilce  to  import  still  more  cattle  to  cross  with  native  stock.  Because 
of  a  disease  quarantine  on  Braiiman  cattle,  they  decided  to  try  cattle  from 
Africa.     So,  four  years  ago,  the  Department  furnished  Black's  service  to  go 
to  Africa,  to  select  some  African  stock  and  "bring  it  to  this  country.  In 
Octo"ber  1931,  Black  "brought  in  16  "bulls  and  13  females  of  the  Africander 
"breed. 

GAPM^: 

Yes,  I  did  see  the  movies  of  those  Africanders  "being  unloaded  at 
New  York,     I've  always  understood  the  Africander  caitle  are  a  very  hardy 
line, 

SALISBUHY: 

They  are  indeed.    Up  until  very  recently,  the  South  Africs.ns  or 
Boers  used  those  cattle  mainly  for  work  animals,    During  the  Boer  War, 
the  British  were  unahle  to  u.se  horses  and  mules  "because  of  climatic 
conditions.    They  had  to  capture  some  Africander  cattle  from  the  Boers 
to  privide  transportation.     In  times  of  drought,  when  ordinary  stock 
would  starve  to  death,  Black  tells  me  the  Africanders  can  live  on  leaves 
from  the  trees.    As  a  further  indication  of  their  hardiness,  Black  says 
the  stock  he  "brought  in  kept  gaining  weight  right  through  the  ocean  voyage 
and  the  90-day  quarantine, 

SAPMs 

Well,  that's  some  performance. 

How  successful  do  the  Africanders  seem  to  "be  under  conditions  in  the 

South? 
SALISBURY: 

The  Texa.s  "breeders  have  produced  several  hundred  crosses  "between 
Africander  hulls  and  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon,  and  Brahman  cows.  In 
general,  the  Africander  crosses  are  gsntler  and  smoother  thaji  the  Brahman 
crosses, 

GAPEN: 

Well,  now,  I  "believe  you  said  the  Depa.rtment  is  "beginning  to 
experiment  with  the  Africander  stock, 

SALISBURY:' 

Yes*    That  hrings  me  to  the  announcement  I  made  at  the  outset. 

At  the  Jeanerette,  Louisiana,  sta.tion,  Black  and  his  associa.tes  have 
"bred  an  Africander  hull  to  hoth  hlack  and  red  Ah erde en-Angus  cows.  Of 
course,  the  standard  color  of  Aherdeen~Angus  cattle  is  hlack,  hut  occasion- 
ally red  Ccilves  are  horn  and  some  red  cows  will  he  used  in  the  experiments. 


■I 
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The  plan  is  to  "breed  "both  ways;  that  is,  to  "breed  Africander  "bulls  to  Angus 
cows  £?nd  Angus  "bulls  to  cows  of  Africander  "breeding.    From  such  crosses 
they  expect  to  develop  a  polled  line  of  beefy  cattle,  with  either  a  red  or 
"black  color.    They  plan  to  "breed  enough  of  the  Africander  into  the  Angus  to 
make  the  Angus  more  successful  under  conditions  in  the  South,    Those  calves 
"born  recently  at  the  Jeanerette  station  are  the  result  of  the  first  cross* 

C-APSIT: 

Well,  Morse  we'll  he  much  interested  to  hear  further  reports  on 
this  important  experiment  as  the  work  develops. 

That  concludes  today's  report.  We'll  "be  looking  for  Mr.  Eisenhower 
"back  at  this  same  time  next  Tuesday  to  bring  you  another  in  this  series  of 
"broadcasts  on  agricultural  science  and  research* 

JLJLIl 
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PHQGIGSS  OF  AC-5I CUXTUEAL  ADJUSTI.IM? 

A  radio  talk  by  wiorse  SalisMry,   Chief  of  Radio  Service, "35 
"broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agricnj.ltnre  period,  National  Sarin  and , -.i^jtiire 
Home  Ho-iir,  Tuesday,   Septem'ber  10,  1935,  "by  NBC  and  50  associated 
sta-tions.  i —~ 


Baring  recent  weeks  Mr.  Alfred  D.   Stedman  has  "been  reporting  to 
you  how  farmers  and  AAA  officials  have  made  plans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  amendments  to  the    Adjustment  Act.,     They  developed  new  programs 
and  prepared  to  improve  progrsjris  now  in  effect.     Since  he  talked  to  you 
last  Thursday  much  has  "been  done  to  put  the  new  ideas  into  action.  So 
there's  a..lot  of  variety  in  today's  rex^ort  on  what  happened  in  agri- 
cultural adjustment  during  the  past  week.     Seven  programs  have  taken 
definite  steps  forward, 

First,  we  have  potatoes.     You  may  remember  that  last  week  Mr.  Stedman 
reported  that  Congress  chose  the  AAA  to  administer  the  Pota.to  Control  Act 
and  that  Administrator  Chester  Davis  had  appointed  J.  3.  Hut  son  as 
supervisor  of  the  potato  programs    Last  Friday  a  special  AAA  potato  section 
was  organized  and  A*  E.  Mercker  was  made  chief  of  that  new  section. 
Except  for  1927,  when  he  was  chief  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Mr.  Mercker  hac  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  many  years.    Mr.  Mercker  will  be  assisted  by  H.  C.  Thompson,  head 
of  the  Department  of  "Vegetable  Crops  of  Cornell  University.    Mr.  Thompson 
is  on  leave  from  Cornell, 


Mr.  Mercker  says  that  already  his  section  is  conferring  with  potato 
farmers,   and  that  he  expects  an  announcemient  giving  the  size  of  the  national 
potato  allotment  and  of  state  allotments,   can  be  made  by  the  first  of 
November.    Allotments,  of  course,  are  the  amounts  of  potatoes  that  can  be 
sold  without  tax  during  the  next  year.     Those  tax-free  amounts  are  large 
enough  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  Dis- 
cussing that  point  Mr.  Mercker  says,  and  now  I'm  quoting:     "Reports  that 
a  tax  of  thr e e- guar t e r s  of  a  cent  a  pound  i s  to  be  paid  on  all  Tiotatoes, 
are  entirely  wrong.     The  Act  exempts  from  any  tax,  enough  potatoes  to 
meet  all  deEiana.  at  prices  only  large  enough  to  give  potato  growers  some 
margin  of  profit." 

Mr.  Mercker  went  on  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  Potato  Control 
Act  is  to  encourage  the  normal  production  of  potatoes,  but  to  put  a  curb 
on  ov e r pr oduc t i on  which  has  been  Ccausing  growers  to  lose  money.    He  also 
said  that  the  AAA  is  relying  on  potato  growers  not  only  for  advice  on 
details  of  the  program,  but  also  on  enforcement  questions. 

Now  as  to  tobacco.     On  Monday,  Mr.  Stedman  says,  manufacturers 
testified  at  hearings  on  processing  tax  rates  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and 
Burley  tobacco.     The  new  amendments  to  the  Adjustment  Act  laid  down 
special  rules  for  processing  tax  rates.     Those  rules  would  mean  changes 
in  the  amount  of  the  processing  tax  on  the  kinds  of  tobacco  mentioned.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  find  out  if  the  new  rates  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  use  of  those  tobaccos  so  that  surpluses  would  accumulate,  and 
if  so,   to  find  out  what  rates  would  not  reduce  use.     The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  study  the  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing.     If  the  Secretary 
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finds  that  the  rate  set  by  law  is  too  nigh,  he  has  the  authority  to  set 
a  lower  rate. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  news  for  growers  of  cigar  leaf  tohacco* 
On  the  same  day  that  the  tax  rate  hearing  was  held,  the  AAA.  scheduled  a 
public  hearing  on  a  proposed  cigar  leaf  tobacco  adjustment  Torogram. 
That  hearing  will  be  held  next  Monday  in  Washington. 

And  Mr.  Stedinan  points  out  here,   that  the  contracts  which  are  in 
operation  now,  will  expire  with  the  1935  crop.     The  idea  of  the  proposed 
new  contract  is  to  keep  farm  prices  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  at  a  fair  ex- 
change level.     The  new  contract  is  now  in  tentative  for^n.     It  would  cover 
a  four-year  period,  r-onning  from  1935  through  1939;  but  any  grower  could 
cancel  his  contract  by  giving  due  notice.     The  base  acreage  for  each 
farm  would  be  a.bout  the  same  as  it  is  now,  but  small  changes  could  be 
made  for  farms  where  the  present  base  acr^^age  is  clearly  too  high  or  too 
low  in  comparison  with  similar  farms.     The  acreage  and  production  allot- 
ment would  be  set,   so  as  to  keep  a  balance  between  tobacco  grown  and 
tobacco  used,  but  the  allotment  could  not  be  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
base.     C-rowers  who  complied  with  the  contract  would  get  payments  that 
would  tend  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  average  farm  price  and 
the  fair  exchange  price  of  tobacco  grov/n  v/ithin  the  allotment.     Well,  so 
much  for  tobacco. 

A  sugar  program  moved  forvfard  last  week,  too.    You  may  remember 
that  about  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Stedman  reT^orted  to  you  about  a  proposed 
program  f  or  farmers  in  Southern  States  who  grow  sugarcane  commercially  for 
sirup.     The  idea  of  the  program  is  to  give  growers  of  cane  for  sirup,  a 
program  offering  the  same  benefits  as  the  regular  sugar  cane  program. 
Well,  last  Saturday  that  sirup  program  was  approved  by  Secretary  Y/allace, 
and  contracts  a,re  being  sent  into  the  south  so  that  county  agents  can 
offer  them  to  farm.erG. 

Next  is  some  news  about  walnuts.    Last  week  the  AAA  scheduled  two 
public  hearings,  on  a   marketing  agreement  and  order,  designed  to  replace 
the  agreement  and  license  which  have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  two  years. 
One  of  the  hearings  vdll  be  held  September  20th  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
the  other  will  be  held  three  da.ys  later  at  Berkeley,   Calif.     In  one  sense, 
it's  very  much  of  a  "Jest  Coast  matter,  for  the  proposed  agreement,  like  the 
present  one,  applies  only  to  walnuts  grown  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.     But  the  hea-,rings  should  interest  most  of  the  country,  for 
they  probably  will  be  the  first  of  quite  a  number.     The  West  Coast  walnut 
growers  and  peckers  were  the  first  group  to  ask  for  hearings  on  a  new 
agreement,   so  that  the3r  could  take  advantage  of  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Adjustment  Act,     Those  amendments  provide  for  admini strative  orders  instead 
of  licenses  to  enforce  agreements,  and  they  lay  down  very  definite  rules 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  follow  in  carrying  out  his  side  of 
agreements  with  growers  and  handlers.    Mr.  Stedman  reports  that  the 
present  agreement  for  walnuts  has  been  operating  with  a  pretty  high  degree 
of  success. 

Now  we  move  on  to  rye.     The  proposed  adjustment  program  for  rye 
advanced  another  step  last  week.     On  Friday,  the   second  of  two  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  program  was  held  here  in  Washington.  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  testified  that  the  farm  price  of  rye  in  their  part  of  the 
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country  was  far  "below  parity.     They  said  that  they  believed  most  Penn- 
sylvania rye  growers  would  sign  a  contract. 

The  first  hearing  had  "been  held  at  Aberdeen,   South  Dakota,  late 
last  month.     The  AAA  will  use  evidence,  given  at  the  two  hearings, in 
making  final  recommendations  for  a  rye  adjustment  progrEim.     Of  course, 
the  proposed  program  would  apply  only  to  rye  harvested  as  grain.  The 
first  marketing  year  would  ran  from  September  1st  of  this  year  to  June 
30th,  1936.    After  that,  marketing  years  would  begin  on  July  1st  and 
end  on  June  30th  of  the  succeeding  year.     The  rate  of  the  processing 
tax  is  30  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds.     Tiiis  rate  was  established  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Adjustment  Act  which  Congress  approved  recently. 

That's  the  week*s  news  for  rye,    Next  wo  have  an  item  right  off 
the  wire.    The  proposed  new  program,  for  peanuts  is  taking  shape.  Mr, 
Stedmen  reports  that  today  peanut  growers,  millers  and  other  interested 
parties  are  at  a  public  hearing  here  in  Washington.     Those  at  the  hear- 
ing are  discussing  the  terms  of  a  proposed,  new  contract  for  adjusting 
peanut  acreage  or  production  for  market,  and  rental  or  benefit  pa.yments 
that  would  be  made  if  such  an  adjustment  contract  went  into  effect.  The 
present  contracts  expire  with  the  1935  crop. 

Another  plan  is  up  for  discussion  at  the  hearing.    That  is  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  quantities  of  peanuts  grown  in  1935  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  by  'diverting  such  joeanuts  into  oil  manufacture.  Pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  connection  vdth  such  a  plcji. 

The  proposed  production  adjustment  contract  is  for  the  4-year 
period  1936  to  1939,  but  a  contract  could  be  terminated  by  the  producer 
or  by  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

And  here  is  the  last  piece  of  news  for  the  week-.     On  Saturday  the 
Seed  Conservation  Committee  decided  to  hold  sup'olies  of  adapted  seed  wheat, 
until  it  can  get  more  definite  information  on  probable  needs  for   seed  in 
the  Northwest  States  '.There  drought,  heat  and  rust  have  damaged  crops*  The 
committee  expects  a  complete  report  by  the  middle  of  October.  Joseph 
Cox,  of  the  AAA,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  says  that  until  then 
the  committee  is  holding  at  least  a  million  bushels  of  hard  spring  wheat 
and  350,000  bushels  of  durum  wheat. 

He  says  that  the  committee  can  safely  dispose  of  the  other  wheat 
it  now  has,  and  also  that  there  is  no  need  of  holding  supplies  of  rye, 
flax,  and  barley.    Also,  he  believes  that  if  farmers  and  elevators  in 
the  Northwestern  States  hold  the  best  of  their  local  wheat  crops  they  will 
probably  have  enough  seed,  but  the  committee  is  holding  on  to  its  re- 
serves until  all  doubt  is  passed.     The  seed  which  the  committee  now  has 
is  what  is  left  of  seed  bought  last  summer  during  the  great  drought, 
when  officials  realized  that  unless  the  Government  had  a  sij.pply  on  hand, 
some  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  hay  adapt -^d  seed  anywhere. 


And  that^s  all  of  Mr,  Stedman' s  report  for  today. 


GENERAL  CROP  iffiPORT 
A  radio  talk  by  Kenneth  M*  G-apen,  Radio  Service, 
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in  the  Department '  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farifi  andTIorae  ;  jjiotdtoe 
Hour,  Tuesday,'  Septemher  10,  1935,  by  IJBC  and  associa^eO:  ations. 


Crop  prospects  in  the  United  States  declined  ahouTTSpercent 
during  August  according  to  the  September  estimates  of  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Board.    With  dry  weather  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
corn  prospects  declined  88,000,000  bushels  or  4  percent;  grain 
sorghums  15  percent;  and  broomcorn  nearly  as  much.    Further  rust 
damage  lowered  the  estimate  for  wheat  by  about  13,000,000  bushels  or 
2  percent.     The  sugar  beet  estimate  was  reduced  5  percent;   cotton  3 
percent;  and  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  beans  from  1  to  2  percent 
each.     Tobacco  and  rice  showed  slight  improvement.     The  estimates  were 
based  on  conditions  at  the  end  of  a  dry  August  and  do  not  allow  for 
such  changes- in  prospects  as  may  have  been  caused  by  the  widespread, 
rains  and  storms  of  early  September.    Yields  of  late  crops,  particularly 
corn,  will  be  affected  somewhat  by  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  killing 
frosts.       ■  ' 

Further -rust  damage  in  North  Dakota  and  disappointing  threshing 
returns  from  a  few  of  the  other  northern  States  cut  13,000,000  bushels 
from  last  month' s  forecast  of  spring  wheat  production  and  made  it  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  domestic  supply  of  hard  red  spring  wheat 
of  milling  quality  will  be  belo^v  requirements.     The  total  ^^heat  crop 
is  now  estimated  at  595,000,000  bushels.    This  is  substantially  above 
last  year's  crop  of  497,000,000  bushels  and  the  1933  crop  of  529,000,000 
bushels,  but  is  below  production  in  any  other  season  since  1904.  We 
normally  use  in  the  United  States  635  bushels  wheat  for  feed,   seed,  and 
food  during  the  year. 

The  sharp  reductions  in  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  a  portion  of 
the  Western  Corn  Belt  indicate  a  very  low  production  of  feed  grains  in 
that  area,  but  they  do  not  indicate  a  very  marked  change  in  the  national 
feed  situation.    Barring  early  frost,   the  supply  of  feed  grain  on  farms 
is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  permit  farmers  to  feed  the  usual  quantity 
of  grain  per  head  to  the  reduced  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry  and 
still  have  about  the  usual  proportion  of  the  feed  grain  crops  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  season.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  farmers  will  feed 
hogs  to  fairly  heavy  weights  and  will  feed  poultry  somewhat  more  liberally 
than  usual  so  feed  supplies  on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  be 
rather  light. 

Hay  and  forage  supplies  are  liberal  for  the  numbers  .of live  stock 
to  winter  in  most  sections  except  the  Southwest  and  if  no  more  than  tka.  _ 
average  quantity  of  hay  is  fed  per  head  the  total  quantity  remaining  on 
farms  next  spring  will  be  the  largest  since  1928.    Pastures  are  much 
better  than  at  this  season  in  any  of  the  last  six  years  and  further  im- 
provement is  expected  to  result  from  recent  rains.     There  are  still  some  ^ 
localities  in  Kansas  and  neighboring  States  xvhere  extreme  drought  con- 
ditions prevail  but  the  size  of  these  a.reas  is  being  steadily  reduced. 

(over) 


Vifith  ample  pasturage  and  forage  and  wi.th  sapplies-of  'feed  grain  ■be- 
coming more  abundant  livestock  appears  to-  "be  thriving.    Prices  of 
•livestock  are  also  high  enough  to  encourage  producers  to  increase 
their  holdings.     On  September  1,  total  egg  production  and  milk  produc- 
tion were  both  running  about  4  percent  heavier  than  at  the  sajse  season 
last  year  notwithstanding  the  reductions  in  flocks  and  herds. 

Crop  yields  in  the  country  as  a  whole  are  now  expected  to  be 
just  about  equal'  to  the  average  of  yields  during  the  1921-1930  period. 
With  the  exception  'of  Maine,  Florida  and-  Oregon  all  the  14  States 
where  yields  ar^e  extoected  to  be  below  average  are  in  a  group  centering 
on- western  Nebraska. 

An  ample  supply" of  most  food  crops  now  seems  assured.  Certain 
classes  of  wheat  seem  to  be  the  only  important  exception.  Hather 
large'  crops  of  rye,  beans,  peanuts.,  sweetpotatoes,  and  sugar  beets  are 
expected,  potatoes  should  be  about  average,  and  buckwheat  and  riee,^ 
while  iDelow  average  crops  are  ample  for  usual  needs.    The  fruit  crops 
are  about  average  and  are  rather  evenly  distributed  except  for  light 
production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  the  Gulf  States.     The  supply 
of  vegetables  for  canning  is' still  .  expected  to  be  close  to  or  above 
■previous  records,  and  latest  reports  point  to  moderately  heavy  supplies 
of  such  market  vegetables  and  commercial  truck  crops  as  are  -still  to 
be  marketed,  with  supplies  of  cabbage,   onions  and  possibly  tomatoes  ■ 
likely  to  be  excessive-  i'n  some  areas.  .  . 
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^  BETTER  CATTLE  FOR  THE  SOUTH  I  ^    ,  .  - .  . 

A  radio  interview  "between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Kenneth  Gapenpjarcxaeat  of  Agricul;.: 
Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  in  the  National 
and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  Septemher  10,  1935, 


GAPEN: 

Hello,  everybody.     I  am  sorry  to  report  that  Director  Eisen- 
hower is  unahle  to  he  here  for  his  regularly  scheduled  Tuesday  broadcast. 
In  his  absence,  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  the  Radio  Service,  will  give 
you  today's  review  of  important  new  developments  in  agricultural  science 
and  research,     I  will  step  into  Mr.  Salisbury's  customary  role  of 
interrogator. 

Looking  backward  a  moment.     In  one  of  the  first  broadcasts  in 
this  series,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  Mr,  0.  E,  Reed,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment's committee  on  genetics,  outlined  the  va.st  unrealized  possibili- 
ties in  plant  and  animal  breeding.  At  that  time  they  sketched  for  you 
plans  for  a  long-time  program  to  produce  more  efficient  and  profitable 
forms  of  crops  and  livestock.     Since  that  time,  Mr.  Eisenhower  and 
other  speak:ers  have  talked  with  you  about  specific  breeding  problems  aJid 
accomplishments,    Now,  today,  Mr,  Salisbury  ha.s  for  us  a  report  on  results 
of  some  of  the  breeding  work  with  beef  cattle. 

In  general,  the  Department,  State,  and  private  breeders  are 
trying  to  develop  beef  animals  to  produce  meat  more  efficiently  and 
cheaply.    But,  in  one  important  section  of  the  country  -  in  the  deep 
South,  they  must  go  a  step  further.    They  must  breed  into  our  present 
lines  of  cattle  increased  ha.rdiness  for  southern  conditions.    But  that's 
Mr.  Salisbury's  story  —  All  right,  Morse, 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks,  Ken  Gapen  -  and  hello,  everyone, 

GAP  EN: 

Morse,  I  believe  you  told  me  as  we  walked  into  the  studio,  you 
wanted  to  make  an  important  announcement, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  did,,    I  want  to  make  a  birth  announcement, 

GAPEN: 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  we've  never  before  announced  births  on 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,    But  I  suppose  v/e  could  malce  aJi  exception, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  this  announcement  is  from  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  JeaJierette,  Louisiana.    The  Department's  beef-ca.ttle  men  a.t' 
Jeanerette  have  announced  the  reoent  birth  of  six  or  sovon  beef  calves. 


You  seem  most  casual  atout  rrumters.    What  are  they,  septuplets, 

or  something  like  that? 

SALISBURY: 

No,  nothing  like  that.    All  of  them  were  horn  singly, 

GAPM: 

>7ell,  in  this  age  of  m.ultiple  "births,  what  possible  claim  do 
those  single  horn  livestock  youngsters  have  to  fame? 

SALISBURY: 

Simply  this.     On  their  dam's  side,  these  new-horn  calves  are 
from  a  long  line  of  registered,  purehred  Aberdeen- Angus.    But  their  sire^ 
ajid  this  is  their  claim  to  distinction  —  Their  sire  is  an  Africander, 
a  member  of  that  hardy  hreed  of  cattle  developed  in  hot,  tropical  Africa, 
at  e.  time  when  it  was  heavily  infested  v/ith  insects.     The  Africanders 
were  introduced  into  this  country  nearly  foiir  years  ago*    But  the  new- 
horn  calves  at  the  Jeanerette  station  are  the  product  of  the  Department's 
first  attempt  to  cross  the  Africanders  with  our  hest  strains  of  domestic 
stock,    From  such  a  cross,  the  Bepartmient  cattle  men  hope  to  he  ahle  to 
develop  a  line  of  cattle  for  the  C-ulf  Coast  region  where  the  other 
hreeds  of  cattle  do  not  fully  adapt  themselves, 

GAPM: 

In  other  words,   they  hope  hy  a  cross  of  our  domestic  hreeds  with 
the  Africander  to  produce  cattle  that  will  withstand  more  successfully 
the  heat  and  insects  -  ejid,   I  suppose,  also  to  make  hetter  use  of  the 
native  southern  forage  grasses, 

SALISBURY: 

That*s  the  idea.    Of  course,  m^ost  of  our  leading  hreeds  of  heef 
cattle  are  of  British  origin.     Compared  with  the  United  States,  the 
British  Isles  cover  a  very  small  territory. 

GAPM: 

Yes,    The  British  Isles  are  not  miuch  higger  than  one  of  our 
larger  states, 

SALISBURY: 

That^s  right.    You  rememher  your  geography  well, 

Naturally,  the  British  Isles  do  not  have  any  such  range  of 
climate  as  we  ha,ve  in  this  country. 

So,  it's  ea.sy  to  understand  why  cattle  of  British  origin 
might  not  he  fully  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  G-ulf  Coast  country, 

SALISBUHY: 

So  it  is. 


Nov/,  as  far  "back  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  some  of  the  more  enter- 
prising cattle  men  of  the  South  began  to  cast  around  for  something  a 
little  hardier  than  the  existing  breeds, 

GAPEN: 

In  some  ivpys,  I  suppose  conditions  for  cattle  raising  in  the 
South  were  then  more  unfavorable  than  they  axe  today.    At  that  time,  little 
if  anything  had  been  done  to  control  the  cattle  ticks, 

SALISBURY: 

Quite  right.    Ticks  -jere  one  of  the  big  problems. 

How,  where  would  the  southern  breeder  turn  for  hs.rdier  strains? 
Obviously  to  a  cor.:!' ry  with  a  climate  and  conditions  like  those  in 
the  South,     So,  for  Lheir  first  introductions,  they  furned  to  India, 
They  imported  some  Brahman,  or  Zebu,  cs.ttle, 

GAP  EN: 

If  memory  serves  me  right,  those  are  the  famous  sacred  cattle  of 
India  «—  the  cattle  with  the  hurrrps, 

SALISBltRY: 

The  vary  same.     In  some  parts  of  India,  the  natives  won't  kill 
or  eat  one  of  those  Brahman  cattle  under  any  considera.tion.    But,  they 
do  use  their  milk.    What's  more,  the  Braliman  cattle  are  very  sturdy; 
the  natives  use  them  as  oxen. 

Now,  I  picked  up  the  story  of  the  early  introductions  of 
Brahman  cattle,  along  with  a  sketch  of  beef  cattle  breeding  in  the 
South,  from  W,  H,  Black,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,    Black  heads 
up  all  the  Depa.rtment '  s  beef  cattle  work,     I  won't  try  to  re-tell  all 
the  storjr  as  Black  told  it  to  me.    But,  according  to  records,  the  first 
Brahman  introductions  were  made  back  in  1849.    A  ca,ttle  man  imported 
a  Brahman  cow  and  bwo  bulls,     Cther  Brahman  stock  was  brought  in  later. 
Brahman  stock,  and  Brahman  crosses,  were  pretty  widely  distributed, 

GAPEN: 

But,  apparently,  the  Brahman  crosses  didn't  talce  hold  in  the 
South  in  any  very  big  way, 

SALISBURY: 

No,    Not  at  that  time, 

GAPEN: 

But,  I  guess  a  great  many  Southern  farmers  did  improve  their  herds 
aJid  did  make  money  from  their  cattle, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  they  did,    A  grea.t  many  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  bred 
up  their  herds  with  improved  breeds  of  British  origin  from  the  North, 
For  a  time,  raajiy  of  them  succeeded  pretty  well.    But,  eventually, 
the  British  breeds  would  begin  to  deteriorate.    They  couldn't  stand  up 
under  the  hot  weather,  and  the  insects.     The  cattle  tick,  in  particular. 


was  an  important  obstacle  to  the  cattle  "business, 
GAPEN: 

Well,  of  course,  through  their  eradication  ceinpaign  against  the 
tick,  the  Federal  and  State  officials  and  field  v/orkers  have  pretty 
successfully  solved  the  tick  prohlem, 

SALISBUHY: 

True  enough.    Some  fo  Iks  thought  eradication  of  ticks,  alone, 
would  enahle  farmers  of  the  Deep  South  to  round  out  a.nd  diversify 
their  operations  "by  producing  beef  cattle.     Of  course,  it  helped.  Hut 
it  didnH  solve  the  problem  entirely. 

As  southern  farmers  got  more  interested  in  cattle,  and  as  they  found 
the  pure  strains  of  British  breeds  weren't  entirely  successful  under  south- 
ern conditions,  they  began  to  take  new  interest  in  the  Brahman  stock  from 
India.     I  wonH  try  to  describe  the  earlier  important  steps  in  the  d  evelop— 
ment  of  the  Brahman  crosses,     I'll  go  directly  to  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments. 

About  15  years  ago,  Robert  Kleberg,  Jr.,  a  breeder  in  Texas,  began 
to  develop  a  cross  between  the  Brahman  cattle  and  the  Shorthorns,  Black, 
and  his  associates,  have  cooperated  with  Kleberg  very  extensively,  Kle- 
berg has  developed  a  type  which  he  calls  the  "Santa  G-ertrudis." 

GAPEN:  ■  -  - 

Just  what  is  Kleberg's  Brahman-Shorthorn  cross  like?    Does  it  seem 
to  have  much  prospect? 

SALISBimY: 

Black  tells  me  it  does.    Black  sa;^3  the  Santa  G-ertrudis  cattle- 
( They 're  red,  by  the  way)  -  He  says  the  Santa  Gertrudis  stock  have  a 
very  deep  body,  a  good  beef  conformation  -  and  they  are  very  hardy, 

GAPM: 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  the  Department  cattle  men  have  been  co- 
operating in  some  rather  extensive  feeding  tests  with  some  Brahman  crosses. 
Did  Black  say  anything  about  the  results? 

SALISBURY:' 

Yes.    Black  tells  me  the  Department  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  Texs.s  and  Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with  private  breeders,  have 
made  extensive  feeding  tests  of  crosses  between  Brahman  cattle  and  Short- 
horns, as  well  as  Herefords.     The  Brahman  crosses  seem  to  be  able  to  use 
the  native  southern  grasses  very  successfully;  they  seem  well  suited  to 
the  production  of  cattle  to  be  finished  on  pasture.    Black  tells  me  they 
also  found  that  part  Brahman  crosses  raised  on  grass  showed  up  very  favor- 
ably at  weaning  time.    The  part  Brahman  crosses  weighed  about  90  pounds  more 
at  weaning  time  than  the  highly  bred  calves  of  the  British  breeds  raised 
under  the  same  conditions. 
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Well,  certainly,  that  increased  weight  at  weaning  tijne  is  a  "big 
advantage.    What  kind  of  prices  did  the  Brahman  crosses  hring? 

SALISBURY: 

Because  of  their  greater  weight,  plus  a  slight  increase  in  selling 

price,  the  part  Brahman  calves  "brought  about  six  dollars  a  headm^re  than 
the  other  calves. 

A  six-dollar  increase  is  quite  a.  figure. 

But  you  say  those  calves  were  raised  on  grass,    Hom  do  the  part- 
BrahmazL  crosses  compare  with  other  breeds  on  dry-lot  feeding? 

SALISBUHY: 

In  tests  in  dry-lot  fattening,  the  part-Brahman  crosses  compared 
pretty  v/ell  with  the  other  breeds  vcp  to  about  five  months.    For  longer 
periods,  they  didn't  gain  so  fast,  and  they  used  more  feed  for  each  pcund 
of  increased  weight.    But  Black  tells  me  the  Brahma.n  crosses  usually  had  a 
higher  dressing  percentage  to  offset  partly  the  higher  carcass  value  of  the 
other  stock. 

GAPEN: 

Anyway,  the  Brahman  crosses  are  mainly  grass  ca.ttle, 
SALISBimY: 

Yes,    The  main  idea  is  to  develop  a  line  of  cattle  to  use  success- 
fully the  native  grasses  of  the  South,    But,  of  course,  Black  and  his 
associates,  and  the  State  and  private  breeders,  are  pushing  right  ah.ead  to 
develop  still  more  satisfactory  crosses  —  crosses  which  will  produce  still 
higher  quality  heef. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  at  Jeanerette,  LouisiaJis,  the  Department 
started  in  to  develop  still  another  type  of  cross.    Black  and  his m  en  dis^ 
posed  of  their  Brahman-Shorthorn  crosses  and  began  to  cross  the  Brahman 
stock  with  the  Aherdeen-Angus. 

GAPEU: 

Apparently  they  are  aiming  for  a  polled  line  of  black  cattle. 
SALISBURY:' 

Yes»    They  are  trying  to  produce  a  cross  with  a.  little  Brahman  blood 
and  the  solid  color,  beefy  conformation,  and  the  polled,  or  hornless, 
characteristic,  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus. 

GAPEN: 

What  results  are  they  getting  so  far? 
SALISBURY: 

Very  satisfactory  results,    Prom  the  mating  of  a  purebred  Aherdeen- 
Angus  bull  to  first-cross  heifers  which  were  the  progeny  of  a  cross  between 
Brahman  and  Ab erdeen- Angus ,  they  produced  calves  100  percent  polled  and 


,100  per  cent  "black. 


That  sounds  very  encouraging, 
SALISBURY: 

It  does,    Now,  severaJ  cattlemen  in  southern  Texas  decided  they 
would  lilce  to  import  still  more  cattle  to  cross  with  native  stock.  Because 
of  a  disease  quarantine  on  Braiiman  cattle,  they  decided  to  try  cattle  from 
Africa,     So,  four  years  a.go,  the  Department  furnished  Black's  service  to  go 
to  Africa  to  select  some  African  stock  and  "bring  it  to  this  country.  In 
Octo"ber  1931,  Black  "brought  in  16  hulls  and  13  females  of  the  Africander 
"breed, 

GAP  EN: 

Yes,  I  did  see  the  movies  of  those  Africanders  "being  unloaded  at 
New  York,     I've  always  understood  the  Africander  cattle  are  a  very  hardy 
line. 

SALISBURY: 

They  are  indeed.    Up  until  very  recently,  the  South  Africans  or 
Boers  used  those  cattle  mainly  for  work  animals.    Blaring  the  Boer  War, 
the  British  were  una"ble  to  u.se  horses  and  mules  "because  of  climatic 
conditions.    They  had  to  capture  some  Africander  cattle  from  the  Boers 
to  privide  transportation.     In  times  of  drought,  when  ordinary  stock 
would  sta.rve  to  death,  Black  tells  me  the  Africanders  can  live  on  leaves 
from  the  trees.    As  a  further  indication  of  their  hardiness,  Black  says 
the  stock  he  "brought  in  kept  gaining  weight  right  through  the  ocean  voyage 
and  the  90-day  quarantine, 

aAPEN: 

Well,  that's  some  performance. 

How  successful  do  the  Africanders  seem  to  "ce  under  conditions  in  the 

South? 
SALISBURY: 

The  Texas  "breeders  have  produced  several  hundred  crosses  "between 
Africander  hulls  and  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Devon,  and  Brahman  cows.  In 
general,  the  Africander  crosses  are  gentler  and  smoother  than  the  Brahman 
crosses, 

GAPEI^: 

Well,  now,  I  helieve  you  said  the  Department  is  heginning  to 
experiment  with  the  Africander  stock, 

SALISBURY:'  ^  ■ 

Yes,    That  hrings  me  to  the  announcement  I  made  at  the  outset. 

At  the  Jeanerette,  Louisiana,  sta-tion,  Black  and  his  associa.tes  have 
"bred  an  Africander  hull  to  hoth  hlack  and  red  Aherdeen-Angas  cows.  Of 
course,  the  sta.ndard  color  of  Aherdeen-Angus  cattle  is  hlack,  hut  occasion- 
ally red  calves  are  horn  and  some  red  cows  will  he  used  in  the  experim.ents. 
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The  plan  is  to  "breed  "both,  wa-ys;  that  is,  to  hreed  Africander  IduIIs  to  Angus 
cows  ajid  Angus  "bulls  to  cows  of  Africander  breeding,    From  such  crosses 
they  expect'  to  develop  a  polled  line  of  "beefy  cattle,  with  either  a  red  or 
"black  color.    They  plan  to  "breed  enough  of  the  Africander  into  the  Angus  to 
make  the  Angus  more  successful  under  conditions  in  the  South.    Those  calves 
"born  recently  at  the  Jeanerette  station  are  the  result  of  the  first  cross. 

GAPM: 

Well,  Morse  we'll  he  much  interested  to  hear  further  reports  on 
this  important  experiment  as  the  work  develops. 

That  concludes  today's  report.  We'll  "be  looking  for  Mr.  Eisenhower 
"back  a.t  this  same  time  next  Tuesday  to  "bring  you  another  in  this  series  of 
"broadcasts  on  agricultural  science  and  research. 


//,//.  // 


^  RESEARCH  AIID  THE  HAHVSST  |  ^■ 

A  radio  talk  by  V.  R.  Gardner,  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  delivered  in  the  Land-Grant  College  Hadio  ^ 
Hour,  September  IS,  1935,  o.nd.  broadcast  by  a  networ'--  of  50  associate  NBC 


radio  stations. 
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Tnen  a  fr^isner  sows  or  plants  in  the  spring,  he  does  so  with  the 
expectation  that  there  will  be  a  harvest  and  he  hopes  that  the  'Harvest 
will  be  abundant.    Between  sowing  and  reaping,  or  planting  and  gathering, 
there  is  o;oportunity  for  many  an  accident  —  flood,  drouth,  frost,  intense 
heat,  hail,  and  insect  and  fungj.s  pests  of  many  kinds.    Eor  many,   or  most, 
of  these. contingencies  the  farmer  is  prepared  —  in  part  through  equip- 
ment or  devices  invented  and  manufactured  for  him  by  the  farm  implement 
industry,  in  part  by  information  supplied  by  various  research  agencies 
such  as  the  Experiment  Stations,  and  in  part  by  the  farmer's  ovm  re- 
sourcefulness. 

Then  comes  the  harvest  and  with  it  a  new  set  of  problems. '  These 
include  not  only  the  mechanical  one  of  getting  the  crop  under  cover  and 
in  storage,  a  problem  that  has  always  been  recognized  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  solved,  but  many  of  the  less  obvious  type  of  so  timing  the  various 
harvesting  operations  and  of  so  h2jidling,  curing  and  perhaps  processing 
the  crop  as  to  obtain  a  product  of  optimum  quality.    Thus  there  may  be  a 
"difference  of  30  percent  in  the  protein  content  and  consequent  nutrient 
value  of  alfalfa  ha^',  depending  on  v;hen  it  is  cut  and  cured,  an  equal 
difference  in  the  sugar  content  and palatability  of  cantaloupes  pjid  grapes, 
depending  on  the  stage  of  maturity  at  v;hich  they  are  gathered,  a  difference 
of  a  month  in  the  storage  quality  of  pears  depending  on  the  temperatures 
to  which  they  are  e:rposed  the  first       hours  after  gathering.    It  is  to 
this  and  related  groups  of  questions  that  .the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Stations  have  contributed  much  during  re- 
cent years. 

To  the  cmsumer  in  the  city  it  may  seem  of  little  importance  that 
studies  by  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  indicate  how  the  time  to  sun- 
cure  alfalfa  hay  can  be  reduced  from  three  days  to  six  hours.    That,  never- 
theless, is  likely  to  be  of  direct  interest  said  value  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  from  one  coast  to  the  other.    Whether  cured 
alfalfa  hay  contains  12  or  10  percent  protein  may  seem  of  small  moment  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  population.    Yet  the  discovery,  or,  perhaps 
more  accurately,  the  development,  that  it  is  both  possible  and  practicable 
so  to  raise,  harvest  and  cure  the  alfalfa  crop  as  to  obtain  the  18  percent 
grade  is  of  vital  importance  to  tens  of  thousands  of  stock  feeders  and 
gives  promise  not  only  of  saving  them  large  expenditures  for  so-called 
concentrates,  but  perhaps  effecting  substantial  changes  in  the  livestock 
map  of  the  country. 

h'ere  a  Hew  York  or  Illinois  resident  to  read  an  item  tucked  away 
somewhere  in  an  inside  page  of  his  newspaper  that  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station  has  perfected  a  small  sized  mechanical  cotton  picker  that  halves 
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the  cost  of  the  harvesting- •o;Deration,  it  would  prolDalDly  attract  no  more 
attention  than  a  "brief  account  of  a  street  riot  in  Paris  the  preceding 
day.    nevertheless,  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  cotton  picker  is 
"bound  to  effect  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  for  practically 
every  man,  ^voman  and  child  in  the  country.  ■ 

To  the  prairie  or  cotton  "belt  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  city 
dweller,  a  pressure  tester  to  determine  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  fruit 
is  just  another  gadget,  comparable  to  something  he  might  "buy  to  attach 
to  the  aerial  of  his  radio  or  the  carburetor  of  his  car.    Yet  this  device, 
perfected  "by  investigators  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  two  of  the  westerh  Experiment  Stations,  now  plays  an  important  role 
in  informing  the  pear  grower  just  when  he  should  gather  his  fruit  so  that 
it  7/ill  "be  of*  the  "best  eating  and  canning  quality  and  so-  that  it  will 
hold  up  "best  in  storage,  and  it  does  much  to  insure  the  consumer  a  uni- 
formly high  quality  of  this  fr^iit  as  he  purchases  it  from  day  to  day  in 
the  market. 

Some  of  the  research  work  of  the  Experiment  Stations  connected 
with  the  harvest  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  consiimer,  as  for 
.example,  that  which  relates  to  the  removal  of  poisonous  spray  residues 
from  fruit.    Today  the  consumers  everyv7here  can  purchase  apples,  pears 
or  other  fruits  that  are  not  only  good,  "but  that  are  safe.    They  are 
free  from  excess  quantities  of  spray  materials,  "because  the  Agricultural 
Research  work  of  the  country  has  perfected  methods  of  removing  them. 

In  hrief ,  the  research  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  harvesting  processes  and  operations, 
though  nominally  designed  to  aid  the  farmer,  in  reality  serves  the  whole 
population  —  reducing  costs,  improving  quality  and  making  agricultural 
products  safer  and  "better. 


TEAIinm  RUML  LSA^EiiSKlP  FOR  A  GOOD  HARVEST 


A  radio  talk  by  H.  F.  Cotterman,  Professor  of  Agricuitura"] 


leufc  of.  Agiioultu: 
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Education,  College  Park,  Maryland,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  College  radio  I 
Hour,  September  18,.  1935,  and  broadcast  by  a  netvrork  of  50-  associate  HBC  | 
radio  stations..  ■  '   ■  ,  , 

— oOo  — 

The  Land  Grant  colleges  were  reared  to  enrich  the  harvest.     To  train 
a  leadership  capable  of  increasing  and  interpreting  the  harvest  to  the 
thousands  living- in  the  valleys,  on  the  plains,  in  the  villages,  and  in  the 
cities  of  our  land.    And  have  they  been  successful?    There  is  not  a  corner 
anywhere. in  our  broad  comitry  that  has  not  somehov/  been  touched  by  the 
creative  influence  of  Land  Grant  College  instruction.  .  •. 

I  would  not  bore  you  with  statistics  but  the  colleges  through  the 
leaders  they  have  developed  have  insured  production  on  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres.     They  began  with  the  study  of  the  soil.    Marched  on 
into  the  fields  of  "quality  crop"  and  "livestock  improvement".     Began  the 
work  of  insect  and  disease  control.     Quickly  recognized  the  importance  of 
■  the  study  of  mechanical  devices  for  the  amelioration  of  the  severity  of 
farm  labor.     Developed  fam  cost  account  systems  and  pushed  the  study  of 
Agricultural  Economics  into  a  field  of  major  proportions.     Last  but  not 
least,   through  their  efforts  in  the  training  of  individuals  for  productive 
work  in  research,   extension  and  education,   they  have  developed  a  philosophy 
of  life  which  is  having  a  profound  effect  on  attitudes  the  country  over. 


More  and  more  as  the  graduates  both  young  and  old  of  the  Land  Grant 
colleges  and  universities  ponder  the  problems  of  the  harvester  they  realize 
that  the  most  important  crop  the  farmer  produces  is  the  life  he  and  his 
family  reap  from  the  acres  under  his  control.     The  leadership  which  has 
received  its  fiandamentals  in  these  institutions  visualize  now  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  that  there  must  be  economic  consumption  as  v/ell  as  economic 
production  and  that  both  of  these  activities  somehow  must  be  linked  with 
a  sense  of  social  service,   self-realization,  and  enlarging  spiritual  outlook. 

As  these  institutions  developed  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  profound  preacliment  of  the  ages,   that  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.     It  is  to  this  age-old  task  of  enlarging  the  vision  of  men  and  the 
attendant  release  of  spiritual  energy''  which  such  enlargement  entails  that  this 
leadership  trained  in  Land  Grant  colleges  has  been  devoting  itself  on  the 
farms,   in  rural  co:;imuni  t  i  e  s ,  in  the  -vvork  of  county  and  home  demonstration 
agents,   in  the  cla-<^  rooms  of  universities,  in  Smith-Hughes  all-day,  part-time, 
and  evening  school 3, «  m  the  government  service,   in  the  professions,   in  the  many 
fields  of  business,  in  research,  in  jo"Uj:ns.lism,  on  lect'iire  platforms,  in 
legislative  halls,   and  in  laboratories  everywhere.     This  leadership  constitutes 
a  mighty  army  and  has  exerted  a  creative  influence  in  one  form  or  another  in 
the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  more  than  one-half  of  our  population. 

This  is  the  record.     It  is  not  a  still  picture  of  statistics  but  it 
is  a  living,  dynamic,  pulsating  sort  of  record  without  which  much  of  America 
m.ight  be  a  land  of  peasants,  great  areas  of  despair.     It  is  a  record  of  such 
magnitude  that  we  cannot  readily  grasp  its  full  social  significance.  The 
harvest  has  been  enormous. 

(over) 
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The  Land  G-raiit  colleges  and  universities  are  a  social  and  economic 
necessity,    l^ot  for- the  present  harvest  are  they-  a  social  and  economic 
necessity,,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  harvest  of  fm-ther  generations.     In  the 
same  way  tha:t  Justin  Morrill  and  the  founders  of  these  colleges,  the  state 
legislatures,  and  the  Federal  Congress  lias  supported  these  institutions  all 
through  the  years  in  order  that  the  harvest  might  "be  what  it  is  today,  we 
must  support  them  in  order  that  future  generations  may ■ reap  a  harvest  which 
they  ma.Y  call  ahundant. 

I'le  Land  G-rant  colleges  and  universities  must  go  on  painstakingly 
training  farm  "ooys  and  girls  and  city  young  folk  as  v^ell  in  the  fundamentals 
just  as  these  institutions  have  been  doing.     They  must  give  thorough  grounding 
in  the  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  in  the  social • studies  with  such  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  apolication  as  seem  necessary.     Tiiey  must  continue  to 
furnish  opportunity  for  the  development  of  spiritual  outlook  and  the  release 
of  spiritual  energy.    Most  of  all  they  must  continue  to  he  manned  "by  leaders 
v;ho  have  a  grasp  upon  life  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  them  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  students  who  come  to  college  more  for  guidance  then  for 
study. 

Yes,  instruction,   teaching,  •  the  laying  of  ground  work  for  prospective 
leaders,   in  order  that  the  harvest  be  abundant,   is  the  work  of  the  Land  G-rant 
colleges.     This  ground  work  is  a  social  and  economic  neces-sity  in  order  that 
the  harvest  be  abundant. 


#  #  #  #■ 


BETTER  HOADS  —  AT  LOUVER  COST 


IB: 
R  E  C  E  5  V 

A  radio  interview  "between  Morse  Salisbury  and  Kenneth  Gap^^_  ^^jtfteBt  oi' 
Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agricultur-i  poriod  of  the  ITationql  j'arrn  and 
Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  Septemher  2k,  1935 • 


— ooOoo — 


GAPSN: 

I  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information, 
is  unahle  to  take  part  in  today's  broadcast.     In  his  absence,  Morse  Salisbury, 
chief  of  the  Radio  Service,  will  bring  you  the  usual  Tuesday  report  on  agricul- 
tural research. 


..    Mr.  Salisbury  comes  to  the  microphone  today  with  the  story  of  what,  I  sup- 
pose, is  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  pieces  of  research  ever  per- 
formed by  the  scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    This  bit  of  research 
vitally  affects  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  rural  listeners —  and,  I  expect,  also 
our  urban  listeners.     It  has  revealed  facts  about  the  nature  and  proper  handling 
of  soils  in  road  beds  which  are  greatly  cutting  the  cost  of  building,  and  main- 
taining roads;  in  particular,  it  is  bringing  the  cost  of  improved  roads  down  to  a 
point  where  they  can  be  made  available  far  more  widely  than  ever  before  to  folks 
in  rural  sections.    The  results  of  this  research  also  will  be  valuable  to  farmers 
in  building  roads  on  their  own  farms,  a-nd  to  farmers,  engineers,  and  others  in 
drainage  and  construction  work. 

Ife  thought  you  would  be  especially  interested  to  hear  about  this  work  right 
now  while  plans  are  under  consideration  to  improve  a  big  mileage  of  secondary,  or 
farm  roads,  under  the  Federal  emergency  works  relief  program. 

I  now  leave  the  story  to  Mr.  Salisbury.    All  right,  Morse  — 

SALISBURY; 

Thanks,  Ken  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

Eirst,  Ken,  I'd  like  to  reminisce  a  moment. 

GAPEN; 

Sure.  Go  to  it  I 


.SALISBURY; 

I  wonder  if  you  can  remember  back  to  a  situation  during  the  War  years, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps?     There  v/as  a  great  deal  of  heavy  hauling 
with  big  trucks  with  solid  rubber  tires.    Day  in  and  day  out,  they  rumbled,  and 
bumped,  and  jarred  along,  creating  young  earthquakes  as  they  went.    Of  course, 
they  tore  some  of  the  early  improved  roads  of  that  day  to  pieces. 

GAPEN; 

.,   .I've  certainly  seen  how  those  big,  solid-tired  trucks  cracked  up  the  roads. 


SALISBURY; 

.  ,     '  All  of  us  have 
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Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Puhlic  Roads  sized  up  the 
situation  in  the  War  and  post-war  da_ys.    He  fif^ed.  it^  '.vas  not  just  the  dead  weight 
of  the  trucks  that  damaged  the  roads,  but  the  everlasting  thumping  they  gave  it  as 
they  "bumped  over  the  high  spots*    Impact,  MacDonald  called  it.    Well,  if  trucks 
were  on  the  roads  to  stay,  as  they  prohahly  were,  he  concluded  the  engineers  sim- . 
ply  would  have  to  find  some  way  to  reduce  the  impact.    So,  he  put  his  research  en- 
gineers to  work.    They  soon  found  that  impact  depends  a  lot  on  the  type  o"f  tire. 
The  same  load  on  the  same  tmck  running  at  the  same  speed  produced  impacts  many 
times  as  great  with  solid  r^ahher  tires  as  with  the  pneumatic  type. 

GAPM;  ,  ..  ' 

To  put  it  another  way,'  the  tinick  with'  the  pneumatic  tire  is  far  easier  on 
the  road. 

SALISEUEY; 

That's  right.    So  the  manufacturers  developed  a  pneumatic  tire  for  tmcks. 
Many  states  then  passed  laws  ruling  solid-tired  trucks  off  the  road  or  taxing  them 
heavily.    The  pneumatic  tire  for  trucks  revolutionized  the  transportation  situation, 

GAPEIT;  • 

But,  in  spite  of  that  development,   the  fact  remains  that  we  still  have  a 
"big  hill  for  highway  repair  and  maintenance. 

SALI SBURY:  ■ 

Quite  true.    But,  with  the  general  use  of  pneimiatic  tires,  and  with  a  limit 
on  loads,  the  higgest  source  of  damage  to  highways  is  no  longer  man-made,  hut 
comes  from  natural  causes. 

GAPEN:  / 

I  suppose  hy  natural  Causes,  you  mean  rains,  and  water,  and  freezes,  and 
what  have  you. 

SALISBURY; 

That' s  right. 

IJow,  of  course,  it's  entirely  possible  to  build  roads  heavy  enough,  and 
strong  enough,  to  resist  those  natural  forces  and  stay  useable  for  a  period  of 
years. 

GAPEN: 

That  was  proved  long  ago.    Look  at  the  roads  built  by  the  Romans.     I  guess 

nearly  everybody  knows  that  some  of  those  roads  with  two-  to  four-foot-thick 
pavements  are  in  pretty  good  condition  even  today. 

SALI SBURY ;  - 

Quite  true;    But  you  don't  have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Rome.    We  have 
built,  and  are  building,  some  pretty  fine  pieces  of  road  even  in  our  own  day. 

But,  .'We  haven't  whipped  the  problem  of  cost ;  cost  of  building  and  of 
maintaining.    On  the  primary  road  system  —  that  is,  on  the  main-travelled  roads 
connecting  larger  cities  —  the  problem  isn't  quite  so  great.     In  the  first  place, 
the  mileage  is  limited.     In  the  second  place,  those  roads  usually  bring  in  a 
pretty  good  revenue.    For  an  example,  MacDonald  mentioned  the' road  between 
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Washington  and  Eichmond,    That  road  may  last  20  or  30  years,  "but  it  earns 
enough  through  gas  taxes,  and  other  taxes,  to  rebuild  itself  every  five  years. 
That  wouldn't  he  true  of  a  secondary  road,  so  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobiles,  and  with  the  demand  for  hard  roads  up  all  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  the  country,  MacDonald  saw  years  ago  that  we  would  have  to  have  a 
good,  but  less  expensive  type  of  road  for  the  secondary  road  system.    He  set 
his  men  to  work  to^ lower  the  cost  of  building  good  roads  for  each  type  of  duty. 

GAPM: 

In  other  words,  he  wanted  to  develop  a  method  of  -  building  secondary  roads 
at  a  cost  in  line  with  the  revenue- earning  ability  of  such  roads. 

SALISBURY; 

Well,  certainly,  the  highway  engineer  always  thinks  first  of  how  much  a 
road  will  earn.    But,  v/ith  the  secondary  roads  in  particular,  they  take  other 
things  into  account,    A  road  through  some  rural  district  may  not  actually  earn 
enough  to  build  and  maintain  one  bridge  or  culvert .    At  the  same  time,  that 
road  may  be  fully  justified.     If  we  are  to  maintain  our  rural  life  and  culture,  . 
and  if.  we  are  to  maintain  the  industry  which  supplies  our  food  and  other  pro- 
ducts, we  must  provide  rural  sections  v/ith  roads  which  are  passable  the  year 
round.    MacDonald  has  very  definite  convictions  on  that  point.    He  justifies  good 
secondary  roads  on  the  same  basis  as  you  would  justify  good  schools. 

GAPEN: 

Nevertheless,  I  take  it  the  highway  men  don't  urge  building  a  road  like 
the  Washington-to-Richmond  road,  up  every  hollow  in  the  country.     If  rural 
districts  are  to  have  adequate  roads,  the  cost  must  be  reasonable. 

SALISBURY;  .  . 

That «  s  the  point. 

Now,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  highway  builders  had  been  interested  mainly 
in  two  things.    First,  they  tried  to  protect  the  road  from  water  by  covering 
the  surface,  ditching,  crowning,  raising  the  road  bed,  and  so  on.    Second,  they 
put  a  surface  layer  of  some  kind  on  the  road  to  spread  out  the  load  of  the 
vehicles  passing  over  the  road, 

GAPEN: 

Following  you  so  far  —  what  next? 
SALISBURY; 

But,  some  I5  years  ago,  MacDonald  began  to  turn  over  in  his  head  a 
third  line  of  attack.    After  all,  a  concrete  surface,  or  any  other  kind  of 
surface,  merely  protects  the  roadbed  and  spreads  the  load.    The  weight  of  the 
traffic  is  passed  on  down  to  the  soil  underneath.    When  a  road  breaks,  or  slips, 
or  heaves,  it's  usually  because  of  the  behavior  of  the  soil  supporting  it.  So, 
in  his  search  for  ways  to  cheapen  and  improve  road  construction,  MacDonald.  said, 
"Why  not  try  to  find  ways  to  make  the  subgrade  soil  carry  a  heavier  load?" 

GAFSN:  .  '  •  ..  • 

That  seems  a  highly  reasonable  idea. 

SALISBURY;  " 

All  right  —  say  you  concede  that  —  you  at  once  face  another  .question;; 

What  is  the  main  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  soil  in  a  particular  subgrade  to 
Carry  weight? 
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GAPM: 

Just  making  a  v/ild  guess,  I  r/ould  say  v.^ater .    ■  • 
'SALISBU5Y: 

A  good  guess.    The  a^bility  of  the  road  "bed  to  stand  up  depends  on  the 
amount  of  water  present,  and  the  effect  of  \7ater  on  the  particular  kind  of 
soil  in  the  suhgrade. 

MacDonald  illustrated  the  point  with  two  common  types  of  soil  —  a  gumbo 
clay,  and  a  sandy  loam.    '.That  happens  when  gumho  clay  gets  wet? 

V7hat  happens  when  you  wet  a  cake  of  "builders  glue? 
SALIS3UHY; 

You  sound  as  though  you  might  know  something  ahout  the  consistency  of 
Kansas  gumho  in  the  spring.    7ell,  anyway,  v/ater  weakens  guraho  just  as  it  does 
all  the  clay-type  soils.    Under  a  load,  wet  gumho  flows  like  molasses.    As  it 
dires,  it  shrinks.    Ohviously,  in  its  natural  state,  gumbo  doesn't  make  a 
'satisfactory  road  base. 

GAPSN; 

That's  unfortunate.    Many  of  the  agricultural  soils  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  the  other  better  agricultura.1  regions,  are  of  that  very  same  t'j^e, 

SALISBURY; 

Quite  true* 

But,  now  take  a  sandy  soil.    Of  course,  if  water  comes  u£  through  sand, 
it  produces  quicksand.    But,  if  the  water  sinks,  or  percolates,  down  through 
the  sand,  it  makes  the  sand  firmer  and  stronger. 

Like  the  famous  racing  course  along  the  ocean  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
The  water  action  on  the  beach  produces  a  bed  of  sand  almost  like  concrete. 

SALISBURY; 

Good  illustration,  Zen. 

Kow,  in  between  the  gumbo  and  the  sand  are  all  shades  and  grades  of 
soil.    They  vary  greatly  in  their  value  as  bases  for  roads. 

The  soils  men  already  had  developed  tests  and  grades  for  soils  to  in- 
dicate their  agricultural  va,lue.     Starting  with  what  the  agricultijira,l  soils 
scientists  had  learned  about  soils,  MacDonald  and  his  associates  set  out  to 
•develop  an  entirely  new  set  of  tests  to  determine  how  much  of  a  load  a  par- 
ticula;r  type  of  soil  could  support  under  various  conditions  —  especially  how  ... 
much  it  could  support  when  wet.    This  work  has  been  carried  on  by  C.  A. 
Hogentogler,  in  charge  of  the  subgrade  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads • 

G^IT; 

I  suppose  Hogentogler  would  develop  tests  to  show  what  happens  to  the 
soil  when  it's  hot  or  cold,  when  it's  wet  or  dry,  or  when  it's  frozen  or  thawed. 


SALISBURY: 

That's  right. 

Now,  having  developed  those  tests,  Kogentogler  "began  to  apply  them  to 
the  soils  in  the  road  beds  in  various  sections  of  the  country.    He  tested  soils 
under  roads  which  had  stood  up  successfully,  and  under  roads  which  had  failed. 
His  tests  led  to  a  classification  of  soils  for  road  building  purposes.  This 
classification  provides  the  basis  for  recommendations  about  how  to  handle  the 
various  types  of  soils  in  road  building. 

From  such  tests  and  classification,  I  suppose  the  road  engineers  can 
say  how  thick  a  paving  surface  a  particular  type  of  soil  will  have  to  have, 
and  so  on. 

SALISBURY;  '  ■ 

Yes.    Also,  what  kind  of  drainage  it  will  require. 

This  information  enables  the  high'.Tay  engineers  to  design  roads  much 
more  intelligently  and  successfully.    By  being  able  to  gauge  properly  the 
thickness  of  pavement  required,  they  are  able  to  avoid  the  waste  v/hich  comes 
from  building  the  road  too  thick,  as  well  as  the  waste  which  comes  from  building 
the  road  too  thin. 

GAPM: 

At  the  same  time,  I  judge  this  information  should  tell  the  engineer  what 
soils  to  avoid  altogether. 

SALISBURY; 

My  first  answer  is  yes.    But  I  follow  immediately  with  a  v/ord  about 
another  highly  important  phase  of  this  work  on  subgrades.    Hogentogler  and  his 
associates  are  nov/  working  on  an  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  to  find 
out  just  why  they  are  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent  as  subgrade  soil.  IThat 
elements  do  they  contain?     If  a  soil  isn't  satisfactory,   they  can  mix  some- 
thing with  it  to  improve  it. 

GAPEN; 

In  other  words,  doctor  the  unsatisfactory  soil. 
SALISBURY; 

That ' s  right .  . 

Hogentogler  and  his  men  are  experimenting  with  materials  of  various 
kinds.    They  are  doctoring  the  natural  soils  with  binding  materials  such  as 
the  natural  clays,  and  commercial  products  such  as  cement  and  bituminous  ma- 
terials, to  make  them  hang  together.    For  example,  by  mixing  a  bituminous  pro- 
duct with  that  sticky  gumbo,  they  can  make  the  gumbo  hard  as  a  rock.    But,  of 
course,  they  have  to  find  a  way  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  using  some  of  those 
processes. 

GAPEN: 

17ell,  is  this  new  information  about  the  nature  and  proper  handling  of 
subgrade  soils  being  used  pretty  extensively? 
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SALISEUHY; 

Hogento'gler  tells  me  a"bout  3 6  States  already  have  set  up  soils  la'bora- 

■  tories  to  test-  soils  for  subgrades.    New  Hampshire  was  the  first  State  to  put 
the  system  into  general  practice.    The  su"bgrade  soils  in  New  Hampshire  change 
very  rapidly.    Many  roads  heaved  as  much  as  several  inches.    They  not  only 
were  dangerous  to  traffic  but  were  expensive  to  keep  up.    Maine  figured  road 
losses  from  frost  damage  at  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  Ohio  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million.    Minnesota  and  various  other  States  also  reported  tremendous 
losses. 

GAPEN; 

Through  the  application  of  this  newer  Icnowledge  of  how  to  hiindle  various 
types  of  subgrade  soils,  I  suppose  they  are  able  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
such  damage  and  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  reduce  losses  from  frost  damage  and  other  effects  of  water,  and 
cheapen  the  cost  of  construction. 

■  GAFBIT; 

All  to  the  end  of  making  good  roads  available  to  more  rural  families. 

SALISBURY: 

That ' s  right. 

I  might  say  that  this  work  on  subgrade  soils  is  turning  out  to  have 
still  other  important  benefits  aside  from  its  use  in  the  building  of  highways. 
The  general  principles  apply  to  the  building  of  roads  on  the  farm,  —  they  are 
resulting  in  cutting  to  a  fraction  of  their  former  figure  the  cost  of  draining 
swamp  land,  wet  fields,  and  so  on,  —  and  they  are  being  used  extensively  in 
the  const- ruction  of  buildings,  dams,  and  so  on.    Next  week,  I  think  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower plans  to  tell  you  how  farmers  can  apply  the  principles  of  soil  stabiliza- 
tion to  improve  roads  on  and  around  the  farm  at  a  minimum  cost. 

GAPEN; 

Well,  thanks  very  much,  Morse,    7e  will  look  for  Mrr  Eisenhower  back 
for  another  of  the  weekly  research  broadcasts  at  this  same  time  next  Tuesday. 

I  might  add,  that  if  any  of  our  listeners  are  interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  about  the  matters  discussed  in  today's  broadcast,  just 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^. 
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A  radio  intervievr  oet^Teen  KorSe  Salisbury,  Radio  Service,  and  Leland 
Barrows,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  "broadcast  !7ednesday,  September  25,  1935 
in  the  Department  of  Agriciiltirre  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  'by 
ITBC  and  a  network  of  50  associe.ted  radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY: 

We're  to  have  today  a.nother  report  on  the  progress  of  the  large-scale 
project  for  control  of  soil  erosion  and  conservation  of  our  basic  national 
resource.     This  report  will  give  us  facts  gathered  and  comments  made  by 
Mr,  J.  Gr,  Lindley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Emergency  Conservation  TTork  erosion 
control  camps  ~~  otherwise  the  CCC  camps  working  on  erosion  control.  The 
size  of  this  work  will  be  surprising  to  many  of  you,  as  it  wa.s  to  me,  Mr, 
Lindley  is  not  able  to  be  with  as,  p.nd  his  report  will  be  presented  by  Leland 
Barrows  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,     Lelsjid,   I  trust  you'll  not  object 
if  I  drop  in  a  question  or  two  now  and  then. 

BAEROWS: 

ITot  at  all,  Morse,  not  at  all.  -  ■ 

SALISBURY:  •  ,.  . 

"Jell,     then,  lot's  be  on  our  way,     I  know  everyone  listening  will  wa.nt  to 
have  a  brief  history  of  the  soil  conservation  service,  and  of  the  v/ay  it  has 
come  to  work  with  the  CCC  at  the  job  of  controlling  erosion. 

BARROWS: 

I  think  F:  rra  and  Home  listeners  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  vfay  the  soil 
conservation  service  v/as  set  vcp.     Our  chief,  Mr.  H.  H.  -Bennett  for  some  seven 
years  now  ha.s  been  telling  this  audience  about  the  mena.cG  of  erosion, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  he  did  r,  good  job  of  calling  the  nation  to  arms  to  fight  that  menace 
during  the  days  when  he  was  a  soil  scientist  in  the  Soil  Survey,     Then,  after 
he  v/a.s  put  in  charge  of  the  erosion  control  v/ork,  he  came  to  the  microphone  a. 
score  of  times  to  report  progress.    Go  ahead  with  your  story,  Lela.nd, 

BARROWS:  ■  ^  •  ■  •  ■ 

I'll  continue  from  the  time  -^.n  September,  1933,  when  Mr,  Bennett  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Interior 
Department  by  Executive  Order  under  authority  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
coverj  Act,    Hq  at  once  began  to  set  up  demonstra.tions  of  how  to  control  erosion 
in  the  sections  where  it  \7ac  doing  the  most  damage, 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  we  ha/1  several  reports  on  that  in  early  1934, 

BARROWS :       .         ■  ^ 

You  me.y  recall  then  that  the  labor  e:cpense  of  a  good  many  of  those  early 
demonstrations  was  defrayed  from  C.  W.  A.  funds.    But  jrou'll  also  recall  that 
the  C.  W.  A.  wa,s  discontinued  in  th.o  spring  of  1934, 

(over) 
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SALISBURY:  .  ; 

Yes-,   I  recall  th.£?.t, 
BiLRRO'JS: 


When  that  happened,  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  tiirned  to  the  CCC  for 
assistance  in  controlling  erosion  which  o.ffectod  several  farms,  maybe  a  whole 
communitj'-  —  hig  gullies,  you  see, 

SALISBURY: 

\  understand.     If  erosion  affects  are  naming  one  man's  fa.rm  oAly,  it's 
up  to  the  owner  of  that  farm  to  supply  the  lahor  necessary  to  put  in  erosion 
control  methods.    But  if  a- gully  affects  or  is  likely  to  affect  several  farms, 
then,  the  CCC  camps  step  in  to  protect  the  comnrunit^.^  generally. 

BAKR0\7S: 

Th.at '  s  the  idea. 

SALISBURY: 


I  mo,y  ask  you  to  c^cpand  on  it  later.    But  just  novj,  v/on't  you  go  ah.cad  a,n( 
tell  us  ahout  the  growth  of  CCC  erosion  control  v/ork  in  cooperation  with  your 
Service? 

BARROWS: 

G-ladly,    The  first  CCC  cainps  wore  assigned  to  erosion  control  in  the  thir( 
CCC  period,  April  to  September ,^  1934.     The  numh.er  of  camps  working  with  us  at  tht 
start  of  the  period  was  22,    La.ter  on,  12  more  camps  in  the  drought  area  were 
assigned  to  work  with  us. 

SALISBURY: 

That  makes  34, 


BiffiROWS: 


Correct,     Then,  at  the  start  of  the  next  period,   in  Octoher,  1934,  17 
more  were  assigned  to  us,. 

SALISBURY: 

So  you  start  v/ith  51  ,CCC  erosion  control  camps  last  Octoher, 

BARROWS:  •  ' 

Your  aritlirnetic'  is  flav/less.     ITov/  I'll  switch  to  the  history  of  our  own 
service.     On  March  25th  of  this  year,  with  the  approval  of  the  president,  the,' 
Soil  Erosion  Service  v/as  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
April  27th,   in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress,   its  name  wa.s  ciianged  to 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  all  erosion  control  activities  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  nerc  -unified  under  its  direction.     This  "brought  154  more  CCC 
cajnps  concerned  nith  erosion  control  under  our  supervision, 

SilLISBURY: 

Tuo  hundred  rnd  five  c.':^-rnps,  then  on  April  1st,  1955, 
BAERO^S: 

T\70  hund-red  and  five.     Then,  at  the  sane  time,  the  CCC  uork  v/as  greatly 
expanded,  and  340  additional  cpjnps  were  assigned  to  us, 

SiLLISBlIRY: 

So  nou  you  have  545, 

BAEEOWS: 

Yes,  545  Cc?jnps»    At  full  quota  triat's  more  than  100,000  men  working'  on 
the  prevention  of  erosion  v;hich  affects  several  farms  or  whole  com.immitics. 

SALISBURY: 

Mr.  Bennett  really  has  an  army  fighting  this  menace  nouj 

■  Well  ue've  had  our  history,  Leland,  Novt,  tell  us  how  this  CCC  army 
camp-aigns  a.gainst  erosion.  You've  remarked  "before  that  it  concentrs.tes  on 
stopping  the  growth  of  "big  gullies, 

•BiiEROWS: 


Yes,  that's  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  erosion,  and  its  effects 
extend  right  across  farm  line  fences,     ITow,  to  review  the  things  Bennett  and 
others  have  told  ycu  scores  of  times  —  gallies  are  caused  "by  concentrated 
water  flowing  fs.st  enough  to  cut  soil  particles  loose  and  carrj'-  them  a.way. 
Gullies  sta.rt  most  often  at  a  place  where  nature's  mantle  of  iDrotecting  vcgeta.- 
tion  has  "been  removed  —  in  plow  furrows,  paths  ajid  trails,  wheel  ruts,  the 
farm  yard.    The  longer  the  flow  of  water,  the  grea.tor  the  erosion  and  the 
IsjTger  the  gully. 

Our  scientists  have  found  that  man  is  most  successful  in  stopping  gullies 
when  he  follows  na.ture '  s  own  method.     The  first  stc-p  is  to  establish  in  the  guilt 
"bottom  a  new  and  less  sloping  grade.     That  lessens  the  speed,  and  the  cutting 
and  ca.rrying  power  of  the  v/ater  flov/.     The  next  step  is  to  anchor  the  surface 
of  this  new  grade  line  "by  putting  a  cover  of  vegota.tion  on  it, 

SALISBURY:  . 

..So  the  CCC  v/orkers  esta"blish  the  new  gr8,de  line  'by  using  check  dams,  pits, 
mounds,  ditches,  contour  furrows,  or  dikes.     Then  they  plant  trees  or  grasses 
to  hold  the  new  grade  lines, 

BMEOWS: 

That ' s  the  general  idea. 


SiiLISBURY: 


TThere  are  iro'ar  CCC  cejnps  working? 

e 

"There  erosion  is  riost  serious.     In  the  Piedmont,  the  overgrazed  alluvial 
valleys  of  the  SouthTrest,  the  wheat  "belt  of  the  Ilorthvrest,  the  glaciated  so.ils 
region  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Black  Belt  of  Texas,   end  windhlown 
soils  of  the  Middle  West, 

SALISBURY; 

Time's  about  up,  Leland,  will  you  give  us- a  surnmaxy? 

B/jffiorrs : 

Well,  here's  the  we.y  Lindley  cuiiimed  it  up  for  me  recently; 

"In  a,ddition  to  the  work  that  private  individuals  do  on  their  o?7n  land  to 
control  erosion,  large  engineeri^ig  johs  of  control  are  necessary  where  gullying 
menaces  whole  comrunities.     The  CCC  cainps  do  such  work.     They  don't  do  gully  con- 
trol  on  the  land  of  a  single  individua.l  unless  the  gaily  h-as  gPO^Tn  until  it  is 
"beyond  his  control  and  thjreatens  the  land  of  his  neighhors,  and  of  a  whole  coii>- 
munity.     The  camps  step  in  to  give  protection  to  the  comjrainity  at  large,  and 
where  the  reasons  for  such  orgajiized  protection  service  are  overwhelming, 

"The  land  furnishes,  the  prohlem.  The  Soil  Conserva.tion  Service  furnishes 
a  staff  of  techniciajis  to  figure  out  what  should  be  done.  The  CCC  camps  furnish 
the  labor," 

SALISBUHY: 

Very  good,  Leland,    Ifow,  give  us,  please,  one  final  word  as  to  the  results 
of  this  work  by  the  545  camps  with  their  scores  of  thousands  of  workers, 

BAEEOWS : 

I'll  Quote  Mr,  Lindley  a^rain  on  that.    He  sa^.^s  this; 

"Farr.iers  ovorywhere  arc  becoming  less  dospondont  about  those  gaily  finger 
that  were  creeping  a-cross  their  fields.    Ca.ttlemen  are  becoming  convinced  that 
some  system  of  monagenent  and  restricted  grazing  is  necess^jry  to  save  the  ranges. 
Check-doms  ajid  plantings  have  stox^pod  the  growth  of  thousands  of  gullies. 
Millions  of  trees  have  been  planted.     Thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  received  L 
the  benefit  of  ir.proved  fa.rming  practices,    Peop)le  every^jhere  ha-Ve  become  con- 
scious of  the  part  which  the^^  and  their  forebears  have  played  in  causing  erosionp 
and  public  opinion  is  cor.ing  to  condemn  wilful  continuation  of  the  ]practices 
which  have  c^xposod  the  farr._  land  of  the  nation  to  the  danger  of  erosion." 

That  ends  the  quota.tion  from  i:r.  Lindley. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Dr.  P'aulena  iTickell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home\'  ,  ^ 
Management,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,   Illinois,  delivered  in  the  Lan3--^® 
G-rant  College  radio  hour,  October  16,  1935,  and  "broadcast  by  a  network  of  47 
associate  HBC  radio  stations. 


— ooOoo — 

I  wonder  if  many  of  you  have  "been  interested  in  the  literature 
which  has  lately  come  forv/ard  on  the  subject  of  ""better  living" .     The  ex- 
periences through  which  the  world  has  travelled  in  the  past  few  years  have 
made  people  pause  and  take  stoclc  of  their  values  in  life;  "by  that  I  mean, — 
what  it  is  they  v/ant  from  life  and  what  they  may  accomplish  in  life  through 
constructive  effort.     I  realize  there  will  "be  as  many  ideas  on  what  consti- 
tutes ""better  living"  as  there  are  •  lis  teners  today.     I  am  sure,  hov^rever,  to 
each  of  you  there  must  come  a  feeling  that  "better  living  includes  creative- 
ness  and  progressiveness  in  living  and  wholesome  well-being  in  personal  and 
social  relationships.     Social  improvement  should  follow  individual  improve- 
ment, and  any  circux'istonce,  therefore,   that  makes  for  the  individual's  devel- 
opment gives  to  the  social  group  its  greatest  support.     The  contribution  of 
good  housing  to  socio.1  v^ell-being  is  apparent,  for  such  housing  gives  to  the 
individual  the  baclcground  within  which  he  may  develop  a  well-rounded  life. 
It  was  the  recognition  of  this  contribution  that  caused  the  President  in  1931 
to  call  a  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership.     To  this  conference 
were  representatives  dravm  from  every  field  which  pertained  to  home  building — 
and  here  I  use  the  word  Home  to  include  the  house  and  its  people.     This  con- 
ference has  been  reported  in  a  ten-volume  work  and  is  most  revealing.     It  was 
recognition  of  housin^'  as  a  factor  in  better  living  which  caused  the  Land  Grant 
colleges  to  lend  the  support  of  their  interested  staff  members  to  the  Farm  Hous- 
ing Survey  made  in  1933-34.    This  survey  covered  some  352  counties  in  46  states 
and  represents  the  most  comprehensive  study  into  rural  housing  conditions  ever 
made  in  this  coimtry.    And  further,   it  is  the  realization  that  good  housing 
has  vital  social  value  tliat  has  caused  the  Resident  Teaching  and  Extension  De- 
partments in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  to  include  in  their  programs  of  study  the 
essential  of  good  housing — and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  to  in- 
clude in  their  researches  the  problems  of  housing  which  need  farther  study. 

Many  of  the  factors  in  housing  that  have  value  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  discuss —  but  I  will  speal^  briefly  of  what  good  housing  means  to  society  in 
general.     It  means  that  every  house  should  offer  the  background  environment 
for  the  most  favorable  development  of  its  individual  family  members  and  by  so 
doing  gives  strength  to  the  larger  grouD.     In  the  farm  home  where  group 
activities  still  remain  a  part  of  home  life,   the  problem  of  doing  things  to- 
gether may  seem  to  exist  less  than  in  the  urban  home  where  there  is  much  less 
opportunity  for  cooperative  integrated  living.     Eortuaiate  is  the  family  ^whose 
housing  not  only  mrkes  -oossible  but  is  so  arranged  as  to  stimulate  creative 
group  living.     For  instance,  a  fpjnily  as  a  group  project  might  reclaim  an  old 
log  cabin,  a  smoke  house  or  a  little-used  basement  room  as  a.  recreation  room. 
Such  group  activities  demand  adjustments  and  it  is  from  the  adjustments  ma.de 
in  family  life  that  the  foundations  for  adjustments  in  social  living  are 
built. 

(over) 
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Squally  important  for  the  individual's  development  is  space  to  wMch 
he  can  go  for  privacy — and  "by  that  I  mean  either  an  entire  room  or  an  area 
specifically  designated  for  his  sole  "ose.     It  is  essential  that  the  individual 
have  such  provision — and  good  housing  makes  that  possible .     Frequently  the 
prohlemi  is  one  of  "better  use  of  available  space.     In  studj''ing  the  housing  of  a 
group  of  successful  farm,  hom.em^kers,  I  found  that  although  there  was  "bedroom, 
space  availa"ble  for  taking  adequate  care  of  the  family  mxemi"bers, —  the  space  was 
not  usedi     In  the  strad;;-  of  arrangements  for  privacy  in  frmily  living,  I  found 
that  a"bout  half  the  families  had  a  "bedroom:  for  each  of  its  m.em."bers.     Only  53 
percent  had  private  space  of  any  kind  for  individual  use.     So,  you  see,  a 
house  which  from  the  outside  m^ay  seem  adequate,  miay  "be  actually  inadequate 
"because  availa"ble  space  is  not  used. 

Thus  I  say  that  the  social  values  of  good  housing  flow  from  a 
realization  that  good  hcj^ing  is  a  vital  formative  force  in  the  lives  of 
human  beings,  ond  those  famdlies  that  recO:;nize  this  fact  v;ill  have  a  "back- 
ground for  "better  and  Uiore  a"bundant  living. 


#  #  #  # 


comom  m  the  fim  home 


*  A/O 


A  radio  talk  "by  Ivan  D.  Wood,  .Extension  Engineer,  Uitiversitj^  of 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  delivered  in  the  Land-C-rant  College  Radio 

Program,  October  16,  1935,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  47  assoclsire— IffiC. 
radio  stations.     ,  . 

I  think  you  will  agree  with, me  when  I  say  we  do  not  appreciate 
those  things  which  make  for  comfort  in  the  home  until  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  without  them.     Did  you  ever  have  the  light  plant  fail  or  have  the 
current  turned  off  end  have  to  read  for  a  time  by  the  light  of  a  candle ■ or  an 
old  fashioned  oil  lamp?    Haive  you  ever  experienced '  a  cold  day  v/hich  Cc?me  sudden- 
ly in  the  fall  b ef ore  the  stoves  were  put  in  place  or  the  furnace  fire  lighted? 
Maybe  you  have  endured  a  day  or  two  in  a  summer  cottage  v/ith  lealiy  roof,  ra.in 
blowing  in  around  doors  and  windows,  cold  floors  with  draft?  scurrying  here  and 
there  and  no  room  to  move  v/ithoiit  the  family  stepping  on  each  other  a.t  every 
turn,  ,  I  Did  guessing  that  you  longed  for  your  comfortable  home  and  vov/ed  you 
v/ould  never  leave  it  once  you  were  there  again. 

In  experiences  like  these,  we  learn  the  things  \7hich  mak:e  a  house  com- 
fortable;  tight,  warm  ro^ofs  and  walls,  v;hich  protect  us  from  sv:a,  v/ind  and  ^ 
storm;  heat  for  cold  •■jea.ther  and  coolness  for  hot  wea.ther;  ample  spa.ce  in  v;hich 
to  live,  eat  and  sleep;  good  light,  both  natural  and  artificial,  by  which  to 
read,  work  and  pla.y; '  convenient  toilet  facilities,  and  so  on  through  a.  list  too 
long  to  mention  here. 


While-Behave  been  talking,  no  doubt  you  have  been  wondering  if  farm 
homes  in  general  are  so  built  and  equipped  that  comfort  is  provided  for  the 
family.     Some  indication  as  to  this  fact  is  given  in  the  results  of  housing  sur« 
vey  made  in  352  counties  in  46  states  as  a  Civil  Works  Administration  project. 
Of  the  six  and  a  qiiarter  million  farm  houses  in  the  country,  probably  50  per  cent 
are  in  fairly  good  stiTictural  condition,  15  per  cent  need  a  complete  replacement 
of  foundations;  15  to  20  percent  need  repla.cement  of  roofs,  10  to  15  percent  need 
new  floors  and  10  percent  need  repairs  or  replacement  of  exterior  walls.    The  es- 
timated cost  of  repairs  and  alterations  needed  to  put  these  houses  in  good,  liv- 
able condition  v/ould  amount  to  three  and  one-half  billion  dolla.rs  or  about 
$575,00  per  house.    This  is  several  tira;es  the  ainount  farmers  feel  they  can  spend 
for  the  work  a.t  present  a.ccording  to  the  survey.     The  survey  showed  that  more  than 
one  million  new  farm  houses  were  needed  but  that  less  than  one-fourth  that  num- 
ber would  be  built  in  the  next  three  years.    With  the  betterment  of  financial 
conditions  in  rural  districts,  however,  xre  may  ex^Dect  a  revival  of  building  and 
repair  v/ork. 

During  the  year  of  1934,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the 
various  States,  assisted  a  great  many  farm  people  to  secure  information  as  to 
rebuilding  and  repairing  their  farm  homes.    Through  county  agricultural  agents 
a.nd  home  demonstration  agents,  plans  were  furnished  for  the  construction  of 
1,978  new  farm  dwellings  in  385  coimties  and  for  the  remodeling  of  5,987  farm 
houses  in  469  counties.     Instructions  were  given  for  the  installation  of 
3,917  sewage  systems  in  547  counties,  3,156  water  systems  in  543  counties, 
634  heating  systems  in  134  different  counties  and  2,213  lighting  systems  in 
312  different  counties.     In  other  \7ords,  17,885  farm  homes  v/ere  made  more  com- 
fortable through  the  agency  of  cooperative  extension  work.     These  figures  taJce 


into  account  only  cases  where  specific  uork  v/as  done  by  the  agent  "but  d©  not  con- 
sider the  thousands  of  inxprovements  which  may  hrve  resulted  from  press  articles, 
"bulletins  and  information  given  "bjr  letter. 

You  would  "be  interested  in  knowing  the  stories  which  the  reports 
of  the  county  extension  workers  tell  regarding  these  figures.     There  was  Mrs, 
R.  L.  Lownes  of  Dawes  county,  IJehraska,  who  at  an  actual  cost  of  $17«00  for 
native  limiher  remodeled  her  house  and  did  the  carpenter  work  herself.  She 
insulated  the  walls  with  ss.wdust,,  ^  Mrs,  Grace  Smith  of  the  same  county  made  her 
rented  farm  home  more  comforta"ble  "by  8,n  exvjenditure  of  $2.00  for  felt  window 
striiDping  while  W,  B,  Aorahamson  of  Phelps  county,  iTe"braska  v/as  spending  $233.00 
in  remodeling  and  installation  of  "bathroom  fixtures. 

Baring  the  years  1926,  1927,  1926  and  1929,  a  campaign  for  promoting 
those  things  which  make  for  comfort  in  the  farm  home  wa.s  conducted  "by  county 
and  Home  Demonstration  Agents  in  31  Ne"braska  counties.    More  than  1,100 
rural  men  and  women  were  trained  to  ^help  their  neigh"bors  install  septic  tanks, 
water  systems  and  "bathroom  ifixtures.    Rural  plujn"bers  v.'ere  interested  and  assiste- 
"by  di splays  and  advertising,    What  the  total  results  have  been  through  the  years 
no  one  c?ji  gaess.     It  is  l:;nown  that  in  21  of  the  counties,  751  septic  tanks  v/ere 
"built  in  one  year  and  some  673  \/ater  systems  installed, 
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SALISBURY: 


Thanks,   . 

Today,  we  present  a  sumnE  ry  of  one  of  the  hig  news  reports  of  the 
farm  year  — •  the  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Ee-port.     I  now  introduce  Mr. 
M.  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of  information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  will  discuss  the  main  features  of  this  year's  report  with  Dr.  A.  C-. 
Black,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  

EISEITHOWER: 


Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  a  little  hit  ahout  the  outlook  reiDort. 
Throughout  the  year,  voluntary  crop  reporters,  state  statisticians,  msrket 
analysts,  economists,  and  others  have  kept  close  ta"b  on  tiie  nation's  farm 
business.     They  recorded  size  of  production,  marketings,  prices,  and  so  on, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.     In  August,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  appointed  committees  composed  of  members  of  its  own  staff,  and 
representatives  of  other  bureaus,  and  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  sift 
and  digest  all  of  the  available  facts  on  the  prospective  supply  of  and  demand 
for  each  important  farm  product.     They  finished  their  Dreliminary  reports 
about  the  middle  of  October.     During  the  past  week,  farm  economists  from 
the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  extension  services  met  here  in  Washington 
to  weigh  the  information  in  those  reports,  and  to  compare  notes  on  current 
and  prospective  conditions  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad. 
From  those  discussions.  Department  economists  have  prepared  reports  to  give 
available  facts,  and  the  best  judgment  of  farmers  and  economists,  on  the 
farm  situation  during  the  coming  year.     So,  as  farmers  wind  up  this  crop 
year,  and  start,  to  make  plans  for  a  new  yea.r,  v/e  give  7,^ou  high-lights  from 
the  lUth  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Report,  released  to  the  mblic  at  noon 
today. 

I  now  present  Dr.  A.   G.  Black  

BLACK; 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Eisenhower  —  and  good  afternoon,  farm  and  home 
listeners. 


EISENHOWER; 

Dr.  Black,  before  we  go  into  the  outlook  for  individual  commodities, 
I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us,  briefly,  the  general  over-all  picture  of  the 
agricultural  situation. 


(over) 


-  2  - 


into  accoTint  only  cases  uhere  specific  '.Tork  v/as  done  "by  the  agent  "but  do  not  con- 
sider the  thousands  of  in'rproveiiients  which  may  have  ■  result ed.  from  press  axticles, 
"bulletins  and  information  given  "bjr  letter, 

you  would  he  interested  in  knowing  the  stories  which  the  reports 
of  the  county  extension  workers  tell  regarding  these  figures.     There  was  Mrs» 
R.  L.  Lownes  of  Dawes  co-jjity,  ITehraska,  v/ho  at  an  actual  cost  of  $17#00  for 
native  lum'ber  remodeled  her  house  and  did  the  csj'penter  work  herself.  She 
insulated  the  walls  v/ith  sa.wdust,,    Mrs,  G-race  Smith  of  the  same  county  made  her. 
rented  farm  home  more  corafortalDle  "by  esn.  ex;)enditure  of  $2,00  for  felt  window 
striiDping  while  W»  B,  Aorahamson  of  Phelps  county,  Nehraska  v/as  spending  $233,00 
in  remodeling  and  ins  tallest  ion  of  "bathroom  fixtures, 

iTLiring  the  years  1926,  1927,  1928  and  1929,  a.  campaign  for  promoting 
those  things  which  ma.ke  for  comfort  in  the  farm  home  wa.s  conducted  hy  county 
and  Home  Demonstration  Agents  in  31  Ne"braska  counties.    More  than  1,100 
rural  men  and  women  were  trained  to  help  their  neigh"bors  install  septic  tanks, 
water  systems  and  hathroom  fixtures,    Rura,l  pl^im"bers  v.'-ere  interested  and  assisted 
"by  displa^ys  and  advertising,    what  the  total  results  have  "been  through  the  years 
no  one  can  guess.     It  is- known  that  in  21  of  the  counties,  751  septic  tanks  v;ere 
"built  in  one  year  and  some  673  water  systems  installed, 
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— ooObo — 


SALISBURY: 


Thanks , 


Today,  we  present  a  sumna  ry  of  one  of  the  "big  news  reports  of  the 
farm  year  — '  the  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Report.     I  now  introduce  Mr. 
M.  S.  Sisenhower,  director  of  information  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  will  discuss  the  main  features  of  this  year's  report  with  Dr.  A.  G-. 
Black,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  Eisennower  

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  a  little  "bit  ahout  the  outlook  reDort. 
Throughout  the  year,  voluntary  crop  reporters,  state  statisticians,  market 
analysts,  economists,  and  others  have  kept  close  tab  on  the  nation's  farm 
"business.     They  recorded  size  of  production,  marketings,  prices,  and  so  on, 
"both  in  this  country  and  a'broad.     In  August,  the  Bareau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  appointed  committees  composed  of  meml^ers  of  its  own  staff,  and 
representatives  of  other  "bureaus,  and  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  sift 
and  digest  all  of  the  available  facts  on  the  prospective  supply  of  and  demand 
for  each  important  farm  product.     They  finished  their  loreliminary  reports 
a"bout  the  middle  of  Octo"ber.     During  the  past  week,  farm  economists  from 
the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  extension  services  met  here  in  Washington 
t9  weigh  the  information  in  those  reports,  and  to  compare  notes  on  current 
and  prospective  conditions  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad. 
From  those  discussions.  Department  economists  have  prepared  reports  to  give 
available  facts,  and  the  best  judgment  of  farmers  and  economists,  on  the 
farm  situation  during  the  coming  year.     So,  as  farmers  wind  up  this  crop 
year,  and  start,  to  make  plans  for  a  new  year,  v/e  give  you  high-lights  from 
the  lUth  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Report,  released  to  the  public  at  noon 
today. 

I  now  present  Dr.  A.  G.  Black  

3LA.GK: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Eisenhower  —  a,nd  good  afternoon,  farm  and  home 
listeners. 


EISENHOWER: 

Dr.  Black,  before  we  go  into  the  outlook  for  individual  commodities, 

^ I.  wonder  if  you  would  give  us,  briefly,  the  general  over-all  picture  of  the 
agricultural  situation. 


( over) 


BLACK: 

For  one  thing,  I  take'  it,  yo.u  want  to  kaiow  about  the  prohahle  demand 
for  farm  products? 


•  SISSITHOWSR:'  •• 

Yes,  the 'deinand ,   including  the  outlook  in  foreign  markets,  and  so  on, 

BLACK; 

As  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  we  expect  a.  "better  demand  for  farm 
products  in  193^  than  during  the  present  ^ear, 

51 SENHOWEH ; 

I  suppose  mainly  "because  of  increased  industrial  activity,  and  hence 
greater  buying  power  of  consumers  in  this  country, 

BUCK: 

Yes,  because  of  better  business  here  at  home  —  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  our  foreign  customers  may  have  greater  buying  power  for 
our  farm  products.     Thus,  we  may  see  some  improvement  in  the  foreign  market 
for  American  farm  products,  especially  for  cotton. 

EISENHOWER: 

But  I  suppose  international  trade 'barriers  are  likely  to  continue 
to  hamper  us  in  selling  to  foreign  nations. 

BLACK: 

Probably  so.     International  trade  restrictions  still  check  the  sale 
of  'many  products. 

I  also  want  to  throw  out  a  general  word  of  caution  to  farmers  that 
increased  production  may  offset  somewhat  the  higher  prices  that  you  other- 
wise might  expect  to  come  with  better  consumer  demand, 

EISENHOWER: 

With  that  general  picture  of  better  demand  in  prospect  for  farm 
products,  let's  go  briefly  into  the  situation  of  the  main  farm  products. 

You  mentioned  cotton.     I  believe  you  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  better  raar'icet  next  year  for  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries, 

BLACK: 

Yes.  There  are  several  factors  favorable  to  larger  cotton 
For  one  thing,  the  prices  of  our  cotton  are  somewhat  lower  than  a 
and,  also,  lower  compared  with  the  prices  of  foreign  cotton, 

EISENHOWER; 

I  take  it  the  prospect  of  better  business  and  more  incomes  for 
American  wage  earners  is  another  favorable  sign  for  cotton. 

BLACK: 

Naturally.     When  wage  earners  get  more  money  they  can  and  do  buy 
more  cotton  products.     When  industry  is  more  active  more  cotton  goes  into 
such  things  as  factory  power  belts,  automobile  and  truck  tires,  and  so  on. 


exports. 
3/ear  ago  - 


-  3  - 


SISSNHOWER; 

All.  right.    A  favoratle-  export  outlook  for  cotton.    Now  what  ahout 
wheat?    I  kno-w  our  .listeners  will  want  to  know  the  facts  ahout  the  present 
and  future  supply  of  wheat,  along  with  our  -position  in  the  world  market. 

BLACK;  ■    ■.  . 

We  now  have  a  larger  total  supply  of  wheat  for  use  in  the  1935~36 
season  than  we  would  nornally  use.     Sut ,  because  of  the  drought  and  rust, 
we  are  short  on  some  kinds  of  wheat  —  hard  wheats  of  good  milling  quality. 

5ISEITH0^.7S5; 

So,  we  have,  imported  some  hard  milling  wheat  for  flour. 

BLACK; 

.  That ' s  right. 

But,  with  average  yields  from  the  wheat  acreage  in  prospect  for 
next  year,  we  will  likely  produce  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  Such  a  sur- 

plus probably  would  bring  American  wheat  prices  more  nearly  in  line  with 
world  wheat  prices  so  that  we  could  enter  the  export  me.rket  in  some  volume 
once  again.     But  remember,  I  don't  :.iean  that  our  prices  would  go  d^vm  to 
where  they  were  when  we  last  exported  wheat.     In  the  meantime,   the  world 
price  of  wheat  has  risen  quite  a  bit. 

EISSHHQT/5H; 

To  sum  up,   then,   the  wheat  situation  next  year  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  conditions  in  Europe. 

BLACK: 

Quite  right. 
EISEI-THOWER; 

So  much  for  wheat.     How  does  the  tobacco  situation  look? 

BLACK; 

Pretty  favorable  —  provided  tobacco  growers  continue  to  control 
their  production.     Of  course,   the  carry-over  of  tobacco  runs  larger  than 
usual.     But,   improved  conditions  have  taken  care  pretty  well  of  the  situa- 
tion of  all  of  the  tobaccos  except  the  flue-cured,  fire-cured,  and  Maryland. 

EISEiraO'.?ER; 

In  other  words,  you  think  the  flue-eured  and  fire-cured,  and  Maryland 
growers  should  reduce  production, 

BLACK: 

Yes,  until  their  stocks  are  down  to  normal. 
SISSNKO^vTE.R; 

With  that  brief  story  of  some  of  the  more  important   cash  crops,  let's 
pass  on  to  a  question  u-ppermost  in  the  public  mind  at  present,   the  outlook 
for  meat  animals  —  and,  of  course,  along. with  that  the  feed  situation.  Eow 
does  the  whole  iDosition  look,  Dr.  Black?  • 


(over) 


-  U  - 

BLACK; 

Well,  Milton,  our  men  say  that  the  livestock  industries  are  in  the 
'best  shape  in  a  num'ber  of  years  to  profit  from  the  "better  "business  condi- 
tions.    They  have  Tilenty  of  feed  and  fewer  animals, 

EISSEHO?ni!H; 

5ut  i.That  a"bout  the  consumers'   side  of  the  "oicture?  'l^ith  the  present 

low  num"ber  of  meat  animals,   cons-om.ers  are  much  interested  in  possi"ble  trends 
in  meat  prices. 

5IACK; 

I  think  the  outlook  also  is  favoraljle  from  the  consumers'  stand-ooint. 
We  have  passed  the  low  point  in  numbers  of  meat  animals.     We  expect  increases 
in  numbers ,   especially  of  hogs.     But,  of  course,  the  increases  in  numhers 
won't  affect  the  market  much,   if  any,  during  the  1935~36  season.     It  takes 
time  to  feed  the  increased  num'bGrs  of  livestock  up  to  m.arket  weight. 

SISSEnOWBH: 

I  suppose  the  increased  hog  production  should  "begin  to  affect  the 
market  'by  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

BLACK; 

Yes.     The  pigs  from  the  spring  crop  next  year  will  he  combing  to  mar- 
ket during  the  last  three  months  of  193^ »  when  they  do  go  to  market,  the 
supply  of  hogs  and  pork  will  "be  larger  than  it  is  now, 

EISSHH0W5R: 

Well,  passing  from  meat  animals  to  dairying  —  does  the  dairy  industry 
also  have  a  "brighter  outlook? 

BLACK; 

Yes,  Milton,  that's  the  general  opinion, 

3y  the  first  of  next  year,   the  dairy  industry  will  have  cut  t"ne 
num"ber  of  cows  down  to  normal  —  that  is,   to  the  average,   compared  with 
population,  for  the  past  10  years.     For  at  least  the  next  2  years  we  see 
no  prospect  of  any  marked  change  in  the  num'ber  of  dairy  cows. 

SISEl^THQWER; 

But,  with  more  feed  availahle,  I  suppose  you  can  look  for  some 
increase  in  milk  production, 

BLACK; 

Some,  yes.     So  consumers  will  "be  offered  more  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts.    But,  apparently,   the  decline  in  the  use  of  fresh  milk  and  cream 
has  come  to  a  "nalt.     With  an  increase  in  their  incomes  next  year,   city  folks 
prohahl^j-  will  use  more  milk  and  cream  than  they  have  during  the  past  few 
years, 

3IS3FrI0WER; 

Well,   things  in  the  dairy  industry  do  seem  to  he  "looking  up." 
Now,  from  recent  reports,   I  gat"her  the  co"antry's  poultry  raisers 
also  have  seen  an  uioturn  in  thoir  business. 


•J    ^  — 


3IACK: 

So  far  as  poultry?-  —  that  is  poultry  meat  —  goes,  we  look  for 
rather  short  supplies  and  high  prices  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  the 
first  half  of  ''36. 

SISI]IIH0T73R; 

'That  at) out  eggs? 

BLACK; 

Poultryraen  are  taking  advantage  of  higher  prices.     They  are  produc- 
ing more  eggs  —  and  pro'bahly  will  continue  to  produce  more  on  through  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring.     We  look  for  a  somewhat  "better  demand  for  eggs  — 
hut  the  "bigger  supply  may  keep  prices  from  running  as  high  as  they  otherwise 
might  run. 

SISSNHOWER:  '  " 

Then,  in  general,  you  look  for  a  favora'ble  egg  and  poultry  market  at 
least  i-intil  the  middle  of  193^. 

SLACK; 

In  general,  yes. 

But,  of  course,  "better  prices-  are  a-pt  to  lead  poultrymen  to  "buy,  or 
hatch,  more  chicks  next  spring.  A  "bigger  hatch  is  likely  to  reduce  prices 
during  the  last  half  of  next  year  on  "both  eggs  a.nd  poultry, 

SISSITHOWSR; 

Before  we  leave  livestock,   I  wonder  if  you  would  say  just  a  word 
ahout  the  outlook  for  numbers  and  prices  of  horses  and  mules, 

BLACK; 

Well,  the  numher  of  colts  raised  has  "been  increasing  since  1933* 
But  the  increase  isn't  fast  enough  to  replace  the  older  animals  that  will 
die  during  the  next  few  years.     The  falling  off  in  the  nuraher  of  animals 
of  working  age  will  continue  for  several  years  yet. 

SISSIIHO^TER; 

Is  work  stock  still  in  pretty  good  demand? 

BLACK: 

Yes,     And  the  demand  for  horses  and  mules  pro"bahly  will  continue 
strong  for  the  next  three  to  five  years.     But  we  don't  look  for  any  further 
large  increases  in  prices. 

EIS3HH0WEE;  •  • 

Well,  leaving  the  livestock  industries,  let's  "nave  a  word  ahout 
truck  crops  and  fraits, 

I  understand  this  year's  hig  pack  of  canning  vegetables  brought 
canncrs  low  wliolesale  prices.     What  effect  will  tha,t  have  on  the  situation 
next  year? 
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BLACK; 

If  canners  follow  their  usual  course,   they  may  contract  for  a 
smaller  acreage  of  truck  crops  for  '3^'  ^^'■^  V^Y  somewhat  lower  prices. 

Is  the  situation  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  fresh  vegetahles? 

3IACL'; 

ITo.    Apparently,  commercial  truck  growers  will  "be  ahle  to  sell  more 
fresh  vegotaoles  in  193^  than  in  1935*  prices  may  run  ahout  the  same 

as  this  year. 

3is:gmoT73^; 

I  think  our  listeners  would  like  to  hear  especially  ahout  potatoes. 
Last  we^^-k,   Secretary  Wallace  announced  potato  -oroduction  quotas  under  the 
adjustment  progrpjn.     Does  that  mean  smaller  production?     If  so,  whet  effect 
will  it  ha.ve  on  "orices? 

BIACII: 

When  you  talk  ahout  production  control ,  most  folks  think  you  mean 
reduction.  I  suppose  that's  natural.  5ut ,  in  this  instance,  production 
control  prohahly  mea.ns  larg^er  production  than  we  otherwise  would  have. 

EISEITHOWSR: 

Low  do  you  figure  that? 

3LAGZ; 

Well,  this  year,   the  potato  industry  suffered  from  a  "big  crop  and 
low  prices.     Ordinarily  in  such  circumstances,  growers  would  make  a  "big 
cut  in  acreage  the  following  year.     But,  with  a  control  program  getting 
ijjider  way,  and  with  quotas  calling  for  only  a  moderate  reduction  "below 
this  year,   the  reduction  in  '36  is  likely  to  he  less  than  it  would  "be  with- 
out a  production-adjustment  program. 

EISSITHOWEH: 

So,  you  look  UTOon  the  potato  program  as  a  protection  to  consumers. 

BIA.CK; 

Yes,   I  do. 

BISBHHQWEIl;  '  .      .  . 

How,  as  for  the  fruits,  I  "believe  the  total  acreage  in  tree  fruits 
has  been  falling  off  in  recent  years. 

BLACK; 

For  25  years,  in  fact, 

BISEITHOWBR:  " 

But,   in  spite  of  the  drop  in  acreage,  production  has  "been  increasing. 
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BUCK: 

Yes,  with  apples,  and  citrus,  and  some  of  the  other  fruits,  the 
poorer  acreage  is  passing  out  of  production.    As  young  trees  on  "better 
land  come  into  "bearing,  production  increases.    The  increase  pro"bably  will 
cSntinue. 

SISSieOWER; 

As  we've  talked  over  the  various  major  commodities,  we've  noted 
larger  production  in  prospect  for  some  products  and  smaller  production  for 
others,    Now,  from  the  consumers'  standpoint  in  particular,  the  important 
Question  is,  How  does  the  total  supply  of  food  products  in  prospect  "balance 
up?    Are  we  likely  to  have  adequate  supplies  of  food  next  year? 

3IACK: 

"Well,  of  course,  the  drought  still  casts  its  shadow  over  the  nation's 
food  "basket  —  especially  on  the  supply  of  meat.    But,  with  a  li"beral  supply 
of  everything  excent  meat,  we  should  have  a  slightly  "bigger  total  food  sup-oly 
available  in  193^  than  we  had  this  year  —  and  ahout  the  same  amount  of  food 
as  we  averaged  in  the  five  years  "before  •  I929 . 

So,  we  seem  to  have  plenty  of  food  in  prospect  for  next  year, 
Now,  when  farmers  total  up  their  return  from  those  food  products, 

and  other  products,  how  will  their  total  193^  income  compare  with  income 

for  other  years? 

BLACK; 

■  After  they  have  taken  out  their  production  expenses,  farmers  will 
have  more  money  left  for  family  living  this  j^ear  than  at  any  time  since  1929. 
We  look  for  the  increase  to  continue  on  into  1936« 

BISSxTI-IOWER; 

I  Delieve  the  "biggest  increases  have  "been  in  the  Horth  Central  States, 

51ACK: 

Yes.    But  some  other  regions  also  have  had  moderate  increases. 
EIS5IIH0WER; 

Bo  you  have  any  indication  how  farmers  are  spending  their  additional 

income? 
BLACK; 

Farmers  used  their  additional  income  this  year  largely  for  household 
goods,  automo"biles ,  and  farm  machinery, 

EISEI^-IOWER: 

That  should  "be  interesting  news  to  industry  and  industrial  workers. 
How  are  prices  ronning  on  things  farmers  "buy? 
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BLACK;  •■  ■  •■ 

The  average  of  prices  of  things  and  services  farmers  use  in  farm 
production  probably  will  run  a  little  lower  next  year  than  during  the 
present  year,  mainly  "because  of  lower  prices  for  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer. 

EISENHOWER:  ' '  •      ■  • 

Well,  in  buying  those  and  other  commodities,  how  will  the  farmer 
find  the  credit  situation? 

BLACK: 

We  think  the  farmer  will  find  more  credit  available  from  both  public 
and  private  agencies  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  several  yep.rs. 

EISEKHOWE.R: 

So,  summing  up  the  highlights  of  the  1935~3^  agricultural  outlook, 
we  see  the  prospect  of  more  consumer  buying  power  —  a  better  balance  in 
the  production  and  supplies  of  the  important  commodities,  with  short  supplies 
of  meat  —  but  plenty  of  food  to  meet  our  needs  next  year  —  the  best  net 
income  for  farmers  of  any  year  since  1929  —  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
average  of  prices  of  things  farmers  use  in  production  —  and  more  credit 
available  than  for  several  years. 

The  prospect  seems  to  look  pretty  good, 

BLACK: 

We  think  it  does, 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,   thanks  very  much,  Dr.  Black. 

Today,  Br.  Black  and  I  have  covered  merel;?-  the  barest  details  of  some 
of  the  more  important  sections  of  the  1935'"36  agricultural  outlook.  Within 
the  next  few  weeks,  the  full  report  will  be  printed  and  available  for  general 
distribution.    Beginning  shortly,  and  runiiing  on  through  the  fall  and  winter, 
the  State  agricultural  extension  representatives  will  talk  over  with  farmers 
the  national  and  local  angles  of  the  outlook,  and  present  charts  illustrating 
the  high-lights  of  the  farm  situation,  at  series  of  local  outlook  meetings. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  1935'"36  outlook  report,  write  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C,     We  will  send  you  a 
copy  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 
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A  radio  tpJk  "by  Mrs.  Luther  May,  far;":i  Y/onan,  Dpnvillcl,  Kentucky,  de- 
livered in  the  Hone  Demonstration  Rcadio  Hour,  i'Tover.-ilDer  6,  1935 ,-  ojid  "broa.dcast 
"by  a  network  of  47  associate  l^IBC  radi-"  stations. 
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The  expression,   "to  live  well",  means  to  many  people  the  ex}^enditure 
of  large  sums  of  money.     During  the  past  fevr  years  we  fa.rm  folk  have  had 
little  money  to  spend.     The  home  demonstration  program  of  our  Kentucky 
College  of  Agriculture  which  "brings  us  information  when  our  need  for  help 
and  experience  'to  understand  makes  it  a  very  vital  thing,   came  to  our 
rescur  with  a,  "live-at-home"  program.     Many  farm  people  have  "been  able, 
thrij. 'the  help  of  this  service,  not  only  to  uphold  standards  of  living  "but 
to  go  right  on  improving  them  thru  a  wise  cxpionditure  of  effort. 

THiat  constitutes  that  "good  living"?    From  the  "ba"by  crying  for  "nis 
milk  to  the  men  in  'the  field  needing  three  .meals  a  day,  all  homemak:ors 
know  that  the  most  important  part  of  "living  well"  is  "being  well  fed. 
The  provision  and, preparation  of  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food,  sij.fficient 
in  quantity  and  variety  for  hea.lth,  and  served  so  it  is  sppetizing  ojid  ap- 
pealing to  the  family,  is  a.  cooperative  undertaking  for  the  whole  farm  frjiiily^ 
By  careful  ploxining  to  a  garden,  using  a  camiing  and  storage  "budget  for 
the  winter  supply  of  f raits  -ojid  vegetables,  hy  raising,  "butchering,  curing  ■. 
and  cojining  the  home  meat  supply,   "hy  producing  dairy  ^-nd  poultry  products, 
home  grown  cereals  .and  sweets,  the  rural  fomily  may  "be  well  fed  the  year 
round  at  a  very  smiall  cash  Outlay.     The  rural  family  is  fast  learning  the 
economy  of  this  procedure  which  conserves  the  cash  income  for  t"ne  purchase 
of  comforts  and  conveniences  which  are  difficult  or  impossihle  to  produce. 
Last  year  over  1,100  families  in  Kentucky  reported  m.eeting  the  requirements 
of  a  canning  and  storage  "budget  for  the  first  time.     Seventy  of  these  were 
in  our  own  county  of  Boyle. 

Living  well  also  means  being  yrell  clothed.     No  longer  are  we  a'ble 
to  distinguish  "between  farm  and  city  folks  "by  their  dress.     The  rural 
woman,  thru  the  home  demonstration  prograiri,  has  learned,  something  of  textile 
and  other  clothing  values,   she  has  developed  skill  in  the  making  and  re-, 
modeling  of  garments,  "blocking  and  trimming  of  hats,  home  care  and  clean- 
ing of  clothing.     Thro,  this  information,   she  has  "been  able  to  stretch  her 
clothing  dollar  and  to  dress  her  fam.ily  smartly  and  well  on  a  much  smaller 
clothing  budget  than  her  city  sister.     One  of  my  neighbors  last  winter  re- 
blocked  her  16~year-old  wedding  hat  and  wore  it  with  pride.     Homemakers  in 
extension  groups  made  or  remodeled  over  48,000  garments  and  hats  last  year. 
This  work  represents  $56, '000  worth  of  wisely  expended  effort  beside  giving  ■ 
the  members  of  the  farm  family  a  feeling  of  personal  pride. 

Tie  farm  people  in  the  past  have  been  prone  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  beauty  in  our  surro^ondings.     This  love  of  beauty  which  is  inherent  in 
every  hujman.  being  has  been  fanned  into  flame  by  the  program  of  landscape 
gardening  and  home  improvement  brought  to  us  thru  the  home  demonstration 
service.     One  has  but  to  drive  down  our  country  roads  to  be  impressed  Tn.th 
the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  mral  homes  -  plantings  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  well-cared-f or  lawns,  painted  buildings  and  removal 
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of  ^Jinsightly  things.     The  numher  of  tiir'al  hoiiies  reporting  exterior  im- 
provements  runs  into  the  thousands  and  it  is  safe  to   say  "lost  of  these  im- 
provements represent  expenditure  of  effort* 

■  •  ,-  TTithin  the  home  which  the  home  -demonstration  program  has  reached, 
you.  ?7ill  find  a  woman  making  the  most  of  what  she  has.    Tie  have  "been  taught 
to  refinish,  slip  cover  and  upholster  furniture,  to  resea.t  chairs,   to  hook, 
"braid,  weave  and  crochet  rugs  from  old  ma.te rials ,   to  make  many  sma,ll 
articles  of  household  furnishings.     The  magic  of  color  has  "been  "brought 
to  us  and  every  day  we  find  new  ways  of  applying  this  information.  Tie 
are  learning  to  discriminate  "between  what  is  cheap -and  faddish  and  what 
is  permanently  "beautiful.     Our  eyes  have  "been  opened  to  the  "beauty  in 
commonplace  things  a"bout  us.     S?/eet  potato  vines,  old  stone  jars,  "burlap  and 
cotton  feed  sacks,  when  properly  used,  add  beauty  to  our  homes.  Thirteen 
h^undred  ^and  sixty-nine  pieces  of  furniture  were  reconditioned  last  year 
"by  Kentucky  homemakers  and  over  10,000  major  room  improvements  were  made. 
T/e  are  achieving-  this  "beauty  thru  intelligent  selection  of  furnishings 
to  "be  purchased  and  thru  wise  expenditure  of  our  ovm  effort. 

I7e  have  even  "been  a'Dle  to  add,  thru  our  own  efforts,  conveniences, 
simple  water  systems,  "built-in  storage  facilities,   all  kinds  of  homemade 
gadgets  and  devices  to  lift  drudgery  from  the  shoulders  of  rural  homemakers. 
More  than  2,000  rooms  have  "been  rearranged  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

Thru  "better  methods  of  work,  family  cooperation  and  planning,  we  are 
gaining  more  leisure.     The  Extension  Service  which  has  widened  our  field 
of  interest  and  the  scope  of  our  activities  is  helping  us  to  use  this 
leisure  in  worth  while  and  satisfying  ways.     T/e  find  rural  homemakers 
enjoying  good  reading,  ^preciating  good  music,  taking  part  in  community 
recreation,   school  and  church  activities,  holding  mem"berships  in  homemakers' 
clu"bs,  garden  cluhs,  enjoying  out-of-door  sports  and  acting  as  leaders  in 
all  phases  of  comm.^onity  activities,  all  of  which  give  us  m.uch  joy  of  living. 

G-radually  miOdern  consolidated  schools  are  dotting  our  countryside, 
thru  the  effort  of  rural  people  to  secure  for  their  children  educational 
opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  youth.     The  opportunity  for 
high  school  education  in  rural  communities  is  creating  a  desire  for  higher 
education.     Fann  families  are  finding  ways  and  means  of  sending  their  children 
to  college.     One  mother  said  to  me,   "I  expect  my  daughter  to  ride  thru  college 
on  her  Jersey  cow."    By  saving  all  the  premiums  won  on  her  cow  in  4-H  shovrs 
and  by  achieving  a  dairy  scholarship  thru  her  efforts,   she  finished  her 
college  education.     Other  farm  children,  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
4-H  club  work,  have  been  able  to  turn  their  skills  and  abilities  into  a 
college  education.  ■  ' 

Let  me  in  conclusion  repeat  that  rural  people,   thru  wise  expenditure 
of  effort,  are  securing  the  necessities,  comforts,  conveniences  and  even 
luxuries  which  are  essential  to  "living  well".     In  addition,  they  are  gain- 
ing those  educational,   social  and  spiritual  opportunities  withcfut  which 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "living  well".  .  ■    ■  • 


#### 
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A  radio  tr;lk  by  A.  K.  Eberle,  Director,  Extension  Service,  South 
Sakota  Sto^te  College,  Brookin^;s,   South  Dakota,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant 
College  Radio  Program,  Novemher  20,  1935,  and  broadcast 'by  a  network  of  49 
Dissociate  NBC  radio  stations. 

.,     ;    ■   •      — oOo~ 

As  a  rule,  when  we  look  into  the  future  we  study  the  past  and  find 
out  the  v;ay  in  v:hich  we  have  ,  come  and  take  such  lessons  from  past  performances 
as  meet  our  present  conditions  and  from,  them;  determdne  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future. 

The  past  performances  of  the  agricultural  extension  services  have 
been  outstanding.  ■  Reviewing  its  achievements  will  be  of  great  help  in 
looking  forward.     It  has  assisted  in  meeting  every  agricultural  emergency 
since  its  inception  some  twenty  years  ago.     It  met  satisfactorily  the  boll 
weevil  outbreak  in  the  South.     It  has  assisted  farmers  in  m^eetin:^  the 
problems  of  efficient  production,,  in  m.aintaining  the.  fertility  of  the  soil, 
in  increasin...;  the  quality  of  their  livestock,  and  in  improving  their 
marketing  practices.     During  the  World  War  it  v»ras  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  that  taught  farmers  how  to  increase  production  and  was  a  big  factor 
in  helping  win  the  war  by  seeing  that  adequate  supplies  of  food  products  were 
raised  to  feed  the  arraies  and  for  home  consumption.     Since  then  it  has  assisted 
farmers  by  teaching,  them,  how  to  produce  more  efficiently  in  order  to  meet  the 
continually  widening  disparity  between  the  things  they  have  to  sell  and  those 
they  have  to  "uay.  ,  During  the  present  emiergency  the  the  extension  service  is 
again  playing  a  large  part.     In  the  drought  of  the  last  several  years  it  has 
assisted  farmers  in  securing  feed  supplies,   it  took  the  lead  in  the  govern- 
ment's cattle  buying  program  and  here  performed  a  service  never  before 
accomplished  by  any  other  agency.     It  has  handled  the  educational  phases  of 
the  AAA  programs  and  through  its  services  made  it  possible  for  farmers  of  the 
nation  to  organize  themselves  in  a  few  months  time  on  a  commodity  bases  to 
meet  the  over-production  problem.     3y  bringing  supplies  more  in  line  with 
demand  it  has  been  possible  to  raise  agricultural  prices  closer  to  parity.  . 
So  through  all  the  years  the  agricultural  extension  service  has  met 
successfully  each  emergency  as  they  arose  and  is  now  being  called  upon  to 
play  a  largo  part  in  this  reconstruction  period  in  bringing  agriculture  on 
a  sound  basis.     It  has  never  had  so  much  to  look  forward  to  as  at  this  time. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  is  a  challenge  to  its 
ingenuity  and  ability. 

The  a.djustment  programs  ha.ve  consumed  a  lot  of  its  time.     The  emergency 
phase  of  these  programis  is  passing  and  as  they  assume  a  permanent  place 
in  our  agricultural  industry,  extension  will  be  responsible  to  assist  farmers 
to  incorporate  themi  in  their  everyday  operations.     There  are  many  other 
adjustments  the  extension  service  must  assist  farm.ers  in  making,  some  of  i.'vhich 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

The  question  of  proper  land  use  needs  greater  consideration  than  it 
has  been  receiving.    Adjustments  between  different  sections  and  regions  of  the 

(over) 
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nation  needs  serious  study.     The  returning  to  grass  of  thousands  of  a.cres 
of  land  not  fit  for  fanning  "is  a  very  important  problen  that  req^uires 
definite  action.     The  conservjition  of  our  soil  and  v;ater  resources  taxes 
the  ahility  of  everyone  connected  •.vith  agriculture.     For  many  years  we 
have  "been  tilling  our  soil- without  regard  to  conserving  its  fertility  ,  or 
moisture  content.    We  have  "been  tiling  o-ar  land  and  digging  deep  drainage 
ditches  along  our  highways  so  that  the  water  would  run  to  the  sea  at  a 
greater  speed.     We  have  made  it  possi'ble  to  kill  off  all  our  heavers  so  that 
natural  dains  have  "become  a  thing  of  the  past  and  creeks  and  rivers  can  r^jji 
without  interference  and  hasten  to  empty  themselves  into  the  oceans.  We 
have  been  destroying  our  woodlots  witnout  making  plans  for  replacements. 
T/e  now  realize  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  pennanent  agriculture  these  con- 
ditions must  he  corrected  and  instead  of  continuing  with  a  haphazard 
agricultural  development,   it  is  necessary  to  more  or  less  plan  its  future 
course.     Extension  •■'ill  he  called  upon  to  taJce  the  lead,  a  natural 
responsi Dility  thrust  upon  it  hecause  it  is  tiie  only  agricultural  service 
in  existence  that  "belongs  to  all  the  farm.ers  and  can  work  unbiased  and 
unselfishly  in  their  interests.     They  have  a  big  job,   even  though  other 
agencies  of  tlie  government  m-ay- handle  som.e  particular  phase  of  ^^he  agri- 
cultural problem,   extension  "nas  t"ne  responsibility  of  taking  the  results 
of  their  findings  to  all  agriculturists.     The  soil  conservation  service,  the 
forestry  service,   the  experiment  stations,  and  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
a  vital  pl-^ce  in  the  development  of  a  long-tim.e  program  for  agriculture, 
but  the  extension  service  m.ust  take  the  results  of  their  findings  to  the 
farmers  and  present  t'nem.  in  such  a  woy  th^.t  it  v:ill  be  accepted  by  them,  for, 
after  all,   im.proved  practices  are  of  no  value  unless  the  individual  accepts 
them,  and  makes  tliem.  a  part  of  his  everyday  operations.     The  extension 
service  ha.s  accepted  the  responsibility  and  in  doing  so  is  looking  forward 
to  accomplishing  a  greater  work  in  developing  agriculture  than  it  has  at  any 
time  in  its  20  years  of  existence.  *      ' • 


#  #  #  #  # 


br^/w/  "'HA?  LAIID-C-RAN?  COLLEG-E  rOHK  HAS  DONE.  TO  HAKE  POSSIBLE  THE  PRESENT 
"Tj^  ■       ADVANCE  IN  SOLVING-  AaRI CULTURAL  PHOBLEr's" 


A  radio  talk  "by.  Edward  C  Johrlson,  Dean  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
the  AgricLiltural  Experiment  Station',  .  Pallmanj  Washington,  .delivered  in  the  Land- 
Grant  College  radio  program,  NovemDer  20,  1935,  and  broadcast  "by  a  netv/ork  of  ' 
49  associate  NSC  radio  stations. 
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Advance  in  solving  agricultural  proolems  is  ^onder  way  on  many  fronts. 
Contributing  forces  are  not  limited  to  any  group  of  people  or  to  any  one  set  of 
institutions.     Included  among  them  are  the  thinking  of  farm  folks  themselves, 
the  planning  of  leaders  in  many  walks  of  life,   and  the  work  of  governmental 
agencies  and  educational  institutions  dedicated  to  public  service.  ^  ■ 

Among  the  latter,   the  land-grant  colleges  have  helped  to  make  possible 
the  present  adv^uices.     By  statute,   these  institutions  are  expected  and  re- 
quired: 

(1)  "To  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic .arts; " 

(2)  "To  promote  scientific  investigations  and  experim.ent  regarding  the 
principles  and  application  of  agricultural  science;"  and 

(3)  "To  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
and  practical  infoimation  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economiics' 
and  to  encourage  its  application. 

To  condJ-ct  research,   to  teach,  and  to  be  of  service  are  primary 
functions  of  ':he  land-grant  colleges.     Because  these  have  been  well  perfomed, 
many  of  today's  advances  in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems  are  possible. 

I  could  cite  many  illustrations  of  the  help  given  by  land-grant  colleges. 
They  have  introduced  into  their  states  crops  of  pure  and  improved  strains 
developed  by  testing  of  varieties  from  all  corners  of  the  world  and  improved 
by  selection  aiid  breeding.     Farmers  use  these  new  and  im.proved  varieties  be- 
cause they  are  better  than  the  old,   either  in  capacity  to  yield  abundantly, 
in  resistance  to  disease  or  to  drouth,   in  quality,  in  flavor,  or  in  other 
desirable  characters. 

Concurrent  with  the  great  advance  in  plant  improvement  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  about  soils,   fertilizers  and  soil  management.  This 
today  points  the  way  to  good  agricultural  practice,  conservation  of  fertility, 
and  erosion  control. 

The  advrnce  made  by  research  in  the  understanding  of  plant  diseases  and 
insect  life  is  the  guide  to  pest  control  in  orchard,  field,  and  garden.  7/ith- 
out  this  information,  many  farmers  not  only  would  be  harder  put  than  they  are 
today,  but  commercial  production  of  such  crops  as  apples,  oranges  and  many 
vegetables  y;ould  be  pr8.ctically  impossible. 

Results  of  feeding  and  nutrition  experiments  and  research  on  the  control 
of  animal  diseases  o.re  proving  of  great  value  to  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
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conversion  of  "on.stures,   forages  and  feeds'  grovvn  on  lands  heretofore  in  wheat, 
cotton,   tohacco,  or  corn,   into  meat  and  milk,  poultry  and  eggs. 

But  the  results  of  the  agricultural  research  of  land-grant  colleges  have 
not  "been  limited  to  the  field  of  production.     They  extend  also  into  the  economic 
and  social  field.     Increasingly  tnese  findings'  have  "been  the  "basis  of  legisla- 
tion and  public  policies  in    'land  and  animal  disease  control,   feed  and 
fertilizer  control,   food  inspection,   sanitation,  quarantine,  rural  taxation, 
and  agricultural  adjustment.    Many  of  the  most  progressive  laws  on  the  statute 
books  today  are  a  direct  result  of  this  work,  and  practical  agricultural  ad- 
justment policies  could  not  be  developed  without  it. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has' 
been  the  preparation  and  training  of  leaders.    Many  leading  farmers  in  every 
state  were' trained  in  these  institutions.     If  you  examine  the  roster  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  will  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  planning  and  administering  agricultural  policies,'  conducting  research, 
or  engaged  in  educational  and  adjustment  programs  have  been  trained  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges  o.nd  universities.     Included  in  this  group  are  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary,  directors,  bureau  chiefs,  and  many  staff  members  in  every 
bureau  and  office.     The  large  majority  of  those  in  administrative  and  research 
positions  in  the  state  experiment  stations  and  in  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
colleges  are  the  products  of  these  institutions.     The  Nation-wide  forward  look- 
ing Extension  organization  in  the  main  is  the  product  of  the  lond-grnnt 
colleges.     The  directors  and  regiono.l  conservators,  project  leaders  and 
assistants  in  the  great  soil  conser\^ation  progrojn  have  been  recruited  primarily 
from  the  graduates  and  staffs  of  these  institutions. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  solution 
of  agricultural  problems  is  growing  from,  -day  to  day.     Their  past  vrark,  their 
present  activity,  and  the  public  confidence  which  they  enjoy,  justify  the  faith 
that  they  will  continue  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  rJid  opportunities. 


#  #  #  #  # 
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1  ULTIMTB  BENEFITS  TO  EE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  COOKDIMTION 


OF  RESEARCH  AND  TMGHING  IN  HOIviE  ECONOMICS 


A  radio  talk  "by  Pearl  S.  Greened,  Head,,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Orono, 
Maine,  delivered  in  the  Land-Grant  College  Radio  Prograjn,  November  20,1935,  and 
■broadcast  iDy  a  network  of  49  associate  IJBC  rpdio  stations. 

—  ooOoo —  ^  •  •_  • 

The  century  of 'progress  which  Chicago  celehrated  so  effectively  was  an 
age  of  magnificent  achievement  in  physical  science.     Engineering  and  Agriculture 
gave  us  the  makings  of  a  new.  material  world.     But  we  gained  much  less  in  ahility 
to  live  effective  aad  satisfying  lives  in  that -h rave  new  world.     Such  a  task  lies 
ahead,  ^  •  ■ 

The  gains  of  the  past  century  have  "been  "based  on  research  and  teaching 
motivated  largely  hy  zeal  for  material  production.    Progress  in  the  new  century 
must  come  from  research  and  .teaching,  motivated  by  an  insistent  demand  to  pre-  • 
serve  human  values.     In  such  a  program^  the  physical  and  the -social  sciences 
will  cooperate.    And  Home  Economics  will  have  a  responsihility  comparahle  with  the 
strategic  position  it  occupies.. 

For  home  economists  are  concerned,  with  the  whole  well-heing  of  the  normal, 
garden  variety  of  family;  they  are  interested  in  helping  "better  the  daily  lives  of 
the  individue,l  and  the  fpjnily.  .  ..  . 

In  such  a  situation,  research  that  does  not  find  its  way  into  teaching  is 
useless.     And  teaching  without  reses.rch  is  superficial.     In  the  ahsence  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  a  certain  leveling  up  of  existing  pra.ctices  may  he  achieved  hy 
picking  out  the  hest  existing  practice.     But  tea.ching  v/hich  stays  at  this  level 
"becomes  superstition  and  quackery  in  a  world  of  science:     and  its  very  o"bjectives, 
if  not  su'bject  to  re-examination  in  the  light  of  science,  "become  sentimentalities* 

Recently,  I  saw  a  rural  woman  demonstrating  a  good  school  lunch  for  the 
rura,l  child.    Among  other  things,   she  recommended  a  simple  ssjidwich  filling  of 
chopped  raw  vegetables.    But  she  told  her  audience  of  the  physical  defects  and 
dietary  deficiencies  which  had  "been  found  "by  research  workers  among  rural  chil- 
dren in  their  own  state,  and  she  explained  how  the  vegetables  were  valuable  to 
prevent  these  defects  and  correct  these  deficiencies.     The  me.teria.ls  could  be 
grovm  and  stored  at  home,  the  receipe  required  little  time,  and  was  palatable. 
Back  of  the  simple,  concrete  recommendation  was  the  whole  history  of  research  in 
human  nutrition,  a  special  study  of  conditions  in  the  state,  and  skillful  adapta- 
tion of  the  teaching  to  local  resources. 

But  even  while  we  offer  as  tentative  solutions  the  best  that  science  can 
e.fford  at  the  moment,   continued  research  must  look  for  better  solutions.  In 
nutrition,  our  knowledge  is  far  from  adeque.te.     TThat  is  optimum  human  nutrition? 
^at  is  optimum  growth  rate?    Optiraujn  diet?    How  necessary  are  the  "trace" 
minerals?    Are  there  additional  vitamins?    How  are  the  various  nutritional  re- 
quirements interrelated?    What  is  the  effect  on  nutritive  value  of  the  new  food 
processing  methods  which  were  adopted  only  yesterday?     Such  are  only  a  few  of  the 
unanswered  questions.     We  have  hardly  more  thsji  began  to  set  up  the  idea  of  op- 
timum human  nutrition  as  the  goal  toward  which  to  direct  our  studies  of  land 
utilization,  plpjit  pjid  animal  breeding  sjid  nutrition,  and  food  processing. 
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Inadequate  as  is  our  knowledge        nutrition,   it  is  far  in  advance  of  our 
scientific  knov/le.dge  in  other  fields  •  of  Home.  Economics .      Textiles,  housing^ 
child  development ,  and-,  the  .economic  and  social  prohlems  of  the  home  ai*e  in  crying 
need  of  research  motivated  hy  interest  in  the  nell  heing  of  the  fajnily. 

In  all  these  fields,   it  is  evident  that  the  co-ordination  of  teaching  and 
research  means  more  than  seeing  that  Home  Economics  teachers  make  use  of  results 
of  research  "by  Home  Economists.     It  means  finding  and  applying  new  knowledge  in 
any  science  v/hich  throws  light  on  the  problems  of  materials,   techniques,  m.anage- 
ment,  and  relationships  in  the  home.     It  means .finding  in  the  home,  questions 
which  must  he  ajiswered  in  the  lahoratory,  and  referring  them. to  suitable  agencies 
with  available  resources,  adequate  techniques,  and  without  biassing  commitments  to 
other  interests.      And  in  as  much  as  few  such  agencies  exist,   it  means  greatly 
increased  support  for  the  strictly  Home  Economics  research  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Hom^e  Economics  and  the.  Home  Economics  programs  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations.     It  means  training  students  in  college  in  a  research  atmosphere;   so  that 
as  homemakers  they  will  be  alert  to  new  scientific  material,  as  teachers  they  vn.ll 
base  their  instruction  on  it,  or  a-s  researchers  they  may  contribute  to  it.  And 
fundajnen tally,   it  means  recognition  that  many  problems  of  the  public  interest  need 
to  be  approached  primarily  by  studies  from  the  angle  of  consumer  welfare. 

A  strong  and  well-coordinated  program  of  research  and  teaching  in  Home 
Economics  offers  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  translating  our  increasing 
power  over  nature,   into  an  increasing  fullness  and  satisfyingness  of  every  day 
humsn  living.     This  is  its  ultimate  value.  .     .  .  _ 


— ooOoo — - 


OLD  im  RIVER  -  THE  NATION'S  PROBLEM 

A  radio  talk  "by  A"bel  Wolman,  .chairman,  ITator  Rosourccs  CGmmittoG •. 
delivered  in  the  Department  period'  of  the  Conservation  Day  prograin,  Friday, 
Novemher  22,  1935,  and  hroadcast  hy  >IBC  .c^jnd •  a  hetwork  of  60  associated  radio 
stations.  •    "  -  ■ 

 ooQDoo--;--  •  ■  '   '■"  ^.  ■  . 

Anne  Morrow  Lindhorgh  in  her  hook,   "l^Jorth  to  the  Orient",  sj)eaks_of 
the  Yan.gtze  River  in  China  as  "One  of  the se -.rivers  which  give  the  impression 
of  "being  the  only  trae  and  permanent  rulers  of  the  earth".     From  thg  air, 
she  saysj  rivers  p.re  seen  in  their  true  stature. 

"They  tum'ble  down  mountain  sides;   they  meander  through,  flat  farm  lamds. 
Villages  trail  them;  cities  ride  them;  farms  cling  to  t"nem;   roads  and  rail-  ^■ 
road  tracks  run  after  them  -  and  they  remain,  permanent,  possessive.  Next 
to  them,  man's  gleaming  cement  roads  which  he  has  "built  with  such  care ,  look' 
fragile  as  paper  streamers  thrown  over  the  hills,  easily  "blown. away;  even    '  ■ ■ 
the  railroads  seem  only  scratched  in  with  a  penknife.     But.  rivers  have  carved 
their  way  over  the  earth's  face  for  centuries  and  they  will  stay." 

Thus  in  a    few  "beautiful  prose  terms  Mrs.  Lind"bergh  descri"bes  the  •  ■ 
significance  of  Old  Man  River  in  a  nation's  life  more  adequately  than  ".do  :all  . 
the  technical  vol-'jines  on  the  lil^rary  shelf.  ■     -  ' 

As  she  la,ter  points  out  the  river  can  "be  not  only  a  friend  hut  an  . 
enemy;  not  only  at  peace,  hut  in  revolt.     She  saw  it  in  flood  "destroying 
the  fertile  plains  it  had  once  made,  breaking  dykes,  carrying  away  Villages 

and  destroying  valleys.    A  huge  lake  smiling  cat-like ,  horrihly  calm 

and  complacent  over  the  destroyed  fields  and  homes  of  millions  of  people. 
And  again,  an  angry  sea,  its  muddy  waves  hattling  down  homes;  or  a  turbulent 
stream  spouting  through  a  break  in  the  dyke.     But  always  in  the  center  of 
the  wide  area  of  destruction,   that  roaring  torrent,  darker  and ■ more  turbulent 
than  the  rest,   the  very  heart  of  the  river  gone  mad  with  pov;er,.  carrying  all.- 
in  front  of  it;  houses,  trees,  boats,  live  stock  and  coffins  ~  inevitably 
swept  along  to  the  sea." 

Even  when  calm,  the  river  may  disappear  to  nothing  and  then- men' s  "  . 
parched  tongaes  give  silent  tribute  to  the  all  powerful  influence  of  this  . 
necessity  of  life.    When  railroad  tank  cars  are  eagerly  awaited  at  the 
station  to  bring  water  for  whole  communities,   then  once  more  it  is  recognized 
how  dependent  man  is  upon  this  ever  present    and  erratic  gift  of  nature. 
Then  he  is  reminded,  perhaps,  of  army  marches  in  desert  land  when  after  a 
day's  march  on  the  salt  desert's  brink,  man,  horse,  mule,  camel  aiid. other 
anima^ls  take  their  turn  at  the  water  hole.     As  one  army  officer  put  it 
"Each  cup  of  tea  worthy  of  a  special  caption  in  a  modern  journal".    •  ■ 

T/hen  the  drought  is  followed  by  the  high  winds  then  we  have  the  horrible 
picture  of  the  Kansas  dust  storms,   the  result  of  water  erosion  and  wasteful 
methods  of  farm  tillage.     Then  with  nature's  cynical  turnover,  the' rain  begins, 
the  flood  recurs  and  m.an  stands  helplessly  by  watching  the  cycle  of  destruc-  . 

(over)  •■'■■•  •'. 
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tion  as  the  pendulum  swings  from  drought  l;0- flood. 

How  long  will  it  .take  man  to  learn  that  land,  water  and  people  go 
together.    As  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  so  aptly  phrases  it ,  "A  drain- 
age, basin,  "big  or  little,  is  a  region  through  which  water  moves.    No  act  of 
man  can  permanently  halt  its  flow  of  power,  nor  even  diminish  it  to  an 
appreciable  degree.     The  v/ater  must  come  dov/n  -  we  could  not  stop  it  if  vie 
woijLld.    Tie  can,  however,  figuratively  as  viell  as  literally,  canalize  it  so 
that  it  will  do  what  we  want  it  to  do  and  will  not  do  v/hat  we  do  not  want 
it  to  do."  . 

How  has  man  so  far  succeeded  in  harnessing  the  river  to  his  ov7n  advan^-: 
tage?    Although  there  are  examples  of  accomplishment  throughout  the  United 
States  in  this  field,  the  failures  of  accomplishment  of  control  and  the  number 
of  problems  so  far  unattacked  are  so  staggering  in  their  number  and,  extent 
that  the  nation  has  before  it  a  tremendous  problem  of  investigation  and 
ultimate  planning  for  the  best  use  of  its  rich  heritage  of  streams. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  alone,   so  accurately  designated  by  one  author 
as  "the  very  bowels  of  the  nation",  the  problem  almost  exceeds  our  capacity 
for  review.     This  River  comprises  five  great  drainage  basins,   the  Upper 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Southwest  and  the  Lower  Mississippi. 
The  Missouri  basin  alone  exceeds  the  area  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy  com- 
bined.   Forty-nine  million  Americans  live  in  the  Great  Valley,  on  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  quarter  million  square  miles  of  land,   the  source  of  the 
great  staple  crops  of  this  country,  of  enormous  mineral  resources  and  of  a 
once  vast  forest  coverage.     This  potential  wealth  is  statistically  over- 
whelming, but  too  great  a  part  thereof  has  already  been  dissipated  through 
pur  profligate  failure  to  conserve  its  values. 

Y/hen  we  turn  to  the  streams  in  the  arid  west,'  the  problems  are 
multiplied, many  fold.     In  almost  every  State  of  this  region  internal  and 
external  conflicts  on  the  uses  of  water  are  at  hand.     As  one  attorney, 
representing  a  group  of  riparian  owners  in  the  arid  west  recently  stated, 
..in  one  of  these  controversies:   "This  is  the  most  important  matter  ever  heard 
in  Nebraska.     If  we  are  right,   there  are  millions  of  dollars 'involved  in 
this  contest  and  the  rights  of  thousands  of  people  .at  stake".     If  we  sub- 
stitute for  the  State  of  Nebraska  the  name  of  any  other  State  in  the  arid 
west,  the  same  statement  would  apply  with  similar  accuracy  and  equal  force. 

In  the  humid  east,  the  Connecticut,   the  Delaware,  the  Potomac  and  the 
Susquehanna  Rivers,  to  mention  only  a  few,  present  problems  of  unsolved  co- 
ordination in. the  fields  of  power,  flood  control,   stream  pollution,  domestic 
water-supply,  navigation  and  soil  erosion. 

As  already  pointed  out,  long  term  planning  for  the  ultimate  solution 
of  these _ difficulties  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.     The  extension, 
of  such  planning  implies  a  continuation  and  strengthening  of  our  v/hole  ' 

.national  program  for  the  collection  of  hydrologic  data,   so  that  our  book- 
keeping system  of  river  flows,  of  rainf all , . of  snow  fall,  and  the  like,  may 
sometime  reach  the  stage  which  even  the  simplest  private  industry  would  con- 

•  sider  absolutely  essential  for  its  continued  existence. 


I 


I 
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In  addition,  elaborate  and  even  costly  studies  are  necessary  for  the 
interpretation  of  such  "basic  information,  in  order  to  derive  therefrom  care- 
fully projected  undertakings  for  all  of  the  watershed  areas. 

In  each  of  these  areas,   some  one  must  some  day  determine  upon  how  "best 
to  reconcile  the  necessities  of  flood  control,  po^7er,  irrigation,  navigation, 
recreation  and  wild  life,  domestic  v/ater  supply,   soil  and  coastal  erosion 
and  vzaste  disposal  and  to  "balance  the  conveniences  likely  to  emanate  there- 
from. 


Obviously  the  -undertaking  for  a  country  the  size  of  ours  is  stupendous. 
But  upon  it  depends  the  future  life  of  our  people.     Implicit  in  it  is  the 
necessity  for  plan.     The  Mississippi  Valley  Committee,   the  Water  Resources 
Section  and  now  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee have  "been  making  efforts  in  this  direction.     The  progress  will  "be 
slow,  "but  the  returns  in  real  fn.iits  to  the  nation  are  great. 


J 

TtlE  NEW  DISCUSSION  SERIES 
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^  ^  ^  J  V  E  D 

I        8,  [;  ^  ^ 


A  radio  program  "broadcast  Monday,  December  2j  19357 ^in'''t'l5e'^l)epal'tmea^ 
of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hoar,- by  NBC  and  a  network  of 
50  associated  radio  stations.  —  j 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBURY; 

The  series  of  Farm  and  Home  Hour  programs  of  early  1935  which  aroused 
the  most  interest  among  you  listeners  was  the  one  we  issued  in  February  and 
March  for  the  assistance  of  members  of  rural  discussion  grouDS  in  10  different 
States.     We  then  presented  to  you  Department  of  Agriculture  staff  members  who 
advanced  for  your  consideration  different  -points  of  view  toward  questions  of 
national  policy  such  as  "What  Sort  of  Foreign  Trade  Policies  Do  American  Farmers 
Want?"  and  "'\fVhat  Sort  of  Rural  Life  May  We  Look  Forward  To?" 

The  Land  Grant  Colleges,   the  farm  organizations,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  working  together  again  this  winter  to  provide  discussion  groups 
with  materials  that  they  may  use  in  considering  vital  questions. 

I  know  all  listeners  would  like  to  have  a  report  on  the  progress  of  this 
idea  since  the  conclusion  of  our  broadcast  series  last  April.     So  I  have  asked 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  to  talk  with  us 
briefly  today,  giving  such  a  report  and  some  comments  on  the  season  soon  to 
open.     Mr.  Wilson. 
WILSON: 

Thank  you,  Morse,  and  good  day  to  all  listeners. 

I'll  make  this  report  brief.     Early  in  the  Summer,  we  got  report  from 
the  10  States  where  farm  people  had  called  upon  the  State  colleges  and  the 
Department  for  help  in  training  discussion  leaders  and  in  getting  summaries  of 
the  v\fidely-held  viewpoints  toward  the  matters  they  were  discussing. 
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WILSON  (Continued) 

The  reports  agreed  that  farm  men  and  women  —  and  hoys  and  girls  too  — 
vjanted  more  of  the  same  sort  of  assistance  in  threshing  out  for  themselves 
puhlic  ■crohlems.     So  we  in  the  Pepartment  acted  as  hosts  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  all  the  Lani  Grant  Colleges  and  the  farm  organizations 
to  see  if  these  agencies  would  go  ahead  helping  to  organize  discussion  groups 
and  train  leaders.     It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  colleges  and  the 
farm,  organizations  should  meet  the  call  from  farm  people  for  help,  and  that 
the  lepartment  should  also  help  "by  supplying  summaries  of  opinion.  Accordingly, 
all  of  us  laid  plans  for  more  and  "better  assistance  to  discussion  groups  among 
farm  people  during  the  Winter  and  early  S-oring, 

Mind  you,  this  thing,   if  it  works,  will  work  oecause  the  "oeople  in  some 
thousands  of  farm  communities  want  it.     The  organization  people  and  the  college 
people  and  the  Government  people  can  give  aids  to  the  farm  people  who  want  to 
take  part,  "but  they  can't  and  won't  try  to  high-pressure  anyone  into  taking  part. 

Morse,   I  think  that's  the  outline  of  the  thing. 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  ivi.  L.  ,   I  thank  you,  ""but  I  think  you  have  omitted  one  thing.     I  mean 
to  say  you  haven't  explained  the  difference  cetiieen  the  discussion  method  and 
the  dehate  or  the  forum,   or  other  methods  of  arguing  putlic  issues. 
WILSON: 

I  think  you  have  pointed  the  difference,  Morse.     The  members  of  the 

disc^assion  group  don't  go  into  a  session  with  sides  chosen  up  and  everything 

tongs 

set  for  a  hammer  and  .  ^      tattle  of  words.     They  meet  to  give  every  raeraher  of 
the  group  a  chance  to  express  his  honest  views.     They  don't  aim  to  do\m  anyone 
in  argument.     There  isn't  any  urge  to  reach  a  snap  decision,  to  have  a  vote  of 
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WILSON  (Continuei) 

judges,  to  have  one  side  77in,  another  side  lose.     There  is  a  desire  to  help 
memhers  of  the  group  along  with  the  type  of  thinking  which  has  enahled  the 
race  to  progress  from  the  dawn  of  time  —  reflective  thinking  —  not  emotional 
unreason,  or  partisan  fervor,   or  "blind  devotion  or  "blind  hate. 

But  it's  imnossi'ble  just  "by  talking  about  it  to  give  the  atmosphere  of 
a  discussion  group  to  people  who  haven't  "been  mem"bers  of  one.     If  the  idea 
interests  anyone  listening  today,   I  suggest  that  he  call  upon  his  county  agent 
to  learn  whether  discussion  groups  are  "being  formed  in  his  county  this  year. 
If  they  are,   they  will  be  discussing  some  of  the  national  issues  on  which  we 
have  prepared  materials  summarizing  various  schools  of  thought,  or  some  of  the 
State  of  local  issues  on  which  the  State  colleges  have  prepared  materials. 

Morse,  perhaps  you  might  read  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience  the  list 
of  topics  on  which  materials  are  available  from  the  Department. 
SALISBURY; 

All  right,  hi,  L.  ,   I  will.     And  then,  I'll  try  my  hand,  with  the  , 
connivance  of  Shannon  Allen  of  the  ITBC  Washington  staff  and  a  group  of  his 
radio  players,  at  stating  some  of  the  viewpoints  toward  the  first  question  on 
the  list  —  the  one  up  for  discussion  in  many  of  the  groups  that  are  starting  ■ 
in  counties  of  39  States  —  this  week. 

That  question  is: 

"What  is  the  Chief  Cause  of  the  Farm  Depression?" 
I_  think  that  will  provide  fodder  for  an  evening's  discussion. 
Here  are  the  remaining  topics  in  the  list  of  national  pro'cleras  to  "be 
considered  "bv  discussion  groups  among  farm  people: 


^  k  - 

Do  Farmers  want  the  Federal  Government  to  Deal  with  Farm  Prohlems? 
Should  American  Agriculture  Seek  Recovery  of  World  Markets  or  Arrange 
to  Live  at  Home? 

What  Kind  of  Foreign  Trade  Policies  do  American  Farmers  Want?  In  Peace 
Time?     In  lYar  Time? 

What  Kind  of  an  Industrial  Policy  is  Best  for  Agriculture? 

The  Farmer  and  the  Consumer  of  Farm  Products  —  What,  If  Any,  are  Their 
Responsihili ties  to'  One  Another? 

Do  Farmers  Want  High  Tariffs  on  Farm  Products?     On  Industrial  Products? 

Should  Farm  Benefit  Payments  "be  Aholished? 

Farm  Prices  —  How  Are  They  Made? 

What  Kind  of  Land  Prices  Would  3e  Best  for  Agriculture?  For  the  ilation 
as  a  Wnole? 

Will  Crop  Adjustment  Be  iTecessary  or  Desirahle  in  Years  to  Come? 
Whet  PossiDilities  and  Limitations  do  Farmers  in  this  Cc-jjity  Face  in 
Seeking  a  Better  Balance  in  Farm  Production? 

What  Oh.jectives  are  Desirable  for  Farming  as  a  Business?    As  a  Way  of 

Life? 

What  Should  Farmers  Seek  to  Accomxplish  Through  Organization? 

Uow,   to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  viewpoints  you  are  going  to 
find  toward  the  knotty  national  problems  posed  for  discussion  "by  the  groups 
this  Winter  and  Spring,  let's  take  a  rapid-fire  view  of  some  of  the  opinions 
you  might  expect  to  find  expressed  in  any  r^jiral  discussion  group  on  the  question 
for  this  week:     "What  Are  the  Causes  of  the  Farm  Depression?" 

I'll  act  as  chairman,  and  my  discussion  group  will  come  to  order. 
(Sound  of  knife  on  tahle) 

Firends,  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fa.rm  depression? 
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JCHIISTOK ;     (Deon  voice,  rather  rapid,) 

The  whole  troulDle  grew  out  of  the  War.     Europe  quit  farming  and  went  to 
fighting,  and  we  plowed  up  our  prairies  and  woodlots  to  produce  her  food.  Then 
Europe  quit  fighting    and  went  "back  to  farming,  and  now  we  can't  sell  farm 
products  to  her  any  more. 


(CONTIMED  OK  NEXT  PAGE) 


6  - 

McLSM:     (starts  slow,   speeds  nv  as  mind  ^etg  the  words  he  wants.) 

There's  a  lot  to  what  you  Sc3.y,  Jim  Johnston.     But  vou  haven't  got  the 
whole  answer.     It  sounds  funny  coming  from  a  Scotchman  like  me,  Angus  McLean, 
"but  the  trouble  was  partly  TOO  IVIQCH  held  in  reserve.     Carryovers  and  surpluses, 
they  were  at  least  one  caise  of  farm  depression. 
CORDLEY; 

You  fellows  haven't  mentioned  one  thing  —  that's  foreign  trade  harriers. 
Our  own  included.     The  nations  of  the  world  have  huilt  Chinese  walls  of  tariffs 
around  themselves.     So  howf  can  you  have  world  trade  in  fa.rm  products? 
:F0LS0M;  . 

Cordley,  you've  got  sense.     But  you  haven't  gone  quite  far  enough.  Wipe 

out  tariffs  and  other  trade  harriers  the  world  over  tomorrow,  and  some  of  our 

"basic  crop  farmers  would  still  be  in  hot  water.     How  can  our  higher  cost  land 

and  lahor  compete  in  let's  say  the  xivorld  wheat  market  with  the  cheap  new  lands 

of  other  wheat  countries?    We've  just  got  to  take  what  the  still  older  wheat 

countries  took  when  we  got  into  the  game.     We're  no  longer  the  low  cost  producers 
we 

and/can't  compete  for  the  world  market. 
MRS.  LYONS; 

Folsom,  you've  put  your  finger  on  one  cause  of  trouble.     But  you  haven't 
stated  it  just  right.     Our  cost s  are  too  high  because  we  ran  our  land  prices 
too  high  in  the  siDeculation  days  after  the  war, 
MacGSEGOR:   (Same  voice  as  McLean) 

Yes,  Lyons,  and  piled  up  debts  we  couldn't  carry  when  prices  of  our 
products  went  down. 
N ORRIS ;     (Same  voice  as  Johnston) 

No  more  can  we  pay  the  high  taxes,  MacGregor.     That's  the  nub  of  the 
trouble. 
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SHAPFER :     (same  voice  as  Cordley) 

That's  right,  ITorris.     Especially  when  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  grain  or  a  Dound  of  meat  stays  up  "because  we  use  so  much  machinery. 
ROSS:     (Same  voice  as  Eolsom) 

Mayhe  that  would  he  all  right,  Shaffer,   if  the  -nrice  of  machinery  would 
come  down  when  the  price  of  crops  comes  down.-    But  it  doesn't,     City  prices 
hold  up  pretty  steady.     Ours  go  up  and  down  like  elevators  gone  mad, 
HISS ; RILEY:     (Same  voice  as  Mrs.  Lyons) 

Yes,  Mr.  Ross,  and  I've  noticed  another  thing.     In  my  school  we're 
crowded  to  the  doors.     In  I926  when  the  new  schoolhouse  was  built  I  thought  I 
was  through  teaching  overcrowded  classes,     isut  since  1929  the  young  folks  that 
went  to  the  city  have  come  back,  and  no  more  young  folks  are  going  to  the  city, 
and  Y'le  are  just  overcrowded.     Know  what  that  means?     It  means  each  acre  of  land 
has  to  support  more  farm  people.     Unless  prices  go  up  that  means  lower 
standards  of  living. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  we'd  like  to  stay  and  hear  more.     Our  discussion  group  hasn't 
got  around  to  mentioning  such  fundamental  causes  of  trouble  as  increasing 
farm  tenancy,  and  faulty  use  of  the  land,  and  soil  erosion,  and  other  causes 
of  the  farm  depression  that  loom  large  or  small  to  you  according  to  the 
conditions  in  your  community. 

How  would  you  like  to  take  part  in  such  a  discussion?    And  if  you  did,, 
what  would  you  say  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  farm  depression: 

Does  it  lie  in  Europe,  in  Wall  Street,  in  Washington,  right  in  your  own 
backyard? 
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SALISBIJBy  (Continued) 

Is  farming  depressed  "because  of  loss  of  foreign  markets,  low  prices, 
world  trade  iDarriers,  too  much  mechanical  power  and  not  enough  draft  animal 
power,  poor  credit  arrangements?     Or  something  else? 

Well,  we  could  go  on  far,   far  into  the  afternoon,  "but  I  know  you  want 
to  hear  some  more  from  the  International,   so  we'll  quit  Washington,  only 
pausing  to  remind  you  that  on  Thursday  next  we'll  have  another  rapid  fire 
discussion  of  the  discussion  group  puzzler  for  the  second  week  of  lecemher: 
"Do  Farmers  Want  the  Federal  Government  to  Deal  with  Farm  Prohlems?" 


QUEST  I GKS  AT^ID  ANSj'SRS 


Interview  between  John  R.  Fleming,  assistant  director  of  info rniat ion, 
and.  Morse  Salisbury,  broadcast  Tuesday,  December  3,  1935,  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Iloir.e  Hour, 

— coOoo — 

SALISBURY:  '       .  .  . 

As  announced  previously.  Secretary  Wallace  cannot  be  with  us  in  the  Fara 
and  Heme  Hour  this' week.    He  is  somewhere  out  in  the  country  today,  I  believe  in 
Illinois,  a  good  man3'  miles  from  any  broadcasting  station.     But  next  Tuesday  he  \ 
will  be  back  with  u.s^  and  according  to  present  plans  will  speak  to  the  radio  au- 
dience from  Chicago,  vjhere  he  will  be  attending  and  addressing  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Today  John  R.  Fleming,  assistant  director  of  information,  is  to  acknowl- 
edge on  Secretary  vVallace's  behalf  a  few  of  the  many  good  letters  that  listeners 
have  sent  him,  and  devote  a  few  minutes  to  ansvrering  questions  that  have  come  in 
lately.     I  don't  know  how  m^ny  of  these  we  can  get  through  today,  but  we'll  an- 
swer as  many  as  we  can. 

flf:?.iikg: 

Morse,  perhaps  we'd  better  explain  that  not  all  of  these  letters  contain 
questions  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 'word.     Several  of  them  contain  misconcep- 
tions of  the  facts  and  circumstances.    And  that  isn't  surT:risi:ig ,  v/hen  you  con- 
sider the  number  of  complex  facts  the  average  citizen  is  expected  to  know  these 
days. 

SALISBURY": 

No,  I  should  say  it  isn't  surprising.    But  let's  get  along,   Jack.  Here's 
the  first  letter  on  the  stack.     It  looks  interesting.     Comes  f rom  Naperville , 
.Illinois,  and  asks  about  the  truth  of  a  story  that  appears  in  the  December  issue 
.of  Dne  of  our  most  reputable  magazines. 

FLFIvlING: 

Will  you  read  the  extract  he  quotes  from  the  magazine  article,  Morse? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  here  it  is:   (Q,uoting)  "Lately,  a  retired  clergyman. .,,  .made  a  visit 
to  his  old  home  in  Maine.    He  talked  with  friends  of  boyhood  and  early  manhood, 
and  among  the  stories  they  told  him  v/as  one  of  a  wido-.v  doing  her  best  on  a  farm. 
She  had  butchered  two  hogs  for  the  use  of  her  fam.ily.     Some  time  later,  Federal 
employees  heard  of  her  action  and  called  on  her.     She  told  them  that  she  had 
raised  the  two  hogs  and  had  butchered  themi  and  was  using  the  meat  in  her  home. 
They  laid  upon  her  penalties  of  eighteen  dollars,  which  she  paid  out  of  her  scant 
store,     'I  would  not,'   said  the  minister  in  his  quiet  and  gentle  voice,  'have 
supposed  that  such  things  could  happen  in  our  country.'"  (End  of  quotation)  7/ell, 
v/hat  ab«ut  it,  Jack? 


( over) 


FLEMING: 


■  First,  what  did  the  man  v/ho  v/rote'this  letter  to  Secretary  Wallace  think 
about  it?  "  •     -  ■■  ■  ' 

SALISBURY: 

That's  just  the  point:  he  doesn't  know  what  to  think  about  it.  Here's 
¥/hat  he  writes:   (quotinr)   '^Inasmuch  as  this  appears  in  a  reputable  magazine,  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  believe  this  statement  concerning  the  experience  of  this 
widow  in  Maine*    After  hearing  you  (he's  referring^  to  Secretary  Wallace,  of 
course)   in  that  series  of  addresses  in  Mandel  Hall,  Chicat'C,  and  having  this 
first-hand  opportunity  to  hear  you  state  your  basic  philosophy  regarding  agricul- 
ture, with  which  I  am  in  hearty  accord,  I  cannot  imagine  an  incident  like  this 
taking  place  with  your  full  consent.     So  I  am  in  a  quandary.     Is  the  above  inci- 
dent true?"  (End  of  quotation)     7i/hat  is  the  answer.  Jack? 

FLM'IING:  ■  . 

V/ell,  Morse,  if  all  the  circumstances  were  given  in  the  story  only  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  possible:  Either  the  story  has  been  made  out  of  whole  cloth, 
or  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  has  defrauded  a  poor  'wido?/-  rut  of  eighteen 
dollars,  and  there  is  a  tough  time  ahead  for  him. 

SiilSBURY: 

But  what  if  the  circumstances  were  not  all  stated? 
FLSIvUNG: 

There  is  that  possibility,  all  right.    At  any  rate,  I  asked  the  corn-hog 
section  of  the  Triple-A  to  investigate,  and  see  if  any  such  circumstances  existed 
in  connection  with  a  corn-hog  contract  in  the  state  of  Maine,     It  didn't  take 
them  long,-  because  there  are  not  so  many  hog  growers  in  Maine,    Here  is  what  the 
investigator  reported: 

"Maine  had  seven  corn-hog  contracts  'in  1934  and  ten  in  1935,  Payments 
have  been  made  by  the  Government  on  all  of  them.    There  have  been  no  suspensions 
and  no  penalties  on  any  of  them.    The  contract  signers  are  apparently  all  men. 
So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  their  names,  no  women  in  Maine  have  signed  corn -hog 
contracts." 

Does  that  answer  the  question,  Morse? 

SALISBURY:  ' 

If  the  story  were  told  on  the  basis  that  the  wido^;j  were  a  contract  signer, 
Jack.     But  suppose  the  basis  of  trie  story  was  that  the  widow  wasn't  a  contract- 
holder,  what  then? 

FLEI-'UNG:  ■  ■  _ 

There  is  that  possibility,  of  course.     But  whoever  first  related  the  story 
forgot  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pre- 
vent anyone  —  man,  womxan,  or  child  —  from  raising  and  slaughtering  hogs  for  use 
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at  hsme.    There  is  nc  processing  tax  on  hogs  so  slaughtered,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  penalty  for  any  alleged  non-pa^/ment  of  the  tax.    That's  why  I  said  a  vrhile  ago 
that  either  the  story  is  mde  out  of  v;hole  cloth,  the  invention  of  some  neighborhood 
gossip,  or  else  a  Federal  agent  has  had  the  audacity  to  defraud  a  poor  widow.  I 
don't  like  to  believe  either  of  those,  but  some  acquaintance  with  both  neighborhood 
gossips  and  Federal  agents  leaves  me  more  inclined  to  put  the  blame  c^n  the  neighbor- 
hood gossip.    These  processing  taxes  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reven- 
ue .of  the  Treasury  Department.    The  Internal  Revenue  agents  have  an  extremely  good 
reputation  for  honesty  and  devotion  to  duty,    I  imagine  the  B'oreau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue would  v/ish  to  hear  at  once  of  any  such  episode,  and  ,detemine  the  trut!:  of  it, 

SALISBURY:  -  .      '  ' 

"<7ell,  I  suppose  that  answers  the  question.  Jack,  as  well  as  it  can  be  an- 
swered at  this  distance.    From  the  facts  you  have  given  it  begins  to  lock  like  one 
of- -those  neighborhood  stories  that  grow  like  snowballs.     It's  always  puzzled  me 
how.  such  t];iings  do  get  started.    But  they  seem  to,  and  I  suppose  that  I'm  guilty 
now  and  then,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  quidnuncs,  of  passing  a  juicy  piece  of 
gossip  along. 

7/e've  got  to  speed  up.  Jack,  to  get  any  more  letters  in.    Here's  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  St.  Louis  —  doesn't  give  her  address,  unfortunately,  so  we  can't 
write  her.    Anyv/ay,  she  mentions  the  talk  Assistant  Secretary  Wilson  read  on  Nov- 
ember 18th  for  Secretary  V/allace,   and  says  she  "was  amazed  to  hear  you  say  a  farm 
family  of  four  could  not  live  on  $540  per  year"  for  food  expenditures ..    Cnat  about 
that? 

FLElvIING: 

Apparently  she  didn't  catch  the  word  "non-farm."    Throughout  that  speech  the 
Secretary  was  talking  only  about  the  food  expenditures  of  non-farm  families.  He 
couldn't  say  city,  because  he  wanted  to  include  families  in  small  towns,  so  he  used 
the  expression  "non-farm."    Sorry  that  correspondent  didn't  give  us  her  exact  ad- 
dress so  we  could  send  her  a  copy  of  the  talk, 

SALISBURY: 

Perhc.ps  she's  listening  today  and  will  forward  her  address  if  she  wants  a 
copy  of  the  talk.    Here's  another  letter  referring  to  the  sane  speech.    This  letter 
comes  from.  Canton,  Ohio,  and  observes  that  (quoting)   "the  figure  for  average  work- 
er given"  —  $1500  a  year  for  one-third  of  22  million  non-farm  families  —  "was 

way  ahead  of  that  amount  paid  here   Curs  averages  $650  to  |700  a  year."  (end 

of  quotation)     How  about  that.  Jack? 

FLEMING: 

I  feel  sure  the  Secretary  didn't  mean  to  leave  the  impression,  Morse,  that 
|1500  a  year  v/as  the  average  annual  incomxe  of  that  third  of  our  non-farm  population 
with  the  lowest  incomes.    Here's  what  he  said: 

"The  22  million  non-farm  families  in  1929  fell  into  three  incom.e  groups.  The 
lowest  third  --  about  l\  million  families  —  had  to  get  alrng  in  1929  on  less  than 
|1500  a  year;  the  next  third  —  about  7  million  families  —  had  between  $1500  and 
|2500  a  year  to  live  on;  the  top  third  had  more  than  $2500  a  year  to  live  on."  Those 
were  1929  figures,  of  course, 

( over) 


SALISBURY: 


I  can  see  how  a;  lis.tener  might  get  confused  by  those  figures,  Jack.  If 
our  Canton  correspondent  had  a  copy  of  the  talk,  she  might  like  to  study  the  fig- 
ures. 

FLEMING:     ;    '     "  ..  ' 

All  right,  I'll  see  that  she  gets  a  copy.    Have  we  time  for  any  more? 
-SALISBURY: 

r 

Just  rne .    Let's  take  this  letter  from  a  farmer  from  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
He  asks  several  questions.    Here's  a  good  one  for  you.     "If  the  Triple-A  programs 
are  so  T/onderful,"  he  writes,  "7/hy  are  imports  on  mostly  everything  that  they  con- 
trol up  10  times  to  what  they  ?/ere  last  year?" 

FLEIVIING: 

That  is  a  good  question,  Morse,  and  it  deserves  a  detailed  answer.  Right 
now,  since  our  time  is  ab-^ut  up,  I  can  only  say  that  the  official  figures  on  im-* 
ports  of  fai*m  products  do  not  at  all  support  our  correspondent's  point  •f  view. 
The  peEik  of  imports  of  competitive  farm  products  caused  by  the  1934  drought  seems 
to- have  passed.     In  Tioriting  to  him  I'll  give  more  details.    Perhaps  Secretary  Wal- 
lace will  -.Tish  to  talk  ab©ut  this  whole  question  of  imports  in  the  near  future, 
A  great  many  have  been  asking  about  themi. 


SMSS 


CHRISTIvlAS  GIFTS  FROIv;  THE  FAEIv:  MAY  BE  PHACTICAL  AlID  CHAMINa 


A  radio  talk  by  Miss  Jean- McFarlane j  Clothing  Specialist,  Home 
Economics  Extension,  University  of  T7i scon sin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  delivered 
in  the  Eecem"ber  4,  1935,  Home  Demonstration  Radio  Hour  and  broadcast  by  a 
network  of  49  associate  1\[BC  radio  stations. 

'         ■    '  ■  '  —ooOOoo  — 

As  the  holiday  season  approaches  our  hearts  lighten  with  thoughts  and 
plans  of  a  joyous  Christmas.    Farm  folks  who  have  seen  a  better  year,  with  good 
crops  and  higher' price s',  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  set  backs,  will  celebrate 
together  at  this  time  of ■ peace,  and  charity.     It  is  the  thoughtful  work,  the 
friendly  handclasp,  and  the  kindly  greeting  that  brings  true  joy  and  haijpiness. 
These  are  things" we  all  hnve  'to  give.     How  true  it  is  that  the  only  things  we 
ever  keep  are  the  things-  we  give  away. 

Let  us  not  make  Christmas  just  a  spending  orgy,  giving  more  than  we 
can  really  afford.    By  so  doing  we  will  lose  one  of  the  most  precious  qualities 
of  giving — good  vrill.     Let  us  ■  spend  less  and  wrap  more  good  cheer  with  each  pack- 
age. 

Everyone  of  yourfriends  can  be'  remembered  if  you  choose  your  gifts 
from  the  things '  ?/hich-  you  have  ri-ght  on  the  farm.  ■  These  gifts  will  need  no 
apology  for  they  can  be  made  both  practical  and  charming. 

Do  you  have  some  farm  products  stored  away  in  your  cellar  that  v/ill 
more  than  carry  your  family  through  the  winter?    Apples?-    You- need  not  go 
futher  for  your  first  Christmas  gift.     Any  mother  would  be  joyous  over  a  basket 
of  big  shiny  red  apples  to  help  keep  the  doctor  away  when  the  whole  family 
has  been  munching  on  nuts  and  sweets  for  days.     iThat  goes  for  apples  is  etjually 
true  of  any  other  fruit  ycu  have  grown  sjid  kept  in  good  condition. 

If  you  raise  poultry  on  your  farm  you  have  an  unsurpassable  gift  right 
at  your  finger  tips,     A  X3hicken,  duck,  goose,  or  turkey  would  make  a  very, 
very  special  gift  and  one  you  can  bank  on  v;ill  not  be  put  a'vay  ^-inused. 

It  mr.y  be  thr,t  you  raise  sorghum,  or  perhaps  it  is  mpple  syrup  or  honey 
that  you  hr-ve  more  of  than  you  c-nn  use.     If  that  is  the  case,  rJiyone  of 
these  three  will  make  a  gift  equally  as  good  and  more  personal  than  one 
you  could  buy,  for  you  have  prepared  it  yourself. 

Packed  away  in  your  frjiit  cellar  you  may  find  gifts  already  to  be 
sent  save  a  piece  of  gayly  colored  paper  and  ribbon.     Christmas  wrappings — 
what  an  important  part  they  play  in  the  charm  and  excitement — they  need  not 
be  expensive  but  they  must  be  attractive. 

A  country/  friend  as  well  as  a  city  relative  will  be  pleased  with  a 
glass  of  jelly  or  jam.     Meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  canned  when  they  vrcre 
plentiful  mal<:e  inexpensive  gifts.     To  make  them  even  more  acceptable,  include 
the  receipt  you  used.     Smoked  ham,  bacon,  or  sausage  you  have  made  on  the 
farm  will  be  prized  because  of  their  home-made  flavor.     If  you  have  just 


( over) 


iDutchered  it  may  "be  a  "beef  or  pork  'roast  ■  that-- will  carry  your  message  of 
cheer,     yisconsin  farm  folks  are,.,  fortiinate  in  having  so  many  fine  flavors 
and  varieties'  of  chee§e  to  ^select  from  for  ,a  gift  to  a  favored  friend. 

In  the  minds  of  most  children  Christmas'' and  popcorn  go  hand  inMiahd. 
Think  of  the  fun  and  la'oghter  the  kiddies  will  get  from  a  "bag  of  unpopped 
corn.     If  you  have  gathered  "butter  nuts,  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  or  pecans, 
if  you  live  in  the  south,  tie  up  a  nice  package  of  these  holiday  goodies  and 
include  them  with  your  other  gifts.     Yo^ong  and  old  alike  will  enjoy  them. 

In  tlisconsin  we  find  m.any  Uses  for  pine  cones.  '  A  very  unusual  gift 
can  "be  made  "by  tying  up  a  "bundle  of  cones  with  red  scrimi  or  red  mosquito 
netting  and  a  "big  red  ri"b"bon.     This  colotful  "bag  a"bout  14"  or  15"  in  diameter 
can  "be  placed  at  the  fireplace,  in  a  comer,"  or  under  the  tree.     It  gives  off 
a  pine  fragrance  and  many  warm  colors  when  "burned  in  the  fireplace. 

Try  tinting  the  points  of  the  small  cones  that  come  from  the  Norway 
Pine  tree.     Gold  or  silver  paint  will  transform  them  into  a  glittering  ornament 
for  the  tree,-    (These  same  cones  may  he  attached  to  a  stiff '  card  and  used  on 
the  ta'ble  as  place  cards.) 

Cat  tails  and  reeds  gathered  from  the  swamp  cori"bine  to  make  an 
attractive  winter  "bouquet.    Branches  of  pine  needles  and  hay'berry  also  make,, 
unusual  gift  "bouquets  "because  of  the  traditional  vzishes  for.  "good  luck" 
that  the  "bay"berry  carries.     Then  there  is  'bittersweet  which  may  "be  just  the 
note  of  color  that  v/ill  "bri^iten  the  living  room:  of  a  friend.   .  Sprays  of 
pepper  "berries,  which  arc-  native  in  som.e  sections  of  our  country,  make 
graceful  and  cheery  "bouquets  "because  they  may  "be  dipped  in  a  color  of  paint 
you  desire.    Ivralti-colored  gourds  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms  placed  in 
a  simple  wooden  chopping  "bowl  mal^e  a  charming  center  piece  for  the  festive 
ta'ble. 

Don't  forget  that  if  you  fill  your  house  with  joy  and  happiness  you 
are  "bound  to  have  a  Christmas  you  will  never  forget . 


DO  Fm'lERS  WA2TT  THE  PEDSRAI.  GOVESirimi:  .   _  _ 
TO  HELP  THEI/i  DEAL  WITH  FARM  PROSLEiviS? 

A  radio  discussion  led  "bv  Morse  Sal i slDury ,  chief  of  the  Hadio  Service, 
and  "broadcast  Thursday,  December  12,  1935.  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
period  of  the  National  Earra  and  Home  Hour  "by  N3G  and  50  associated  radio 
stations. 

— ooOoo — 

SALISBUHY: 

As  promised  last  week,  we  bring  you  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  today  another  "brief  program  reporting  on  progress  in  the  nation- 
wide organization  of  rural  discussion  groups  and  giving  son^.e  of  the  points  of 
view  which  will  he  expressed  in  the  hundreds  of  discussion  groups  that  this 
week  are  taking  up  the  second  question  of  national  interest  to  he  raised  hefore 
these  groups. 

Last  week  the  organization  of  discussion  groups  and  the  discussion  of 
the  first  topic  of  national  interest  went  forward  in  39  States.    Roy  Hendrickson, 
assistant  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  the  assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  given 
me  some  of  the  reports  received  from  the  State  leaders  of  the  discussion  projects, 
I  have  here  with  me  the  reports  from  Watson  Dittraer,  the  leader  in  South  Dakota, 
and  from  3.  L.  Hummel,  discussion  leader  for  Virginia.     Both  indicate  the  great 
interest  in  the  free  discussion  of  proolems  of  national,  State,  and  local 
importance  which  has  heen  the  driving  force  hehind  the  organization  of  these 
discussion  projects. 

As  we  get  along  with  this  series,  I  hope  to  hring  you  reports  from  other 
States  about  the  way  in  which  the  people  are  carrying  on  their  discussions. 


-  2  - 

(SALIS3UHY  -  Continued) 

The  Q'^estion  oeing  taken  up  137  these  grouns  this  week  is;     "Do  Farmers 
Want  The  Federal  C-overnrient  To  llelv  Them  Leal  T^ith  Farm  Prohlerns?" 

lloTj,   of  coui'se,  there  are  all  sorts  of  -points  of  view  on  this  matter. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  tnings  in  our  whole  ides,  of  the  functions 
of  the  governments  under  which  we  live. 

3ut  usually  when  you  analyze  the  different  ideas  that  ^^ou  hear  exi^ressed, 
you  find  3  hasic  viewDoints,     These  viewpoints  are  held,  not  only  "by  farm  people 
"but  "by  city  peoT)le  —  "by  a,ll  people  —  and  their  -Dhilosotihical  root  is  the 
matter  of  whether  any  sort  of  business  —  farming  or  otherwise  —  should  look 
to  the  Federal  G-overnment  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  its  prohlems. 

Let's  state  these  3  points  of  view. 

ll^iewpoint  nuraher  1: 
FI53T  VOICE; 

The  "best  relationshi"n  for  the  State  to  have  with  "business  is  TO  LEA"VS 
IT  ALOm. 
SALISBURY; 

Viewpoint  number  2; 
SECOND  VGICF; 

The  "best  relationshiio  for  the  State  to  have  with  "business  is  TO  BE  A 
POLICEI/iki^. 
SALISBUHY; 

Vie^TOoint  num'ber  3« 
THIRD  VOICE; 

The  "best  relationship  for  the  State  to  have  with  business  is  TO  DO 
SOIviETEING  ABOUT  IT. 


SALI SBURY : 

Now  in  any  discussion  of  what  help  the  men  in  the  different  lines  of 
business  should  expect  from  the  I'ederal  Government,   in  dealing  with  their 
problems,  you  are  likely  to  find  that  all  viewpoints  expressed  go  "back  to  these 
fundamental  attitudes  of  different  types  of  people.     Watch,  as  we  open  now  a 
very  brief  session  presenting  discussion  as  it  might  take  place  in  a  farm 
discussion  group,  and  see  if  you  can't  trace  the  different  views  back  to  these 
3  forces. 

(BA3SL  OF  VOICES) 
SALISBURY;     (Ra-OTDing  on  table) 

Well,  let's  get  down  to  discussing,  friends.     I  place  before  you  this 
question:     "Do  Farmers  Want  the  Federal  G-overnment  to  Help  Them  Deal  with  Farm 
Problems?" 

FULSOM:     (in  a  very  abrupt,  decisive  tone) 

I  say  NO,  Mr.   Chairman.     Fara  business  is  no  different  from  any  other 
business.    All  business  does  best  when  left  alone  so  that  the  individual 
business  men  can  make  free  use  of  their  skill  and  their  experience. 
MRS .  LYONS ;     (Rather  a  mild  voice) 

Does  best  for  whom,  Josiah  Fulsom?    I  ca,n  see  how  the  individual  business 
man,  the  individual  farmers,  might  "do  best"  for  himself  if  he  is  let  absolutely 
alone,  but  maybe  he's  not  doing  best  for  the  other  people  in  his  community. 
FULSOM: 

7/ell  now,  Mrs.  Lyons,  I  don't  mean  to  let  people  free  to  rob  and  steal 
and  cheat;  we've  always  got  to  be  protected  against  the  scoundrel.     I  mean,  we 
should  leave  the  men  of  good  will  in  business  free  to  do  their  level  best  in 
fair  competition  with  the  other  fellows  who  are  doing  their  level  best.     In  the 
end,  this  will  bring  about  the  best  results  for  the  whole  community. 


-  u  - 

COKDLEY: 

I  agree.     The  farmers  who  settled  this  continent  didn't  go  running  to 
a  Government  "bureau  to  find  out  what  to  plant  and  how  irruch  to  plant  of  it. 
McLEM ; 

Well  now,  Cordlev,  mayhe  that's  a  little  hit  overdra^Am,     George  Washing- 
ton wanted  some  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  agriculture  of  his 
day.     So  did  Thomas  Jefferson.     And  hy  ISUo  our  Federal  Government  "began  the 
collection  of  plant  specimens,  and  hy  1862,   the  same  year  the  Homestead  Act  was 
passed,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  was  set  up. 
CQRDLEY: 

Well,  now,  perhaps  I  ought  to  soften  what  I  said,  I-.'cLean.     Soften  it  to 
this  extent:     That  the  farmers  who  settled  this  co^ontry  didn't  go  running  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  help  on  their  economic  pro'blems.     Competition,  and  the 
motto  "Let  the  "best  man  win"  is  what  has  "built  America.     The  more  completely  you 
can  keep  the  Government  out  of  the  "business  of  farming  the  "better  off  the 
individual  farmer    will  "be, 
McLBAN ; 

Cordley,  I  admire  your  find  upstanding  spirit.    But  I  am  afraid  that 
you  may  not  see  all  the  realities  of  the  situation.     Business  men  always  have 
turned  to  the  Federal  Government  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  their  economic 
pro"blems.     Various  groups  of  "business  men  have  had  suhsidies  and  have  grown  fat 
on  them  at  the  expense  of  other  groups  of  "business  men,  and  then  the  other  groups 
of  "business  men  have  "been  forced  to  fight  either  to  get  Federal  suhsidies  for 
themselves  or  see  that  the  suhsidies  and  powers  given  the  other  fellows  weren't 
ahused. 


■.■  ••i^  .1,' 
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JOnNSTON: 

In  other  words,  McLean,  you  say  that  the  Governinent  has  got  to  play  the 
part  of  a  policeman  in  regulating  competition  as  well  as  in  preventing  absolute, 
downright,  "brute-force  rohoery. 
McLgM : 

Very  much  so,  Johnston, 
MISS  HILEY: 

ly 

Yes,  you  certairy  do  have  many  instances  of  the  Federal  G-overnment 
acting  as  a  policeman  to  keep  one  group  of  "business  men  from  gouging  another 
group,     riy  eighth  grade  history  class  pretty  soon  will  he  studying  the  TDeriod 
when  so  many  of  t'nese  laws  came  into  effect  —  the  last  3C  JOSlts  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  the  first  10  years  of  this  century.     Then  was  when  we 
got  railroad  and  warehouse  legislation,  pu"blic  utility  commissions,  anti-monoply 
laws,   conservation  laws,  minimum  wage  and  child  la'bor  laws,  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  "blue-sky  laws,  etc. 
JO-ilTSTON : 

All  those  are  good  illustrations.     Laws  like  the  ones  you've  mentioned, 
Miss  Riley,  provide  a  set  of  rules  to  preserve  fair  play  in  "business  competition. 
Through  enforcing  these  rales,  the  Federal  Government  makes  "business  safe  in  the 
same  way  that  the  county  police  make  homenaking  safe  by  preventing  house"breaking 
and  holdups. 
McLEA^T; 

Precisely,  Johnston.     But  refien'ber  this,   the  Federal  Government,  playing 
the  part  of  policeman,   shouldn't  give  help  in  working  out  pro"blems  of  different 
groups  in  the  economic  field  any  more  than  the  local  policeman  ought  to  go  off 
his  "beat  and  do  hired  man's  work  for  a  farmer.     The  f^jmction  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  simply  to  give  police  protection,  keep  mono-oolies  from  forming, 
leave  each  group  free  to  work  cut  its  own  destiny. 


, ..  


HOLLIES :   (Same  as  Cordley) 

Well,   I  can  agree  with  you  up  to  that  point,  McLean.     I'm  all  for  that. 
Your  policeman  kind  of  economic  government  is  certainly  "better  than  government 
which  can't  have  anything  to  do  vath  the  business  life  of  the  people.     But  I 
wonder  if  your  policeman  State  really  can  give  eaua.1  economic  opportunities  to 
all  the  people?     I  es-oecially  wonder  if  your  policeman  State  can  give  equal 
economic  opportunity  to  farm  people. 
McLEM: 

Why  do  you  say  that,  Holmes?    What  "brings  up  these  questions  in  your 

mind? 
HOLMES ; 

I  suppose  it's  my  wa^'  of  looking  at  things.     As  I  see  the  real  situation 
that  we  face  today,  industryy  has  got  to  organize  for  mass  production  in  hig 
corporations,  hig    aggregations  of  capital  and  machinery  and  factories j  Now, 
the  policeman  State  can't  get  at  the  operations  of  these  "big  corporations  — 
they're  not  monopolies,   they  don't  misrepresent  things.     Sut  they  do  create  a 
situation  where  the  industrial  producers  can  organize  themselves  much  more 
effectively  than  t"he  farm  producers.     And  the  result  is  that  the  farm  producers 
really  don't  have  equality  of  opportunity, 
ROSS; 

Well,  Holmes,  what  do  you  propose  our  oeo-ole  should  do  ahout  it? 

HOLMES: 

^,'?hy,  Ross,   I  think  they  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  their  central  govern- 
ment does  something  a"bout  it.     That's  why  I  think  that  farm  people  along  with 
other  "business  groups  should  look  to  the  Eederal  Government  for  aid  in  dealing 
with  their  prohlems.     I  think  our  whole  discussion  here  tonight  is  more  or  less 
academic.     Whether  we  "believe  in  it  or  not,  we  are  going  to  look  for  Federal 
Government  action  to  helv  u,3  deal  with  o'ur  economic  orohlems. 
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McLEM; 

Well,  you  nake  a  convincing  p.Tg^iment  like  a  good  many  people  vmo  want 
to  cha.nge  things  radically,  Holnes.     They  are  hard  as  nails  ahout  history  -  -  - 
ahout  what  has  "been.     But  they  go  very  dreamy  about  what  will  "be  in  the  future 
if  they  get  the  reform  that  they  want.     I  won't  admit  that  "bigness  in  Government 
is  any  improvement  over  "bigness  in  corporate  organization. 
C053DLSY; 

I  say  so,  too,  McLean.     I  think  we  ought  to  watch  out  and  not  let 
Government  get  into  business  at  any  point.     The  experience  of  other  countries 
teaches  us  that  once  you  start  the  Government  on  that  course  it  won't  stop. 
It  finally  goes  the  whole  way  to  State  control  of  ever3'-thing, 
MISS  RILEY; 

Well,   I  can  see  how  it  might,   if  it  weren't  that  we're  sticking  to 
democracy  in  this  country..     In  a  democratic  country,   the  free  speech  and  the 
free  press  and  the  periodic  elections  correct  wrong  situa.tions  that  a  "bureaucracy 
might  create  once  in  a  while.     The  c'^.tizens  of  a  democracy  might  choose  a  govern- 
ment with  an  aggressive  economic  program.     Then  if  they  "believed  that  under  such 
a  program  equality  of  economic  opportunity  is  not  "being  secured,  the  way  is  open 
for  them  to  say  so,. 
SALISBURY:; 

Sorry  —  We'll  have  to  leave  our  discussion  group  now.  I  leave  with  you 
some  of  the  questions  they're  mulling  over; 

Which  of  these  views  of  the  State's  relation  to  business  and  agriculture 
do  you  think  is  most  nearly  correct? 

How  would  you  state  your  ovra  view? 
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Should  the  Federal  G-overnaent  leave  farn  scientific  experimentation  to 
co'ont^;-  and  State  governraents ?    To  private  individuals? 

Are  consurners  of  farm  Toroducts  entitled  to  protection  "by  the  Government 
against  poor  quality,  false  weight,  and  high  prices? 

Should  the  common  econom.ic  prohlems  of  farmers  "be  left  to  solution  "by 
farm  cooperatives,   o^.^ned,  managed,  and  financed  hy  farmers? 

On  Monday,  January  6,  we'll  have  another  discussion.     The  question: 

Should  American  Agriculture  Seek  Recovery  of  World  Markets,   or  Arrange 
to  Live  at  Home? 
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TI.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
A  radio  talk  "by  Thorndike  Saville,  Associate  Dean    College  of  Engi- 
neering, Ivew  York  University,  mem'ber  T7ater  Resources  ConLMittee,  "broadcast 
j^riday,  Decem'ber  13,   1935,   in  the  conservation  day  program^  ..^I^ational -^a.m 
and  Home  Hour. 

--ooOoo — 

Perhaps  from  the  title  of  this  address:     "TTater  and  National  Book- 
keeping" you  will  conclude  that  I  an  a"bout  to  discuss  Tratered  stock,   or  an 
inflected  currency,   or  some  related  financial  suoject  of  a  controversial 
nature.    Not  at  all.     I  ar.  going  to  try  to  describe  to  3^ou  a  kind  of  "book- 
keeping for  our  na,tional  water  resources  aloout  which  most  of  you  have  never 
thought,  but  upon  the  accurate  keeping  of  which  depends  our  freedom  from 
water  insolvency. 

Every  high  school  student  has  been  ta'oght  t"ne  necessity  of  two  f^Jnda- 
mental  procedures  for  the  -successful  prosecution  of  any  business.     The  first 
is  an  occasional  inventory  of  stock.     The  second  is  the  keeping  of  a  ledger 
in  which  are  entered  the  daily  transactions,  both  credits  and  debits.  You 
ask,  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  water  resources?    T7ell,   there  are  almost 
no  activities ■  of  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,   or  recreational  nature  which 
are  not  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  use  and  control  of  water. 
Enormous  sum.s  of  money  are  invested  in  these  enterprises,   from  the  smallest 
farm  with  its  spring  or  brook,   its  dependence  upon  rainfall  or  irrigation, 
to  the  great  city  having  to  go  a  h-undred  miles  or  m.ore  for  a  great  water 
supply  of  adequate  qjjiantity,   containing  no  chemical  ingredients  deleteri- 
ous to  m.anuf acturing  processes,  and  of  reasonable  purity  to  a  safeguard 
"health. 


Almost  every  activity  of  present  and  past  civilization  is  more 
dependent  upon  water  than  upon  any  other  natural  resource.  Earlier 
civilizations  have  reached  a  climax,  waned,   and  disappeared  because  of  -un- 
scientific use  and  abuse  of  water  and  land  resources,  and  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  inter-relations  between  the  two.    T7e  have  no  excuse  to  let 
our  future  in  this  country  be  so  circumscribed,   limited  or  curtailed  by  lack 
of  Knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  conserve  the  great  resources  of  land  and  water 
with  which  we  have  been  blessed.  Cur  knowledge  of  what  to  do  is  adeq^Liate, 
our  will  to  perform  has  thus  far  been  lacking.     If  we  continue  tr  dissipate 
prodigally  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  ojaite  soon  be  faced with 
water  insolvency  in  our  natural  resources  bookkeeping.     Indeed  in  som.e  areas 
we  are  already  virtually  insolvent,  and  some  of  our  lands  are  in  the  hands 
of  what  are  really  natural  resources  receivers,  wno  a  re  trying  to  see  what 
can  be  salvaged  from  or  what  can  be.restroed  to  vast  regions  of  eroded  and 
eroding  lands  and  water  deficient  or  water  damaged  areas. 

I  mentioned  that  an^^  business  man  makes  occasional  inventory  of 
"nis  stock.     The  first,  though  necessarily^  hast3;-  inventory  of  our  national 
water  resources  was  publis'hed  in  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
issued  in  January  1S35.     It  was  found  that  in  the  first  place  we  were  sur- 
prisingly lacking  in  certp-in  basic  data  needed  to  really  evaluate  the  extent 
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and  character  of  our  v/ater  resources  in  many  areas,  and  that  in  the  second 
place  we  had  so  dissipated  or  ^Jinwisely  used  these  water  resources  as  to 
produce  highly  uneconomic    results,  or  actual  damage  capatile  of  "being  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  loss.  ■  ■ 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  descrihe  these  in  detail,  "but  as  examples 
of  the  first  I  m.ay  point  out  that  we  have  never  collected  on  any  adequate 
scale  information  as  to  the  amount,  the  character,  and  the  extent  of  our 
ground  water  resources,  upon  which  ahout  half  of  our  population  are  depend- 
ent for  dom.estic,  agricultural  and  industrial  uses.     Tie  have  little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  chemical  croality  of  our  surface  and  ground  waters,  not- 
withstanding that  such  information  is  needed  for  the  wise  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  development  of  agricultural  lands,  location  of 
industries  requiring  water  of  special  characteristics,  and  the  public 
health. 

As  examples  of  waste  and  damage,   I  may  cite  first  the  terrific  soil 
losses,  so  vividly  prot rayed  in  the  recent  reports  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Committee  and  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.     Literally  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  fertile  top  soil  are  ^removed  annually  from  our  "best 
agricrJtural  lands,  "by  the  ^unc ont rolled  action  of  water  and  the  improper 
use  or  cultivation  of  land.  I  may  cite  as  another  example,   the  fact  that 
during  a  recent  five  year  period,  ^anf avorahle  chemical  elements  in  the 
water  of  the  Delaware  River  caused  a  loss  of  over  seven  million  dollars  to 
industry,  a  loss  preventable  "by  adequate  water  resources  control.     I  may 
mention  the  large,  though  perhaps  intangible  loss  in  fish  life,  recreational 
possi"bilities ,  and  industrial  uses  due  to  the  pollution  of  certain  of  our 
inland  and  coastal  waters,     finally,  a  loss  not  apparent  to  many  of  you,  is 
constantly  occurring  "by  erosion  of  our  coasts  "by  wave  attack,  destroying 
literally  millions  of  dollars  of  property  every  few  years. 

Our  inventory  shows  these  facts  of  ignorance  a"bout  our  water  re- 
sources, and  of  demonstra'ble  loss  due  partl;^  to  this  ignorance  and  partly 
to  our  delay  in  utilizing  effectively  the  knowledge  which  we  have. 

TTnat  to  do  about  this?     TThy,  of  course,  any  sensi"ble  man  will  reply, 
having  made  our  inventory  we  m.ust  install  an  imiproved  system  of  "bookkeeping 
which  will  give  us  t'ne  day  "oy  day  statements  of  our  water  conditions.  TTnat 
constitutes  a  national  water  resources  system,  of  bookkeeping?     It  amoujits  to 
about  this:     day  by  day  records  of  rainfall,   snowfall,  stream  flow,  evapora- 
tion, groijind  water,   chemical  quality  of  water,   coastal  and  land  erosion  at 
sufficient  stations  distributed  over  the  United  Sta.tes  to  enable  us  to  accu- 
rately determine  such  factors  as:   the  average  annual  amounts,   the  annual  and 
seasonal  variations,   the  extremes  during  drought  and  flood  and  storm,  and 
the  relationship  of  each  to  the  others.     This  sort  of  bookkeeping  we  have, 
but  the  sytem  is  as  yet  quite  inadequate  for  striking  any  balance  to  give 
us  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  status  of  t"his  vital  factor  in  national 
economy.     Oar  present  s^^stem  is  something  like  that  of  the  acco-ontant  who 
forgets  to  enter  a  large  expenditure,   or  who  enters  a  series  of  sales  in 
the  wrong  place,   or  who  tries  to  estimiate  the  sales  of  butter  from  records 
of  the  sale  of  shoes,     he  cannot  m.ake  an  accurate  inventory  of  his  stock, 
nor  can  he  forecast  the  growth  or  decline  of  his  business,  nor  can  he  plan 
for  more  efficient  management  to  reduce  his  losses  or  increase  his  surplus. 


The  remedy  for  the  present  inadequate  and  somewhat  'jjicoordinated 
national  vrater  resources  bookkeeping  system,  is  twofold:   first  many  more 
continuous  records  of  basic  water  resources  data,  and  second  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  data  in  evalua-ting  the  respective  possible  uses  of  our  waters 
and  planning  adequately  for  their  conservation  and  development. 

The  first  mav  only  be  obtained  by  providing  for  a  well  considered 
expansion  in  the  activities  of  the  ordinary  established  data  col.lecting 
agencies  of  the  federal  and  state  governments,   such  as  the  TT'eather  Bureau, 
the  3-eological  Survey,  the  Coast  and  '3-eodetic  Survey,   the  Army  Engineers, 
the  State  Conservation  Commissions,   etc.     Such  expenditures  will  bring 
forth  fruits  multiplied  a  million  fold.     These  are  not  spectacular  activi- 
ties.    Like  any  accounting  procedures,  they  are  day  by  day  records  of 
factors  in  themselves  prosaic,  but  which  are  absolutely  requisite  not  only 
for  the  intelligent  use,  but  indeed  for  the  very  preservation  of  o"ar 
civilization. 

If  we  have  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  bookkeeping  of  our  water 
resources  debits  and  credits,  and  therefrom,  miay  from  time  to  time  make 
inventory  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  the  trends,  we  can  then 
begin  to  plan  intelligently.     TTe  can  coordinate  the  water  development 
activities  of  various  federal  and  state  bureaus,  we  can  evaluate  the  re- 
spective possible  uses  of  water  in  a  given  region;  we  may  even  reconcile 
conflicting  state  interests  in  comiprehensive  drainage  basin  developmients . 

The  TTater  Resources  Committee  of  the  i'^ational  Resources  Committee, 
following  the  exam.ple  of  its  predecessors  whom  I  have  mentioned,  has  en- 
visioned a  citizenship  made  water  conscious.     It  is  in  a  very  modest  way 
trying  to  stimulate  a  realization  of  the  need  for  better  national  water 
bookkeeping,  more  coordination  and  less  waste  in  all  kinds  of  water  under- 
takings, and  a  general  realization  upon  the  part  of  every  one  of  you  that 
an  increased  effort  in  the  matter  of  day  by  day  accounting  of  our  water 
resources  and  their  evaliJiation  and  planning  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  water  insolvency,  and  to  gain  a  more  effective  use  of  our  water  and 
land  resources  to  the  end  that  we  may  all  of  us  have  and  may  enjoy  those 
large  benefits  possible  from  the  efficient  conservation  and  use  of  these 
resources  in  the  interest  of  the  national  economy,  health  and  welfare. 

### 
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A  radio  talk  "by  John  Collier,   Coirimissioner ,    Ind|an  Affairs,  delivered^ 
in  the  Conservation  Da:/  program,  National  Farm  and  Hom^llo^,— Frdday,_ 
Decemher  13,   1955,  broadcast  "by  60  stations  associated  wT^EK^^^Tg^-; 
Broadcasting  Company. 


I  am  goin,^'  to  report  on  the  part  of  oijjt  American  Indians  in  the  present 
striiggle  and  in  the  hoped-for  future  of  our  coimtrj'.    7/e  "believe  that  the  Red 
Indians  have  a  long  and  an  exciting  future. 

Beginning  forty-five  years  ago,  and  continuing  until  the  present 
Administration  took  office,   the  Federal  3-overnment,   through  forced  land 
allotment  and  other  means  of  compulsion,  cut  dov.Ti  the  Indian  land- holdings  at 
an  average  rate  of  two  m.illion  acres  a  year.    Ninety  miillion  acres  of  Indian 
lands  were  transferred  to  whites  "bet'i/veen  1887  and  1932.     Forty-s-even  million 
acres  remained  in  Indian  ownership.     Half  of  this  remaining  land  was  desert 
or  semii-desert  land. 

During  those  same  years,  while  the  Indian  was  being  forced  to 
surrender  his  land,  agricultural  credit  was  denied  to  him;  and  he  was, 
practically  speaking,  forbidden  to  organize  for  any  of  the  necessities  of 
agricultural  or  rural  industry  or  life.    As  a  result,  many  million  acres  of  the 
diminished  Indian  land-holdings  had  to  be  leased  to  whites  who  had  capital 
and "who  were  free  and  able  to  organize  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

And  d'oring  these  same  years,  the  dim.inished  Indian  land-holdings 
were  cumailatively  wasted  through  the  effects  of  over-grazing.     Soil  erosion 
and  wind  erosion,  in  the  last  twenty  years  alone,  have  transferred  millions 
of  acres  of  Indian  land  into  waste  land. 

When  this  Admiinis tration  took  office,  we  found  more  than  100,000 
Indians  totally  landless;  and  more  than  half  of  the  residual  Indian  farm 
lands  were  being  leased  to  whites,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Indian  grazing 
lands  outside  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  leased  to  whites.     Indian  poverty 
was  deeper  and  more  universal  than  any  other  poverty  in  the  United  States 
and  it  was  growing  more  intense  with  each  year.     The  Indian  race  appeared  to 
be  doomed. 

In  plain  truth,   the  governm.ent '  s  laws  and  policies  had  been  designed 
to  disinherit  the  Indian  and  to  exterminate  him.    This  implicit  and  sometimes 
explicit  policy  of  the  sovereign  government  had  become  registered  in  the 
Indian  mind  and  it  had  resulted  in  fatalism  and  "bitterness  among  many  tribes. 

What,  in  brief,  are  we  nov/  trying  to  do? 

We  have  checked  the  transfer  of  Indian  lands  to  whites.    No  Indian 
land  hereafter  may  be  allotted. 

We  have  established  a  systcmi  of  agricultural  credit  for  Indians. 
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We  hr.ve  enacted  broad  legislation, '  autTiori zing  '  and  helping  the 
Indians  to  organize  for  modern  rural  industr^^.     They  may  organize  as  tribes 
•r  as  local  communities*  .       .  • 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  complete  remaking  of  the  Indian  educational 
system,  pointing  it  toward  rural  life  and  specifically  tov/ard  scientific 
land  use  and  the  revival  and  perpetuation  of  Indian  crafts. 

We  have  commenced  tq  restore  to  the  Indians  some  of  the  land  wrongfully 
and  ruinously  tal'en  'from  them.  This  restoration  of  land  is  being  accomplished 
through  purchase  with  government  funds. 

But  of  greatest  importance,  we  have  gone  to  work,  and  the  Indians 
with  us,  in  an  attempt  to  vest  the  Indians  with  the  use  of  their  own  land, 
and  to  accomplish  that  use  in  such  a  manner  that  the  land  will  be  built 
up  instead  of  destroyed. 

I  give  you  a  'single  example  of  the  program  and  of  the  Indian  way  of 
meeting  it.     Last  week  in  New  Mixico,   I  conferred  with  the  Laguna  Pueblo,, 
tribe.     The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
ascertained  the  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  land  of  these  Indians,  and 
these  technical  men,  with  the  help  of  our  Indian  Superintendent,  a  woman, 
had  slowly  and  honestly  canvassed  the  situation  with  the  Indians. 

The  Laguna  tribe,  of  its  own  free  will,  last  week  undertook  to  reduce 
its  livestock  73  percent,  across  a  four-year  period  beginning  immediately. 
And  they  have  already  delivered  several  thousand  head  of  their  surplus  stock. 

On  its  side,  the  government  undertook  to  re-seed  the  damaged  range, 
to  put  irrigation  water  on  certain  tracts  of  land,  to  apply  the  technics  of 
flood-water  faming  wherever  the  land  contour  permitted,  and  otherwise  to 
build  up  the  frightfully  injiired  lands. 

,  The  Lagunas  themselves,  an  organized  body  of  men  and  v/omen,  will  do 
the  various  and  m.any-sided  technical  work  of  soil  conservation  and  land 
redemption. 

I  sm  told  that  no  group  of  white  sheepmen  or  stockmen  ever  voluntarily 
reduced  their  stock  in  any  such  drastic  fashion  as  the  Lagunas  have  now 
undertaken  to  do.     The  Lagunas  were  merely  one  of  numerous  tribes  embarked 
upon  a  similar  program. 

The  Indians  today  need  the  understanding  and  help  of  every  one  of  you 
whom  my  voice  may  be  reaching.     Indian  Affairs  are  wholly  within  the  control 
of  Congress.     The  new  policies,  which  are  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  death 
against  Indians  and  a  grant  of  a  new  and  a  long  life  to  the  Red  race,  were 
not  established  without  a  struggle.    And  they  cannot  be  maintained  v/ithout  an 
even  greater  struggle.    l\f-umerous,  powerful,  and  organized  are  the  white 
interests  which  do  not  want  the  Indian  lands  saved  to  the  Indians,  which  do 
not  want  the  Indians  to  r\m  their  own  stock  on  their  own  land,  which  do  not 
want  the  Indian  trust  funds  protected. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  Indian,  after  ten  thousand  years  of 
exclusive  occupancy  of  this  continent,  delivered  the  forest,  range,  soil  and 
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wild  life  to  the  white  man  undamaged,   intact  and  abundant. 

The  Indians  were  conservationists.     They  were  conscious  and  systematic 
conservationists.     And  they  "brought  to  the  la,nd  and  its  resources — plant 
resources  and  animal  resources — actually  a  religious  care  and  reverence.  If 
the  new  policies  can  go  forward,   through  "being  understood  and  supported  "by 
enough  American  citizens,  the  Indian  v;ill  oecome  once  more,  hut  in  modern  and 
prophetic  terms,   that  which  he  was  for  so  many  thousand  years.     And  that  is, 
a  mem"ber  of  a  cooperative  commonwealth,  responsi'ble  and  faithful  toward  the 
Earth  and  its  plants  and  creatures,  guardian  of  the  natural  resources,  and  not, 
as  so  miany  of  our  white  race  have  "become,   the  enemy  of  I^Iature,  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  soil,   the  wild  creatures,  .the  pure  waters  and  the  land. 

The  Indian  has  never  "been  pennitted  to  make  his  great  contrihution 
to  the  United  States.    We  are  now  trying  to  give  him  that  chance.  His 
contri"bution  v:ill  he  made  in  the  field  of  intelligent  land  plarining  and  land 
use,  of  cooperative  enterprises,  and  of  hum^ji  and  natural  conservation. 


#  #  #  #  # 
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HEAT  DIG  V/ITH  OIL  ' 

A  radio  interview  "between  M,  Sf  Eisenhower,  Dire 
and  Morse  Salisburj^,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  in  the  Dep 
ture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday, 

--ooOOoo — 

SALISBURY:  •  ' 

Each  year,  several  thousand  persons  -  "both  farm  and  city  -  ask  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  infomation  ahout  heating  the  home.     To  ansv^er 
such  questions,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  has  studied  warm  air  furnaces,  the  general 
heating  plant ,  and  other  heating  problems  -  especially  theheating  prohlem. 
of  the  farm  family. 

Ahout  12  years  ago,  folks  began  to  get  interested  in  burning  oil  to 
heat  houses.    Eaced  v/ith  a  growineg  number  of  inquiries  about  oil-burning 
heating  equipment,   the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  began  a  small  study 
of  domestic  oil  burners.    But  interest  increased.     At  present,  the  Depart- 
ment gets  v^ell  over  4,000  inquiries  a  year  about  oil  burners  alone.  Hence, 
the  work  on  oil  heating  has  developed  into  an  important  part  of  the  Bureau' s 
hearing  investigations. 


Today,  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  for  the  Depart- 
ment, will  sketch  briefly  what  the  Department  investigators  learned  about 
oil  heating  ojid  oil-heating  equipment.. 

All  right,  Milton  -  - 

EISENHOWER: 

Thanks,  Morse,  —  and  hello,  everyone ♦ 

SALISBURY:  '  '  ' 

Now,  Milton,  I  guess  the  big  question  in  most  folks'  minds  is, 
How  does  the  cost  of  oil  heat  compare  with  the  cost  of  coal  heat? 

EISENHOHTER:' 

That's  a  little  difficult  to  answer,  Morse. 

SALISBURY: 

It's  a  fairly  simple  question.  .    ,  . 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  but  I  can  answer  it  either  way,    Under  certain  conditions  oil 
costs  less;  under  others,  coal, 

SALISBURY: 

So  the  answer  is  yes  and  no, 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes  -  -  I  mean,  that's  right. 


(over) 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  what  are  these  condit ions . that .  cause  all  the  variation? 
EISENHOVER: 

Well,  let's  get  at  it  this  way*  '  A  heating  system  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  and  of  his  particular  house. 

Some  people  want  to  heat  at  the  least  possible  cost,  including  the 
initial  outlay.     Others  -  while  interested  in  cost  -  insist  upon  maximum 
cleanliness.    Others  do  not  want  a  noisy  plant.     Still  others  want  a  plant 
that  will  require  a  minimum  of  attention, 

SALISBURY: 

( That ' s  me . ) 

EISENHOTTSR: 

The  prohlera  of  heating  a  small  house,  v/ith  small  rooms,   is  consider- 
ably different  from  that  of  heating  a,  large  house,  vfith  large  rooms  and  many 
openings.    Weather- stripping  ma.kes  a  great  difference. 

Then,  too,   some  people  may  face  the  problem  of  modernizing  an  old 
heating  plant,  while  others  may  be  starting  from  scratch. 

SALISBURY: 

Were  you  thinking  of  all  those  things  when  you  avoided  answering  my 
question  about  the  relative  cost  of  heating  with  coal  and  oil? 

EISEmoWER: 

Yes,  all  those,  and  more  too,     Pricies  vary.     You  may  carefully 
figure,  after  considering  the  specific  problem,  of  heating  your  own  home, 
that  coal  has  a  slight  advantage.     Then  price  relationships  change.  But 
you  can't  be  changing  your  heating  eajaipmient  all  the  time. 

SALISBURY:  '  ■ 

I'm  just  about  to  become  discouraged.     It  looks  to  me  as  if  your 
answer  is  going  to  continue  to  be  yes  and  no. 

EISENHOWER: 

Not  quite  that  bad,  Morse.     But  I  do  think  it's  time  to  call  in  a 
professional  consultant , 

SALISBURY: 

So  do  I.   .   ,   .  You  hr-.ve  the  advantage  of  me,   there,  because  I  know 
that  you've  been  trJking  to  Arthur  Senner  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

EISENHOWER: 

And  that  is  a  real  advantage.     Senner  has"  gone  systematically  about 
his  work.    He  has  carefully  tested  different  types  of  coal-burning  boilers, 
and  then  those  same  boilers  equipped  vdth  oil-burners.     He  ha.s  tested  boilers 
built  especially  for  oil-burners,  and  the  newer  boiler- burner  units.  Also 
he  has  m,ade  careful  tests  of  stoves  and  cooking  equipment,  and  bottled  gases 
for  rural  sections,  nnd  so  on. 
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SAIISBURY; 

All  right,  now,  Milton".    WhrLt  does  Arthur  Sonne r  say  about  the  cost 
of  heating  with  coal  adid  -  ■ 

EISEI^THOvTER: 

Just  a  minute,  Morse.     I'd  like  to  get  one  more  general  observation 
off  my  chest  before  I  give  in  to  your  persistence.     Senner  mentioned  a  thing 
to  me  that  is  extremely  interesting,  and  yet  very  sirjple. 

Efficiency  in  a  heating  plant  depends  upon  getting  the  highest  possible 
percentage  of  the  heat,  v/hich  is  provided  by  the  burning  fuel,  to  the  rooms 
of  the  house.    Amazing  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  doing  this 
more  efficiently.     Some  of  the  newer  .heating , equipment  is  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent efficient  -  that  is,  only  about  15  percent  of  the  heat  is  lost  up  the 
chimney  or  in  other  v/ays. 

SALISBURY :       ■  . 

G-lad  to  learn  that.     But  just  what  does  Arthur  Senner  say  about  

EISEHHO'lTER: 

— The  relative  cost  of  coal  heat- and  oil  hcatl 

SAIJSBURY: 

That ' s  right .  Now..,, 

EISENHOWER: 

All  right,  let's  .answer  it,  Morse.    But  not  too  abruptly.  First, 
let's  understand  hov;  Senner  went  about  his  studies. 

He  compared  the  araount  of  coal  needed  to  fire  small  round  boilers 
such  as  you  might  find  in  a  home  of  6  to  10  rooms,  v;ith  the  amount  of  oil 
needed  to  fire  the  same  type  of  boiler  in  the  same  weather. 

SALISBURY: 

And  so  here  we  are  at  last.     "vThat  did  he  find  out? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yron  tests  on  m.any  of  those  round  boilers,  he  found  that  a  short  ton 
of  coal  gp.ve  as  much  heating  effect  as  from  150  to  200  gallons  of  oil. 

SALISBURY: 

One  hundred  fifty  to  200  gallons  seems  quite  a  wide  rorige, 
EISENHOWER: 

That's  because  of  the  tremendous  difference  in  individual  boilers 
of  the  soxie  general  type  -  and  the.  difference  in  temperature  controls. 

SALI SBURY ; 

All  right.    A  short  ton  of  coal  equals  150  to  200  gallons  of  oil. 


EISENHOWER: 

Correct  I 


SALISBURY:  , 

But  now  -  that  gives  yo'ii-Wily  the  eost^of  the  fuel,  ■  You' also  have 
to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the  oil  system  itself, 

EISENHOw^ER:. 

Yes,.  The  oil  system  may  cost  you  several  hundred  dollars. 

SALISBURY:  *    '  -        ■         '  \  ^   . :   •    :  ' 

yoll,  now  -  and  here's  uhcre  most  people  really  need  help  -  v/hat  '  s 
the  "best  kind  of  "burner? 

EISENH0T7ER:  '  .  '        '  . 

I  asked  Senner  the  same  question,     Senner  says  you  might  as  well 
ask,   "What's  the  "best  make  of  autoriohile? "  ■  "  ' 

SALISBURY: 

V/ell,  more  specifically,  does  Senner  recommend  the  gun  "burner, 
or  the  vertical  rotary,  or  pot  type,  or  Just  what'? 

EISENHCvTER: 

In  general,  one'  type  of  "burner  is  a"bout  as  good  ond  another  -  IF 
you  have  a  special  oil-'burning  "boiler  or  a  complete  boiler- burner. 

SALISBURY: 

So,  efficiency  of  the  oil  burner  seems  to  hinge  mainly  on  the 
kind  of  boiler. 

EISENHCV/ER: 

Everything  considered,  yes. 

SALISBURY: 

ilTell,  can  you  give  me  any  general  points  at  all  to  guide  me  in 
chossing  between  various  burners? 

EISENHOi^TER:  ■   '     •  ' 

Senner  says  the  most  important  point  is  to  go  to  a  reliable  dealer. 
Even  the  best  burner  won't  be  satisfactory  unless  it's  installed  right, 
and  given  good  service. 

SALISBURY: 

That  seem.s  good  sense. 

EISENHOWER: 

Beyond  that,   consider  the  kind  of  fuel  you  can  get  in  your  community  - 
and  the  kind  of  fuel  the  burner  will- burn.     Also,  how  much  noise  it  makes  - 
how  m.uch  cleaning  and  attention  it  needs.     If  you're  apt  to  have  to  change 
back  to  coal,  get  a  burner  you  can  pull  out  readily  and  replace  with  the 
coal  grates.  ■  • 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  now  you  say  the  boiler's  important — 
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EISENHOTJER: 

— Right  at  the  outset,  let  ne  remind  you  again  most  folks  put  the 
oil  burner  in  a  fire  Tdox  designed  for  coal. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  coal  fire  boxes  aren't  so  good  for  oil. 

EISENHCUER: 

A  large  percentage  of  them  aren't, 

SALISBURY: 

Can'. t  you  change  the  "boiler  —  or  something? 
EISENH0"f7ER: 

I^To ,  not  very  satisfactorily.     But  Senner  says  you  can  change  the 
heat  ing  surf  ace  of  the  "boiler  so  it  will  consume  less  oil. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  how? 

EISENHOT/ER: 

For  one  thing,  if  you  have  a  "boiler  made  up  of  several  sections, 
you  can  add  more  sections. 

SALISBURY: 

And  get  more  heating  surface. 

EISENHOVfflR:  ■ 

Correct. 

By  adding  more  sections,   Senner  foiond  he  could  save  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent on  fuel* 

Then,  you  can  pat  in  "baffles  to  throw  the  heat  more  directly  to  the 

"boiler. 

SALISBURY: 

V/ell,  that's  all  interesting  to  the  r^an  who's  going  to  put  an  oil 
burner  in  his  coal  furnace.     But  somebody  who's  building  a  new  house,  may 
start  with  a  boiler  designed  especially  for  oil. 

Now,  first  of  all,  which  is  the  better  boiler  —  the  steel  or  the 
cast  iron? 

EISENHOTtER: 

From  the  tests  sn  far,   Senner  hasn't  found  much  difference  due  to 
the  materials  themselves.     But,  of  course,  a  steel  or  c?^st-iron  boiler  may 
have  different  designs. 

SALISBURY: 

And  so  different  efficiency. 
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EISEMOVffiR:  ,  .  , 

Exactly. 

SALISBURY: 

T/ell,  nov7,  another  question:  Does  a  special  oil-burner  "boiler  actually 
save  much  over  the  coal  "boiler? 

EISEMOT/ER: 

Not  so  much  if  your  coal  "boiler'  is  adjusted  just  right  when  you 
switch  to  oil.    But  making  that  adjustment  just  right  is  a  hard  job. 

SALISBURY: 

So,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  special  "boiler  for  oil  "burners 
might  "be  more  efficient. 

EISEMOVJER: 

That ' s  right . 

SALI SBURY : 

TJell,  what  a"bout  these  so-called  ooiler-tDurncr  unit  s?  -  where  the 
"burner  is  "built  right  into  the  boiler?    How  do  they  work? 

EISENKOTffiR: 

The  boiler-burner  units  Senner  has  tried  worked  very  efficiently. 
He  says  they  saved  15  to  40  percent  on  fuel  over  the  general  run  of  coal 
boiler  —  but  probably  not  much  over  the  better  coal  unit s  or  the  special 
oil  burner  and  boiler. 

SALISBURY: 

But  those  boiler-burner  units  appeal  to  me  because  they  usually  have 
a  year-round  hook-up  to  provide  hot  water. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes.     The  year-round  supply  of  hot  water  for  your  home  appeals  to 
me,  too.     Of  course,   the  hot  wa.ter  heater  works  right  on  automatically  after 
the  heating  system  cuts  off. 

SALISBURY:  '     '  ' 

TJell,  now,  another  important  question:  THiat  kind  of  oil  should  you  use? 

EISENHOWER: 

The  cheapest  oil  whic'h  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Laborr?.to ries  recommend 
for  the  parti crilar  kind  of  burner  you  have. 

SALISBURY: 

In  general,  do  the  oil-burning  systems  offer  much  of  a  fire  hazard? 
EISENHOT/ER: 

Not  if  you  follow  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
and  of  the  local  electrical  code. 


SALISBURY: 

Hovr  can  you  get  those  rules? 


EISENHOyER: 

T/rite  to  the  Underv^ri tors '  Lr,bcr-itorics ,  Chicago,   Illinois , 
SALISBUia' : 

VJoll,  these  f-^.cts  have  "been  very  helpful.     Eut  ,   if  "ur  listeners 

F.re  like  ne,  they  prohahly  v/ill  want  to  refresh  their  neniories  on  a  lot 

of  points  —  raid  dig  deeper  into  others. 

T7ell,   sir.iply  write  to  the  Bureru  nf  Agricultural  Engineering,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  TTpshingt  on ,  D,  C, 

SALISBURY: 

So,  for  facts  ahoiit  oil-heating  systems  for  the  farn  home  -  and,  of 
course,  also  the  city  home  -  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.     Eor  suggestions  on  how  to  avoid  fire  dangers  with 
oil  system.s,  mute  to  the  Underwriters'  Laooratories ,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EISEimOVSR: 

That ' s  right . 

SAIISBUSY: 

ITell,  thanks  very  imich,  Milton. 

Another  tine,   I  hope  you  can  tell  us  ahout  som.e  other  phases  of  the 
Department's  heating  investigations  -  for  example,   the  work  on  "bottled  gases 
for  raral  sections  -  and  on  stoves  and  cooking  equipmient  -  and  on  solid  fuels  - 
and  so  on. 

I  ^jjiderstand  that  the  coal  people  also  have  developed  recently,  auto- 
m.atic  coal-hurning  furnaces  which  operate  with  little  dirt,     "iTe'll  he  especially 
interested  to  hear  ahout  those  automiatic  coal  furnaces        after  the  Departr.ent 
engineers  have  had  a  chaiice  to  m^al^ie  investigations  sim.ilar  to  their  investi- 
gations on  other  types  of  heating  equipmient. 


T/HAT  HOME  miNG  EDUCATION  IS  DOING      I  ^ 
THE  ^lEGHO  EAIvlILY  I  TJ  S, 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  M.E.V,  Hunter,  Head,  Dept.  Home  Economics, 
Virginia  State  College,  Ettrick,  Virginia,  delivered  in  the  December  18,  1935 
Land-Grant  College  Radio  Hour  and  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  associate  'KBC 
radio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

Home  economics  education  in  its  process  of  development  is  making. a 
distinct  cont ritution  to  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  home  making.  'iJr"ban 
and  rural  families  in  all  sections  of  America  receive  this  information. 
The  Negro  family  who  live  on  the  farm  are  sharing  innumera"ble  points  of  in- 
formation which  are  offered  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Extension 
Service  and  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Land  Grant  College.  Negro 
women  and  girls  who  enroll  for  instraction  in  home  making  derive  a  great 
"benefit  through  individual  adaptation  of  the  program  which  includes  the 
following: 

Food  production  and  preservation,  foods  and  nutrition,  home  improve- 
ment,  interior  and  exterior  "beautif ication ,  house  furnishings,  clothing 
selection  and  construction,  "budgeting,   community  activities,   child  care, 
recreation,  and  the  social  and  cultural  development  of  the  family. 

Increased  food  production  and  preser^/ation  is  one  of  the  first  prac- 
tices in  economic  improvement.     The  use  of  the  individual  or  community 
canner  ploys  an  important  p-irt  in  the  progrojn  of  -  home  making  education; 
first,  it  increases  the  family  incomae  "by  providing  a  well  filled  pantry  with 
canned  products;   second,  it  ena'bles  one  to  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation; 
third,  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  individual  and  community  contact. 
Negro  farm  families  of  Texas  own  some  three  hundred  community  canners  of 
various  sizes;  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  canned  128,000  containers  of 
food  products  for  home  use  during  the  year  1935.     Housewives  in  practically 
all  of  the  Southern  States  can  meats,  vegeta"bles,  and  fruits  in  large  quantit 

Increased  interest  in  meal  planning  and  preparation  is  manifested  "by 
families  who  participate  in  the  food  preservation  program.     Approximately  . 
90^0  of  the  instructed  group  enjoy  palatable  meals. 

Budgeting  time  and  money  increases  the  family  interest  in  home  mak- 
ing education  and  ena'bles  them  to  plan  appropriately  for  leisure  time. 

In  order  to  modernize  home  making  the  farm  family  has  made  or  pur- 
chased a  large  num"ber  of  convenient  lalDor  saving  devices.     Trees,   shru"bs  and 
flowers  are  collected,  assorted  and  transplanted  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  "beauty  of  the  exterior  of  the  home. 

The  Negro  home  demonstration  agent  of  Louisa  County,  Virginia  worked 
with  111  farm  families  in  home  improvement  and  o"btained  the  following 
significant  results:     Sixteen  families  repaired  and  refinished  "bedroom 
furniture,  and  95  families  improved  walls  and  floors  of  various  rooms  and 

( over) 
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installed  kitchen  sirJcs  and  other  equipment.  - 

Clothing  construction  and  selection  is  an  important  part  of  the  pres- 
ent program.     Remodeling  garaent  s  and  using  availa"ble  material  in  garment 
construction  increases  the  comfort  of  the  farm  fariiily  and  aids  greatly  in 
health  preservation.      ...  . 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  at  Virginia  State  College  supplied  all 
Negro  schools  in  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia  vdth  patterns  of  gyran  suits' 
during  the  spring  of  1935,     The  county  schools  made  a  total  nuinber  of  261 
suits  which  .enahled  boys  and  girls  to  "be  correctly  and  inexpensively  dressed 
for  play,  43y?-  ■ 

A  continuation,  of  the ,  instruction  in  home  raeLking  enables  the  house 
wife  to  organize  and  execute  hone  duties.     It  also  makes  possible  a  well 
appointed,  inexpensive  home  in  which  the  family  may  develop  from  a  physical, 
social  and  cultural  point  of.  view. 

In  mal<:ing  a  study  of  the  effects  of  home  making  education  upon  the 
home  life  of  2,332  Negro  families  for  a  period  of  five  years,   it  was  fo^und 
that  they  increased  the  annual  income  from  $670.80  to  $964.39.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  these  families  made  some  iniprovement  in  their  housing  conditions; 
9lfo  made  quilts,  curtains,  and  rugs  for  the  home.     The  horaemaker  seems  to 
enjoy  the  process  of  unlearning  lessons  of  a  life  time  in  order  to  fit  into 
the  readjustment  program  of  the  present. 

The  utilization  of  all  available  products  has  a  new  value  in  home 
making  of  today;  and  a  realization  of  a  more  inviting  farm  life  is  in  the 
process  of  development. 


JU.AJUL 
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HOVf  1'3Ct?.0  FAH:SF.S  AHS  DE^IOHSTRATIITa  THE  LIVE  AT  joiik  ^RO&RAI.: 


A  radio  tn.lk  'oy  Thos»  3.  Patterson,  District  AgliS7^S4^ate  College, 
Ettrick,  Vir,^yinia,   delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  College  radio  progrrjn, 
December  18,   1955,  ojid  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  49  associate  IIBC  radio 
stations. 

'  ■ — ooOoo— ' 

The  live-at-home  program  is  still  the  dominant  factor  in  Virginia's 
Extension  'Tork  among  llegroes. 

Eirst,   cecause  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  success- 
ful activi ties . on  the  farm.  - 

Second,  "because  there  are  still  too  many  farmers  who  have  not  reached 
the  point  where  they  can  grasp  this  most  important  fact.    Many  still  feel 
tiiat  they  can  raise  the  so-called  money  crops  and  purchase  what  food  and 
feed  they  need  for  their  families  and  livestock  from,  the  proceeds.     In  order 
to  stimulate  a  greater  production  of  home  grown,  supplies  the  local  agents 
programs  of  work  continue  to  carr^,'-  demonstrations  in  home  gardens,   the  home 
dairy  cow,  poultry,  swine  production,   the  home  orchard  and  feedstuffs  for 
the  livestock. 

The  formation  of  canning  clu"bs  and  centera  goes  a  long  way  towards  help- 
ing farmers  to  supply  their  home  needs,  also. 

Extension  methods  used  in  getting  the  program  over  to  Negro  farmers 
are  community  clubs,   county  and  state  advisory  "boards,   farmers'  conferences, 
extension  schools,   tours  and  local  leaders. 

Negro  farmers  are  living  at  homie  "by  improving  their  soils,   since  no 
improvement  practices  can  "be  maintained  on  poor  land. 

Soil  erosion  is  the  greatest  foe  to  Virginia  farms.     In  view  of  this 
negro  farm  agents  are  taught  hovi'  to  terrace  lands.     The  calls  are  so  great  for 
this  service  that  it  is  demanding  much  of  their  time.     Last  year  874  acres 
in  ten  counties  were  terraced  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

Successful  Negro  farmers  following  extension  methods  are  improving  their 
lands  by  gro-ving  green  manure  crops,    "in  Sussex  Ccanty,  Virginia,   the  local 
agent  induced  his  advisory  "board  to  purchase  rye  and  lespedeza  seed  to  furnish 
farmers  in  eighteen  commiUnities  enough  seed  to  seed  one  acre  each.     The  farmer 
returns  two  T^o-onds  of  seed  for  one  which  are  redistributed  to  other  farm.ers. 
In  the  coujTse  of  time  every  farmer  in  the  county  following  extension  methods 
will  have  sufficient  Seed  to  sow  for  soil  improvement.     This  year  seventy- t-.vo 
acres  were  seeded  to  rye  in  that  county  for  soil  improvement.    As  a  result  of 
this  soil  improvem.ent  campaign,  7/illiam  Shands  raised  fifty- four  bushels  of 
corn  on  his  acre  seeded  to  rye. 

Every  ITegro  fanner  in  Virginia  "^aIio  follows  extension  methods  is  carrying 
a  year-round  garden.    Mrs.  Nannie  Thompkins  of  Amelia  County,  Virginia  is  the 
garden  leader  in  her  community.    After  feeding  her  family  of  eleven  for  the 
year  from  the  garden,  she  canned  1437  quarts  of  vegetables  and  stored  root 
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crops  and  dried  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  to^  the  value  of  $104.00.     Her  work 
resulted  in  fifteen  fojnilies  in         c6iiiirriuj.iity'  canning  4,50Q  quarts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  the  home.        '•■  ' 

To  further  aid  Negro  farmers  in  living  at  home  canning  clubs  and 
centers  are  organized.     In  G-reensville  County,  Virginia  Negro  farmers  have 
established  two  canning  centers.     In  addition  to  canning  two  beeves  co- 
operatively, 250  families  have  put  up  an  average  of  115  quarts  each  of  vege-- 
tables  for  home  use. 

Negro  farmers  of  Virginia  are  dem.ons trating  the  value  of  feed  for  live- 
stock in  the  live-at-home  program.     In  Surry  County,  Virginia,   they  are  pro- 
ducing enough  corn  and  hay  to  supply  the  county  needs.     In  Albemarle  County 
eleven  Negro  farmers  produced  an  average  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  by  follow- 
ing extension  methods.    As  a  result,  thirty-fiVe  other  farmers  in  the  county 
were  induced  to  grow  more  hay  for  home  supply. 

A  majority  of  the  Negro  farmers  who  are  follow-ing  extension  methods 
are  carrying  sufficient  cows,  hogs  and  chickens  for  their  home  needs. 

One  Negro  farm^er  in  each  of  the  twelve  communities  in  Nansemond  County 
is  carrying  one  demonstration  in  cows,  hogs,  and  chickens  as  an  example  for 
farmers  in  his  .comjnunity. 

Through  extension  methods  Negro  farrrxers  in  Virginia  are  steadily 
learning  the  value  of  the  live-at-home  program,  and  in  addition,  are  beginning 
to  translate  their  success  on  the  farm  into  higher  standards  of  living. 

#######  ■  - 


I 

MY  SXPEEIMCS  ITi  SAFE  EAPini^ia  AI^tD  ILl^ ROVING-  THE  SOIL 

A  radio  talk  "by  TTilliam  E.  Harris,  farmer,  Route  2,  Beach,  Virginia, 
delivered  in  the  Land-G-r?^.nt  College  Radio  Hour,  Decera"ber  13,   1935,  and  "broad- 
cast hy  a  net^7ork  of  49  associate  ITBC  radio  stations. 

— ooOOoo — 

It  has  "been  my  experience  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  living  from 
the  soil  "by  following  safe  methods  of  farming.     Ten  years  ago  I  did  pu"blic 
work,  had  a  family  of  five  to  support,  with  part-time  farming,  on  12  l/4 
acres  of  land  that  I  owned  v/ith  six  acres  in  cultivation.     My  soil  and  living 
conditions  were  poor  with  a  four- room  house  unpp.inted,  no  toilet  or  well, 
with  m.y  wife  "bringing  water  three  h^andred  yards. 

My  first  experience  in  safe  farming  methods  was  with  poultry.  I 
started  v/ith  a  mixed  "breed  of  Barred  Rocks  and  used  pure"bred  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  from  Hempton  Institute  at  the  suggestion  of  my  county  agent  to 
improve  the  "breed.     I  remodeled  a  poultry  house  that  I  had  "built  of  slalDs, 
with  open  front,  movahle  roosts  and  nests.     I  fed  my  hens  dry  mash  in 
hoppers,  a  mixed  grain  consisting  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat.     I  "kept  a  record 
of  production  and  expenses  and  culled  unprofitable  producers  each  year. 

I  kept  up  ray  poultry  "breeding  until  my  flock  was  certified  "by  the 
state  of  Virginia  and  I  sold  eggs  to  near"by  hatcheries  for  t  en  to  twelve 
cents  per  dozen  a"bout  the  ma,rket  price,  in  addition  to  those  used  to  supply 
my  family.     Uhen  my  poultry  flock  began  to  pay  a  profit  I  quit  public  work 
and  devoted  all  my  time  to  the  farm.     Since  I  have  devoted  all  my  time  to 
the  farm  I  have  bought  20  l/2  additional  acres  of  land;  added  four  rooms  to 
my  dwelling  which  has  been  painted;  built  two  new  poultry  houses,  20  x  30  and 
20  X  40;  dug  a  well,  built  sanitary  toilet,  and  beautified  my  yard  with  seeded 
lawn,  walks  and  shrubs.     I  now  have  a  flock  of  425  hens  and  26  males  consist- 
ing of  350  Leghorns  and  75  Rocks. 

TThile  I  was  building  up  my  poultry  flock  with  better  blood  I  have 
improved  my  soil  with  poultry  droppings  and  green  manure  consisting  of 
Crimson  clover,  cowpeas  and  rye.     Ten  years  ago  my  soil  produced  an  average 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.     Last  year  I  produced  sixty 
bushels  of  Golden  Dent  Yellow  corn  per  acre  on  a  six  acre  field  by  im.proving 
the  soil  and  the  use  of  good  seed.     My  com  is  used  to  feed  the  poultry 
flock,  which  I  have  fo^jnd  to  be  another  method  of  safe  farming  and  I  only- 
have  laying  and  growing  mashes  to  buy  as  a  result. 

I  have  maintained  a  year-round  garden  which  has  supplied  my  family 
with  fresh  vegetables;  two  cows  that  have  supplied  the  milk  and  enough  hogs 
to  furnish  the  meat  without  having  any  to  buy. 

Eor  t"ne  past  seven  years  I  have  been  able  to  live  at  home  with  a 
family  of  eleven,  and  put  a  part  of  m^y  farm,  income  into  higher  standards  of 
living  by  following  suggestions  of  the  Extension  Service.     It  has  been  irry 
experience  that  it  can  be  done  with  hard  work;  well  managed  poultry  flock; 
a  year-ro-'jud  garden,  a  cow,   sow,  and  a  fertile  soil. 
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\!EA'J}  THE  LMD  C-RA1nTT  COLLZC-ZS  A3Z  AITS  '.'KilT  THEY  ME  COII^TG 

A  radio  talk  "by  John  Li.  G-andj^  President,  Virginia  State  College  for 
Negroes,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-ran.t  College  radio 
hour,  Becemter  18,  1935,  and  "broadc::st  oy  a.  netv^ork  of  48  associate- NBC  radio 
stations.  ■      .  ■  . 


I  have  "been  asked  to  ans';^3r  within  a  period  of  five  minutes  tv^o  very 
important  questions  —  namely:    What  are  the  Hegro  Land  G-rant  Colleges  and 
What  are  They  Doing?    By  way  of  "brief . answer  to  the  first  question  —  the  term 
Negro  Lrnd  G-rant  Colle£:es  eml^rr-ces  the  seventeen  colleges  provided  in  as  many 
states  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Negro  youth  and  supported  through 
federal  funds  and  state  appropriations.     In  organization,  the  Negro  Land 
G-rant  Colleges  consist  of  the  .divisions  or  colleges. of  education  —  known  as 
the  teachers  college  —  agriculture,  home  economics,  m.echanic  arts,  and 
li'beral  arts,   and  caji  he  expanded  into  a  university  if  and  when  adecuate 
f"^ands  are  available.    All  the  divisions  of  these  colleges  are  A^ocational  in 
objectives  ajid  purposes. 

Now  for  the  second  question  —  Tfnat  are  the  Land  G-rant  Colleges  Doing? 
In  t'ne  first  place,   they  are  making  a  strong  and  successful  appeal  to  the 
Negro  youth  to  enter  college.     0\''er  a  period  of  a  comparatively  few  years 
these  institutions  have  ha„d  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  enrollment  of  students. 
In  1914  there  were  only  t-^elve  students  enrolled  in  thv:.-  collegiate  divisions 
of  all  of  these  colleges;  but  in  1935,  a  period  of  just  twenty-one  yep.rs,  the 
college  enrollment  in  round  numbers  increr.sed  to  7,000  students.  Stated 
another  way,  these  institutions  represent  fifteen  percent  of  the  entire  number 
of  Negro  scnools  offering  collegiate  courses,  'trut  they  enrolled  for  1934-1935 
thirty  percent  of  the  entire  Negro  college  population.     In  the  short  space  of 
twent^i^-one  years  the  increase  in  student  enrollment  has  reached  562.33  per- 
cent and  every  year  brings  an  enrollm.ent  greater  than  the  previous  year. 

Also,  t"he  ITegro  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  m.eeting  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  Negro  population  of  the  country.     Particularly  valuable  is  their 
contribution  in  supplying  well-prepared  teachers  of  academic  and  vocational 
subjects  for  the  public  school  sj'-stem.     Throughout  their  history  they  have 
been  sensitive  to  the  changing  stajidards  set  up  for  t'ne  certification  of 
teachers  ajid  their  curricula  have  been  adjusted  to  meet  these  shifting 
standards.     So  effective  "has  been  the  work  of  one  of  these  schools  that  from 
its  graduates  it  "has  supplied  at  least  50  percent  of  the  entire  Negro  teach- 
ing force  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located.    A  similar  testimony  can  be 
given  for  the  other  sixteen  colleges  of  this  class.     They  have  been  the  one 
source  the  State  could  rely  upon  for  the  preparation  of  "oublic  school  teachers 
—  through  residence  study  and  a  far  reaching  extension  service. 

Similarly,  and  perhaps  especially,   is  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
Negro  people  vitalized  and  developed  luj  the  off-campus  activities  of  the 
Land  Grant  College.     Youth  an.d  adult  share  the  program.    By  mieans  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  vocational  courses  are  organized  and  prom.oted.    Erom.  t'ne 
projects  carried  on  in  this  connection  accrue  com.mercial  returns  mounting 
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into  thousands  of  dollars.     While  their  financial  significance  is  not  to  "be 
under  estimated,   the  chief  Yalue  of  these  projects  is  in  their  development 
of  the  Doy' s  interest  in  farm  life  as  a  vocr.tional  choice.    Under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  are  mp.de  availa.hle  farm  and  home  demonstration,  agent s  who  work 
with  farmers  and  their  wives.     The  amount  of  good  done  "by  these  services 
cannot  he  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.     Thousands  of  rural  people  have 
had  their  vision  of  "better  and  more  w'nolesome  living  enlarged  and  higher 
ideals  of  life  instilled. 

As  a  third  realized  ohjective,   the  ITegro  Land  C-rant  Colleges  are 
setting  high  educational  sta.ndards.     The'  Association  of  Negro  Land  Grant 
Colleges  at  its  annual  conference,  which  is  a.ttended  "by  educational  experts, 
discusses  pro'clems  and  unfolds  methods  and  techniques  in  keeping  up  with 
new  trends  and  empho.ses  in  education.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in 
several  states,  the  Land  G-rant  Colleges  are  now  rendering  incalculable  seri'-ice 
in  helping  teachers  to  "onderstrnd  and  apply  the  principles  ^Jinderlying  a 
revised  curriculum.    Another  concrete  means  "by. which  these  colleges  attempt 
to  determine  progressive  education  policies  is  through,  their  five-year 
program  of  research  activities. 

A'  fourth  and  "by  no  means  the  least  important  thing  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  are  doing  is  that  of  serving  as  social  centers  in  their  respective 
communities  —  centers  for  the  hasket"ball  and.  tennis  tournaments,  track 
meets,  debating  and  oratorical  contests,  music  festivals,  farmers  conferences; 
centers  for  county  school  play  days,  Hi-Y  conferences;  centers  for  the 
development  of  interracial  understanding  and  good  will.     Common  interests, 
common  thinking,  and  common  agreement  hetv^een  the  two  races  res-alt  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  heightened  respect  of  one  group  for  the  other^   a  hroader 
and  deeper  sympathy  of  the  strong  for  the  weal^,  and  a  more  deep-seated 
interest  in  the  fuller  growth  and  development  of  each  race.    As  a  socia.l 
agency,   then,  the  ITegro  Land  Grant  College  holds  the  key  to  interracial  good 
will  in  the  South. 
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I'fSECT-PROOF  CROPS 


A  rpdio  interview  "betneen  M.   S»  Eisemiov/er ,  director  of  ini ormatian,'  sjid  * 
Morse  SalislDury,  chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Department  of  Agricul-^ 
ture  period  of  the  ITatioiial  Farm  ejid  Home  Hour  Monday,  RecemlDer  23.,  1555,  ,a.n(i 
broadcast  "by  ilBC  a.nd  a  netv/ork  of  50  associa.ted  re.dio  stations,  '^^^i'.^v\:^i:<i  ^ 


— ooCoo — 


SALISBURY: 

From  time  to  time  r/e've  reported  to  jcro.  listeners  on  nays  to  fight  insect 
pests.     But,  for  some  of  the  destr^jictive  insect  pests,   the  scientists  haven't  yet 
found  effective,  economical  methods  of  control.     To  control  other  pests,  they  are 
looking  for  cheaper  and  more  effective  m.ethods. 

The  scientists  have  "bred  varieties  of  crop-s  more  or  less  immune  to  certain 
diseases,     For  instance,  v/heat  which  stands  up  against  various  kinds  of  rust,  or 
oats  or  sorghums  Avhich  resist  the  smut,  or  tomatoes  which  are  aole  to  v/ard  off 
"blight. 

Hhe  scientists  are  now  trying;  the  same  tabetics  a^a.inst  insects:     trying  tc 
develop  insect-proof  crops.     Toda.j^,   our  Director  of  Informa.tion  — ^"  Mr.  M.  S. 
Eisenhower  —  will  tell  you  what  headway  thej^-'re  miaking.    All  right,  Milton  — 


EISEHHOWSR; 

Thanics,  Morse  —  and.  hello,  everyone. 


SALISBURY: 

Milton,   this  new  idea  of  insoct-proof  crops  —  \Jell,  —  the  idea  rather 
puzzles  ajid  intrigLies  me.  .     _  . 

EISEimOvJSR;  -  . 

It's  an  interesting  idea  —  "but  not  a  new  one.     Farmiers  ha.ve  kno^Tm  a."bout 
it  for  a  hundred  yea.rs  or  m.ore.     To  understand  the  modern  application  of  the  idea 
I  suggest  we  sta.rt  with  the  work  on  "breeding  a  variet3^  of  whea.t  that  will  resist 
the  Hessian  fly.    Dr..  S,  C.  Sa-lmion  of  the  Departm.ent '  s  wheat  section  told  me  the 
history  of  tha.t  effort, 

SALISBURY: 

Fine.     Let's  ha.vc  it, 

SISEMOUER; 

In  aji  ea.rlj-  issue  of  the  Amoricaai  Fa/rmor  —  aii  issue  way  "ba.ck  in  1819  — 
Salmon  ran  across  a.  story  of  a  variety  of  whoa.t  which  stood  up  "better  than  other 
varieties  a.gainst  attacks  of  the  Hessian  Fly. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  where  v/as  that? 

EISEMOUER:  ^  ^  - 

In  ITow  York, 

SALISBURY:  .         '  " 

IThat  was  the  va.riety? 
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EISEMOWER; 

Lawler. 

SALISEIHY;  '   -.     -  ■ 

Don' t  kno'sT  its 

EISEMO^ER: 

It  v/as  one  of  the  va.rieties  of  that  6^:/,     TJell,  over  the  next  hundred 
years,  various  scientists  and  fanners  tried  out  supposedly  fly-proof  wheat, 

SALISBURY: 

TTithout  success,   I  take  it,        ■    .-  ■  '  ; 

EISEMOWER; 

V/ell,  one  nan  ^7ould  find     pe^rticular  variety  resista.nt  to  the  Hessian 
fly,  hut  another  man  uouldn't. 

SALISBURY; 

So,  one  or  the  other  was  wrong, 

EISEI^IHCT/ER; 

IvJot  •  necessarily.-,  . 

SALISBURY;     •  '  " 

Explain  yourself, 

EISEMOWBR; 

I  will  as  I  20  along. 

In  1913,  Salmon  and  another  scientist,  J,  TJ.  McCalloch  —  "both  of  them 
on  the  staff  of  the  Iiansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  —  started  to  inves- 
tigate this  supposed  fly-resistance  in  wheat,  ■  •  ■  . 

SALISBURY;  .    .  "      '  ' 

I  suppose,  to  prove  or  disprove  those  early  theories. 

EISMEOwER; 

Yes  —  and  to  try  to  explain  what  they  observed  in  their  own  "hack  yard", 
so  to  speak.  •  -  ■ 

SALISBURY; 

rhat  wa.s  tha.t?  • 
EISEIvlHOTTER; 

Uell,  they  also  noticed  tha.t  the  Hessian  fl;,^  demeg'ed  some  varieties  of 
wheat  less  than  others.     They  wanted  'to  find  out  why. 

SALISBimY;  ■         '  ' 

Mayhe,  the  flies  prefer  to  feed  and  la.y  their  eggs  on  a  particular  variet 

EISEMI0',7ER; 

Uithin  certain  limits,   that  me;}/  he  true.     But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
flies  lay  ahout  a.s  majiy  eggs  on  one  variety^  as  on  another*  • 
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SALISBURY; 

Ivfeylie  th6  il7-proof  varietj"  is  j'ast  generally  hardier. 
EISENHOT.^R! 

Apparently  not.  ■,■ ,.  .        .  ' 

SALISBURY; 

May"be  tlie  strain  is  harder  or  tougher. 

EISEMO'^ER:  • 

V/ell,  I  happen  to  have  here  tv/o  wheat  strav/s  —  one's  from  a  flj^-prooi 
variety;   the  other  isn't.     Tc?J<:e  a  look  at  these.     See  if  you  can  tell  any 
dif f erence2 

(SLIGHT  PAUSE)  .  ■ 

SALISBURY; 

Fo  —  I  can't.     But  that  proves  no th ing ,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Eisi]mov;ER; 

TTell,  anyaa.y,  one  strciw's  as  hard  a.s  pjiother  —  a,nd  apparently  they're 
ahout  alike  in  every  other  \i87j , 

SALISBURY: 

Tfell  -Tell,  inayhe  this  resistaiit  variety  has  something  in  it 

poisonous  or  oh^iectionaljle  to  the  fly. 

EISENHOTTER: 


Mayhe.     B'o.t  the  scientists  don't  know. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  everything  seems  to  point  in  that  direction,  doesn't  it? 

EISEMOTTER; 

These  are  the  facts.  ...  - 

Of  course,  you  ■:now  something  e.hout  the  flj'^'s  ].ife  cycle? 
SALISBURY; 

It  seems  to  me  the  fly  lays  eggs  on  the  wheat  —  the  eggs  hatch. into  the 
larvae  which  turn  into  pupae  —  and  the  pupae  change  into  the  adult  f~Lj  —  a.nd 

EISE:MH07JER; 

And  the  cycle's  finished.  : 

Fow,  v/hen  the  eggs  hatch  out,  the  larvae  crawl  down  —  let's  have  those 
straws  again. 

The  larvae  crawl  right  down  in  here  where  the  leaf  joins  the  stem.  To 
that  point  they're  all  right.     But  shortly  after  they  "begin  to  feed,   the  larva.e 
on  these  resistant  plejits  die .  . 

SALISBURY;' 

Poisoning. 


4  - 


The  scientists  haven't  "been  aale  to  find  out  definitely.    But  the  evi- 
dence does  seem  to  point  to  something'  of  that  kind. 

SALISBURY: 

Hell,  nov.-,  I  imagine  our  listeners  are  c"arious  'to  knou  just  nhich 
var iet  ie  s  of  vmeat  sjre  immune  to  the  fly, 

EISSMigiTER: 

I've  "been  e:qpecting  that  question  —  "but  I  can't  ans\7er  it. 

SALISBURY;  '  "    .  ' .         .        .  ' 

You  mean  you  don't  knou? 

EISEMQT7ER; 

As  often  happens,  most  of  the  more  resistant  v/heats  are  the  less  impor- 
tant non-commercial  varieties,     SaLmon  tells  me  the  v/heat  men  aren't  ready  to 
certify  the  fly  resistance  of  any  of  the  commercial  v/heats, 

SALISBURY: 

nfhich  mesjis  they  uon't  mention  variety  najnes  lest  some  seed  dealers  use 
that  a.s  e.  chance  to  exploit  the  varieties  mentioned, 

EISSmOWER: 

Right,  .... 

SALISBURY; 

Ucll,  nov;  I  s-cippose  the  wheat  inherits  the  qualit;/"  to  stand  up  against 
the  Ue  r  ^- i,?.n  fly, 

lUs^-    Salmon  tells  me  the  scientists  have  found  ths.t  v/heat  inherit's  that 
ojaality  according  to  estahlished  principles  of  genetics, 

SALISBURY;  ..  .. 

Inherits  it  independently"  of  other  characteristics? 

EISE^OUUR; 

It  does,  ... 
SALISBURY; 

Then,  knov/ing  those  fe,cts,  the  scientists  can  breed  the  fly-proof  quality 
from.  th3  less  desiraJble  into  the  de s i rah le  v/heat  va.rietios, 

EISSMiOUBR: 

-  .  Exactly, 

For  exajnplo  5  the  Federal  and  State  "breeders  and  entom.olbgist s  are  trying 
to  "breed  a  f Ij^-resistojit  clu'b  wheat  for  the  Montezuma.  Hills  district  of  Solano 
County,  California, 

SALISBURY: 

As  I  recall,   the  cluh  wheats  are  pretty  popular  in  that  section. 
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Yes,  "bo cause  the  club  v/hoats  shatter  less  from  the  high  v;inds. 
SALISBURY; 

So  if  the  scientists  can  add  a  fly_proof  qtuality  to  the  shatter-proof 
quality,   the  Montezuma  Hills  nheat  farmers  vrill  he  pretty  well  fixed,- 

BISEMOT/ER:  .        .  ■  '  ' 

At  least  tha.t '  s  what  the  scientists  hope,  ^  . 

Salmon  tells  me  the  Federal  and  State  scientists  also  are  working  on  a 
general  long-time  program  to  get  at  further  facts  ahout  fly-resistance  —  and  — 

SALISBURY;  •  ' 

And  to  "breed  resistant  varieties  for  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 

EISEmOITBR;  ■  •    ■  ■ 

Yes,   out  the  story  ha.s  much  more  to  it  than  that. 

Several  months  3.go ,  you  rememher  we  reported  how  E.  C.  Gushing  of  the 

Bureau  of  Entom.olog^r  =?jid  Plant  Quarantine,  discovered  that  second  strain  of; 
screw-worm  fly  in  the  South. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes.       I  remiemDcr  that  story  quite  well. 

•^Of  course,  after  Cashing  discovered  the  second  screw-worm  —  with  its 
different  set.s  of  hah  its  —  the  screw -worm  camrpaigners  had  to  reA?"sjnp  their  plan 
of  attack, 

EISMHCT/ER:: 

Quite  right. 

Now,  Painter,  a.  Kansas  entomiOlogist ,  discovered  tha.t  there  are  different 
strains  of  the  Hessian  fly.    A  varietur  of  wheat  may  resist  one  strain  of  fly  hut 
not  another. 

SALISBURY;- 

So,  the  scientists  have  to  Dreed  wheat  resistant  to  the  various  kinds  of 
flies  in  various  regions. 

EISEMOWER; 

That  —  and  also  meet  this  second  prohlem;   the  resistance  of  the  wheat 
changes  from  region  to  region,  with  changes  in  soil,  climate,  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY; 

All  of  which  mieans,  the  scientists  have  to  get  right  down  and  work  on  the 
fly-proof  v/heats  region  hy  region. 

BISEI'JEOTTER; 

Yes,  they  have  a  hig  joh  ahea.d  of  them.  .  • 

SALISBURY;         ■  •  • 

Well,   so  far,  you've  told  us  only  ah  out  the  progress  of  the  v/ork  on  insect 
proof  whe at .     Uha.t  ahout  some  of  the  other  cro"Ds? 
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I've  talked  Tilth  Dr.  Annand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  and  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Burc8.u  of  Plant  Industry,  ahout  several 
other  crops,  including  corn. 

Jenkins  tells  me  the  breeders  he,ve  developed  varieties  of  corn  which  not 
only  seem  to  stand  up  pretty  successfully  against  the  chinch  "bug,,  out  also  pro- 
duce a  high  quality  of  gradh  in  years  when  the  chinch  "bugs  aren't  so  much  of  a 
problem. 

SALISBURY; 

Chinch  "bug  damage  has  "been  "bad  in  the  recent  dry  years,     Tha,t  news  ought 
to  "bo  encouraging  to  folks  in  the  Corn  Belt, 

SISEMI0T73R; 

Yes,   the  nev;s  sounds  encouraging,  : 

iTow,  Jenkins  and  Anna.nd  also  mentioned  varieties  of  corn  resistant  to 
root  worms  —  v/hic'n  vrere  very  injurious  t'nis  past  jce^r, 

SALISBURY; 

Let's  see.     I  "believe  t'ne  root  v/orm  makes  the  stalks  lodge, 
ElSEmOTffiR: 

They  do.    But,  those  resista,nt  varieties  —  varieties,  "by  the  way,  bred 
for  ability  to  a.void  lodging  without  ajiy  particiilar  thought  of  resistance  to  the 
root  worm  —  seem:  a.ble  to  sta-nd  up  against  the  worm.s  pretty  well. 

SALISBURY; 

Haven't  the  scientists  also  developed-  corn  able  to  withstand  the  ea.r  worm? 
EIS5MI0v?SR; 

They  are  developing  such  strains  —  corn  with  long  husks  so  the  worms 
csji't  get  a.t  the  ears, 

SALISBURY: 


!7ell,  ^h.a.t  about  calfa.lfa?     Seems  to  me  I  also  heard  something  about  alfal- 
fal  resistant  to  —  was  it  the  aphid? 

EISELIEGWER: 

Right .     The  aphid. 

And,  by  the  \!e,y,   the  alfalfa  aphid  is  a  good  oxajnple  of  a.  crop  pest  for 
which  v/e  ha.ve  no  practical  control  by  poisons  or  cultural  methods,    Anna.nd  tells 
me  the  scientists  are  maiing  considerable  headway  in  breeding  resistaJit  varieties, 

SALISBURY: 

TJell,   it's  ra.ther  surprising  just  hov;  miany  cxajnples  of  insect-proof  crops 
we  have. 

EISSHHO^TER: 

.    ,  I  simply  mentioned  a  few  of  the  more  important  —  where  the  scientists 
have  done  rather  definite  work,     TTork  is  also  underway  to  produce  apple  varieties 
resistant  to  the  woolly  a,phis  —  celerj^  resistant  to  the  tarni-shed  plajit.  bug  — 
a.nd  so  on  —  and  so  on. 
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SALISBURY : 

Well,  this  question. 

Does  the  nature  of  the  resistance  in  ea.ch  crop  seem  to  he  ahout  the  same? 

EISEmOWER: 

G-ene rally  speaking,  no. 

For  exGjnple,  I  mentioned  the  long  corn  shuck  as  protection  against  the  ear 
worm.     The  ear  worms  are  cannihalist ic.    Apparently  on  corn  with  the  long  shuck 
ajid  the  long  narrow  opening  at  the  tip,  the  worms  eat  one  another  as  they  try  to 
get  down  through  that  opening  into  the  corn. 

SALISBURY; 

Poor  sportsmanship,   I  caJl  it, 

EISENHOWER; 

Then,  as  for  the  corn  horer,   timie  of  tasseling  seems  to  "be  the  important 
factor.     If  the  corn  discloses  its  tassel  late,  the  young  "borers  ha.ve  a  much 
poorer  chance  to  got  eotahlished.     With  the  alfalfa  leaf  hopper,  hairiness  of  the 
alfalfa  seems  to  handicap  the  hopper  in  feeding.     As  for  the  alfalfa  aphid, 
apparently  some  varieties  have  some  characteristic  much  like  that  of  the  fly- 
proof  wheat » 

SALISBURY; 

The  secret  powers  of  plants  to  fight  insects  seem  to  he  highly  varied. 

EISEMOWER; 

They  are. 

SALISBURY; 

As  a  practical  point,  from  your  interesting  report  on  progress  in  insect- 
proof  crops,  I  suppose  you  might  say;  Believe  there  are  such  things  as  insect- 
proof  crops  —  out  rememiher  that  the  scientists  haven't  yet  developed  completely 
satisfactory  comjnercial  varieties. 

EISEMiOWER; 

Ths,t '  s  right • 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  thanks,  very  much,  Milton,  for  your  report  on  insect-proof  crops. 
And  we'll  he  looking  forward  to  another  of  your  stories  of  agri  ailtural  resea.rch. 
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^  ^\JK  RESEMCH  PROGBAIvI 

A  radio  discussion  iDetv/eon  Morse  Sali-sMry  and  M,  S.|Eise^rih6v;er ,  "broad- 
cast in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  Hational  Farn  and  Homo  Hour,  Monday, 
December  30,  1935. 

— ooOoo — 
SALISBURY: 

At  its  last  session,  the  Congress  appropriated  additional  funds  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  try  to  find  effective  ways  to  con- 
trol some  of  our  more  important  weeds. 

Of  all  our  weed  pests,  I  suppose  one  of  the  worst  is  the  bindweed  —  a 
weed  especially  harmful  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States,     In  fact,  I've 
heard  some  folks  call  the  "bindweed,  Pu"blic  Snemy  No,  1  —  although  some  of  the 
others  certsAnly  are  close  seconds. 

Anyway,  in  their  investigational  vjork  on  weeds,  the  Department  scientists 
are  beginning  on  the  bindweed.    The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  studying  the  weed 
itself,  cultural  methods  of  control,  and  so  on  —  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  is  trying  to  develop  more  effective  chemica,l  wood  killers. 

Today,  our  Director  of  Information,  M.  S.  Sisenhower,  will  tell  you  briefly 
about  the  investigation  of  the  weed  itself. 

All  right,  Milton. 

EISEMOWER: 

Thpjiks,  Morse  —  and  hello,  everyone. 

Morse,  your  comment  about  bindweed  as  Public  Enemy  No,  1  reminds  mo  of  the 
remark  of  a  midwestcrn  farmer.     The  man  said  if  ho  had  to  choose  between  having  a 
mortgage  of  $50  an  acre,  or  bindweed,  on  his  place,  he'd  prefer  the  50-dollar-an- 
acre  mortgage.    He  could  pa.y  off  the  mortgage       but  he  could  never  get  rid  of  the 
bindweed. 

SALISBURY: 

He  was  certainly  very  pessimistic. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  I'm  not  so  sure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  men  —  I  believe  at  least  some  of  them  v:ere 
agricultural  experiment  sta.tion  directors  —  said  they  looked  upon  bindweed  ejid 
snapweed,  end.  some  of  the  other  weeds  in  that  class,  as  v/orse  than  soil  erosion 
or  insects,  or  —  well,  something  else  equally  as  bad. 

SALISBURY: 

How'd  they  figure  that?  ■ 

EISENHOWER: 

Pretty  much  like  the  farmer  did.    They  said  you  can  stop  erosion;  and 
insects  come  and  go  —  and  you  can  control  them. 
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SALISBURY: 

But  you  ceji't  control  bi.nd\7eed, 

SISE^THOWER: 

TliP.t  r;r,s  the  ir  po  int . 

Those  men  said  they'd  given  up  the  fight  against  "bindrzeed       and  v/ere 
going  to  "begin  right  auay  on  some  of  the  other  weeds  "before  they  got  as  "ba.d  a,s  • 
bindweed, 

SALISBURY:. 

Well,  do  you  ha.ve  ejiy  idea  of  the  los^  from  bindweed? 
EISSMIOWER: 

As  I  recall,  bindweed  has  permanently  destroyed  about  a  million  acres, 

SALISBURY: 

A  mill  ion  acre  s J 

SISElffiCWER: 

Yes,  a  million, 

SALISBURY: 

And  of  course  includes  some  of  our  good  best  farm  land, 
EISEMOWER: 

Right,    Once  bindweed  gets  in  a  community,   it  spreads  in  spite  of  all  you 

can  do, 

SALISBURY: 

I7ell,  it's  certainly  amazing  v;hat  d-amage  an  innocent-looking  pretty  little 
plant  can  do, 

EISENHOWER: 

Incidentally,  I  hope  no  one  confuses  bindweed  with  the  other  wild  morning 
glories  —  or  the  wild  sweet  potato  vine, 

SALISBLTRY: 

It's  easy  to  tell   'em  apaxt;   the  "bindweed  has  a  smaller  flov7er  and  a 
smaller  leaf  than  the  other  wild  morning  glories  or  the  wild  sweet  pota.to, 

EISEMI017ER: 

Yes,  the  bindweed  flower  is  only  about  en  inch  across, 
SALISBURY: 

And  it's  v.'hite  —  or,  sometimes  -a  very  light  pink, 
EISENHOWER: 

And  the  leaves  have  e.  round  or  blunt  tip  rather  than  a  sharp  tip.      In  some 
sections,  folks  call  it  creeping  jenny  —  others  call  it  wild  morning  glory.  But 
I'm  using  its  more  widely-used  nejne  —  bindweed. 
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SALISBURY:  ; 

You've  given  us  a  gpod,  "br^ckground  on  the  pro^blem  the  scientists  are 
tackling.    Now,  will  you  .sketch  "briefly  their  line  of  attach? 

EISEM017ER: 

Well,  the  scientists  are  following  the  three  usual  lines  of  attack  on-  • 
vreeds;  that  is,  cultural  methods,  cover  or  smother  crops  —  and  — 

SALISBURY: 

And,  I  suppose,  the  use  of  chemicals  to  kill  the  plants, 

SISENHO^TOR: 

Yes,  the  use  of  chemical s« 

Now,  in  the  past,  v/e've  gone  after  the  hindwecd  in  a  rather  hit-or-miss 
fashion. 

V/'e've  tried  all.  sorts  of  cultural  methods. 

17e've.  also  tried  various  chemicals  —  I  helicve  nearly  a  hundred  in  all. 
Of  course,  a  few  have  worked  pretty  well. 

SALISBURY: 

•  Especially  sodium  chlorate. 

EISENH017ER: 

Yes.  But,  at  present,  the  chemical  treatments  cost  too  much. 
SALISBURY: 

But,  in  gencra.l,  we've  heen  using  shotgun  methods, 

EISENHOWER:  '  '     •   •  ' 

That's  right.     Shooting  and  hoping  to  hit  something. 

But,  with  this  new  appropriation  for  weed  research,  the  scientists  are  ahle 
to  hegin  to  study  the  bindweed  in  a  systematic  way. 

SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,  laeko  the  seme  kind,  of  stud^?-  the  entomologists  are  makiing 
of  the  insects;  that  is,  a  study  of  life  history,  hahits,  and  so  on* 

EISE^THOWER: 

Exactly*    I  talked  to  L.  W.  Kepha^rt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  about 
all  this.    Kephart,  you  know  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  weed  itself, 
and  cultural  methods,  and  so  on.    He  told  me  the  "basic  problem  is  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  the  bindv/eed's  wonderful  vitality.    He  wants  to  know  what  ma-kes  it  so 
,  hard  to  kill? 

SALISBURY: 

The  bindweed  can  take  a  lot  of  punishment. 
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Kephart  tells  me  a  "bindueed  can  stand  as  many  as  30  cuttings,  one  right 
after  the  othor.  Or,  to  put  it  another  rray,  you  can  cut  off  the  top  gronth  of 
a  hindveod  plant  a.hout  one  J  a  week  f  or  '  tT70  yoai's  without  killing  it, 

SALISBURY:  ....... 

TThat '  s  the  reason  for  that  vitality?  Is  it  because  of  the  extensive  root 
system?  ' 

EISSNHOITSR:  .  •  ' 

Largely  that.     Especially  the  length  of  the  roots,    I  understand  those 
bindweed  roots  sometimes  go  down  into  the  ground  as  far  as  25  or  30  feet. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  now,  Milton,  can  you  suggest  a  few  specific  problems  the  scientists 

are  working  on?  ■ 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  Kephart  mentioned  a  few  of  the  more  important. 

Na-turally,  he  and  his  associates  want  to  get  a.ll  the  facts  they  can  about 
the  general  physiology  of  the  bindweed. 

SALISBURY: 

Tha,t  is,  you  mean,  about  its  cell  structure,  ajid  growing  ha.bits,  and  so  on, 

EISEl^IHOV/ER:  .  " 
Right, 

In  particular,  they're  studying  the  root  habits. 

For  exajnple ,  Kepha.rt  tells  me  they  dug  out  very  carefully  a  complete  root 
system  of  a  bindweod  plant  —  dried  it  in  an  electric  oven  —  studied  it  ^onder  the 
microscope  —  and  a.nalyzed  it. 

SALISBURY:  .  "  '        '•  • 

'/That  did  they  find  out? 

EISEMOWER: 

For  one  thing,  they  found  a,  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  root  at 
different  levels  in  the  ground, 

SALISBURY:  • 

That  is,  you  mean,  at  a  particula^r  level,  the  root  might  have  more  capacity 
to  store  food  reserves? 

EISENHOWER:  '  '  ■ 

That's  right.  From  their  ana.lyses,  they  found  more  sta,rches,  and  sugars, 
and  proteins,  a.nd  other  food  reserves  in  the  roots  at  certain  levels  in  the  soil 
than  at  others, 

SALISBURY: 

KnoT7ing  the  location  of  the  food  reserves,  I  suppose  they'll  know  what  kind 
of  tillage  implements  to  use  to  ejdiaust  the  roots. 
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EISENHOWER:  '  ■ 

Exactly, 

Kephart  also  mentioned  a  very  interesting,  discovery  about  the  root  "buds. 
SALISBURY: 

You  mean  those  little  "buds  on  the  roots  which  form  leaves? 
EISENH0T7ER: 

That '  s  right.  ..   ,  ■, ,  . 

Kephart  tells  me  he  was  driving  through  a  deep  cut  on  a  road  in  north-  . 
eastern  Nebraska.    He  noticed  bindweed  growing  on  top  of  the  bank  —  and/  also, 
growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  bank,  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  cut.      When  he 
examined  the  bindweed  plants  coming  out  of  the  side  of  the  cut,  he  found  tha.t 
they  were  sprouting  from  leaf  buds  on  roots  from  those  plants  on  top  of  the  bank. 
The  sprouts  from  those  buds  v/ere  coming  out  through  more  than  a  foot  of  soil. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  found  dormant  leaf  b\ids  —  ready  to  grov;  if  they  get  a 
chance  —  as  far  e.s  25  feet  in  the  ground, 

SALISBURY: 

Apparently?-  Mother  Nature  isn't  losing  a  single  chc?Jice  to  spread  her  pesky 
bindweed  all  over  the  fe.ce  of  the  ma.p, 

EISENHOWER: 

She  certainly  isn't. 

Then,  the  research  scientists  a.re  trying  to  find  out  how'  long  the  bindweed 
roots  will  live  in  the  soil.     Can  you  drag  them  out  of  the  ground,  keep  them  from- 
getting  a  new  foothold  for  the  rest  of  the"  season,  and  e.icpect  them  to  die  during 
the  winter?    Or,  a.re  they  perennials? 

SALISBURY: 

In  other  words,  v/ould  it  be  safe  to  plant  alfalfa  on  a  field  where  you'd 
cultivated  the  bindweed  roots  for  a  year?    Or,  would  the  bindweed  come  up  in  the 
alfalfa  the  following  year  a,nd  ruin  it? 

EISENHOWER: 

That ' s  the  idea. 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  tying  right  in  with  those  studios,  I  judge  the  scientists  are  trying 
to  find  the  effect  on  the  roots  of  various  systems  of  cultivation. 

ElSETOY^rSR: 

Correct. 

Also,  how  the  chemicaJ.  killers  get  into  the  roots,  how  they  affect  the  roots 
and  so  on, 

SALISBURY: 

KnoTTing  how  the  chemicals  work  on  the  roots,  I  suppose  they  could  select 
chemicals  with  definite  properties  to  kill  the  weeds  instead  of  blindly  trying 
this  chemical  and  that  chemical. 
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EIS3NH0T/ER: 

Right. 

Kephart  mentioned  severoJ  other  angles  to  their  v/ork^    For  example,  the 
things  influencing  the  formation  of  the  seeds  and  hov;  long  the  seeds  live.  And, 
specifically,  how  the  "binduced  damages  a  crop  such  as  corn,    Bindv/eed  seems  to 
damage  the  crop  much  more  under  some  conditions,  s-t  some  times,  than  e.t  others. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  highlights, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  then,  after  they've  learned  some  of  those  facts,  the  scientists  can 
S'-PPly  their  finds  to  those  three  general  systems  of  control  you  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

EISENHOim:  ■;:.'.*' 
Tha,t '  s  right. 

For  example,  take  cultivation.  Knowing  the  hahits  of  the  weed,  they'll  he 
ahle  to  work  out  effective  methods  of  cultivation  —  the  right  time  to  cultivate, 
and  so  on, 

SALISBURY:  '  •  ' 

I  suppose  the  same  thing's  true  of  the  use  of  cover  crops.     They'll  have  a 
"better  idea  of  what  crops  and  comhination  of  crops  to  use  to  choke  out  the  bind- 
weed. 

EISENH0I7ER: 

That's  true.    An,   incidentally-,  that  means  the  scientists  would  have  to 
help  farmers  work  out  cropping  systems  for  erevy  sections  of  the  country  —  that 
is,  sections  troubled  with  the  bindweed, 

SALISBURY: 

Then,  as  you  suggested,  these  studies  of  the  weed  also  may  shed  light  on 
the  kinds  of  chemicals  to  use , 


EISENHOWER: 

They  should,  yes, 

I  might  add  that  the  Department  chemists  ?-re  trying  to  find  more  effective 
chemicals  and  chee^per  sources  of  chemical  materials.     I'll  tell  you  more  about 
that  another  time, 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  now,  Milton,  can  you  tell  us  briefly  how  the  scientists  are  pro- 
ceeding to  carry  out  their  research  program? 

EISElvTHOWER: 

Well,  the  Department  scientists  are  cooperating  v;ith  groups  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  typical  bindweed  a,reas, 

SALISBURY: 

Another  example  of  regional  research. 


EISMHOWER: 

That ' s  right . 

In  northnestern  lovra  and  Minnesota,  they're  v/orking  especially  on  the 
nature  of  the  root  itself,  and  trying  out  various  suggestions  for  cropping  sys- 
tems.    In  California,  they're  concentrating  on  the  nay  the  chemicals  affect  the 
roots  and  plants.    Then  at  Hays,  KaJisas,  they're  uorking  on  more  general  problems, 

Kephart  tells  mc  they  also  hope  to  carrjr  on  some  experiments  in  the  Pa- 
louse  wheat  region  in  the  l^'^orthrrest  e.nd  mayhe  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the 
Southv/est . 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  they  vouldn't  mind  such  help  r.s  they  con  got  from  our  listeners. 

EISSNHOVJSR: 

They'd  greatly  appreciate  it, 

Kepha.rt  tells  me  they'd  like  to  hear  irhat  experience  fa.rmers  have  had  in 
trying  to  control  hindv/eed.    Of  course,  a.  method  vzhich  works  one  pla.ce  —  and 
under  one  set  of  conditions  —  won't  always  work  under  different  conditions. 
But,  just  the  same,  they'd  like  to  get  all  the  facts  they  caji. 

SALISBURY: 

7ell,  thajiks  very  much,  Milton,  ^e'll  look  for  another  report  from  you 
next  week. 

I  might  explain  further  tha,t  the  scientists  are  just  "beginning  this  new 
study  of  the  "bindweed  —  and  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  many  definite 
suggestions.     ■7g 've  raoroly  tried  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  plans  for  tackling 
the  problem. 


— ooCoo — 


